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FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MADONNA OF THE HARPIES—By Del Sarto (For text, see page62) 


The Rotoeravure Picture Section in This Issue Shows: A Christmas Picture 
Pottery-Mal ing, Evergreen Trees. Ways of Tclling Tim 









Souvenirs for Christmastime 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
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Maney Comfoeas 
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his little token brings to you 
Your teas her’ wishes fond and true. 


Fon Chosimas happiness and cheer 









. And all good things tvs coming grat 
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Joyous Christ as 
* and a v 
Happy New Year 
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prewntes to you ere 


[" best wishes 



































Yuletide Design No, 24 





Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 











- 4+ 
P -_— 7 I’ so ordered, your photograph 
i or that of your pupils or 
school will be placed on the 
vane | inside front cover of each book- 
ts presented te you : 
weuwente let as shown at left. (This ap- 


th beet wishes for plies to either style of booklet 
described below.) 

and The booklets will also be sup- 

A joppy New Pear plied with two photographs if 

desired, the second photograph 

| being mounted on one of the 

inside pages. The extra charge 

for the second photograph will 

| a asianatins | be 50 cents for the first 10 


A Merry Christmas 


May sere 


te the yoors to come 
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{ piseser! com nder 


| A your 








booklets and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 
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N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 

good wishes for your pupils at Christmastime than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Christmastime gifts to their pupils and to-day they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain poems and senti- 
ments appropriate to Christmas, All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 
two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 
panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. 
at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of punil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 








Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


~~ 






Transparent Glaze Envelopes ve the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 








| Discount on Club Orderg When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
{| gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sample -< either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
—_—_—— of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for euch 
sired. Then give name and number of each name in excess. 
cover design selected and state how many 
2 w i ign. : : 
booklets you ish made up in each design send us any good Kodak print or other 


For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured, 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 


Order Earl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
, y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“rom F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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(See instructions , 











































[What's this tile booklet for? 


Surely you can guess — 
Its just towish you ( ‘histmas joy. 


And years of happiness. \@ 








—_ from your teacher. 
c 
























Coasting Design No. 31 . 










































































With your leachers 
best wishes for the 
most joyous Christmas 
and the happiest New 
Year you have ever had 






















Christmas Tree Design No. 32 
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Stamped With Any Name 
or Short Inscription in Gilt 







Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 
grown-up, too) on opening this colorful 

Holiday Package and discovering a set of 
three pencils, each bearing his or her own 
name in Gilt! 

Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than 
this? And, when there are a number to give 
to, what could you give for fifteen cents 
that would be so acceptable as these pencil 
sets? (Each set of three pencils stamped in 


Gilt with any name desired, and enclosed in a 
Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as il- 
lustrated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in 
quantities—see prices below.) 








““Ohe Gift 
Useful” 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


E Ss cj A B L I Ss H K D 1 8 


38-40 Main Street, 


“Prices 


1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid 
11 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid 


9 


The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name to a set. 


Order early. Use the convenient order 
blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 
names you desire to appear on the pencils. 
To avoid errors please print all names clearly, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and 
N’s; M’s and W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will 
carefully follow your spelling of names and 
guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any 
convenient method—money order preferred. 












The Osborne Specialty Co., 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 


Santa Says 
“ORDER 
EARLY” 
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CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

















sets of Individual 
Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I am 
attaching to this order blank. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


Enclosed is remittance of $.........0...0............... in payment of this 
order, 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first o ithe 
month. It ie published only during the 
echool! year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—‘50 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana, 


DISCONTINUANCE~— All subscriptions 
will be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS~—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt ofthe journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10thofmonth of 
expiration ; thus the renewalota subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th ,etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to 
receive attention for the following month's 
issue (the first of December fortheJanuary 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number willgo 
to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at 
former address to forward. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at institutes, Associations, etc. 
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A CHARMING Christmas 
. A story in this issue is “The 


Three Bears’ Christmas Stockings,” 
Adrean and 
Elizabeth Andre for primary chil- 


written by Phyllis 


dren. Norma V. Scheidemann, in 
her story, “Five Little Cousins Play 
Santa Claus,” suggests to inter- 
mediate-grade pupils a novel way of 
This ac- 


tivity can be correlated with work 


entertaining their elders, 


in language or art. “Dorothy’s 
Dollis from Many Lands,” 
the Christmas ideal of peace and good 
will, is by Ella K. Jelliffe. A _pri- 
mary story, “Engine Number 33,” by 


stressing 


Florence E. Matthews tells of a rail- 
way trip on Christmas Eve. The 
geography stories by Miss Thompson 
give glimpses of Germany and Nor- 
way and their Christmas customs. 


HE beauty of “Madonna of the 

Harpies” will be more fully ap- 
preciated after studying the lessor 
by Gertrude Herdle. Plate I of the 
rotogravure section shows another 
Christmas picture with an appeal 
for childrex of the primary grades. 


RIMARY children will enjoy 

making Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
Christmas window decoration, a can- 
dlestick; her double-page poster, 
which portrays some children on 
Christmas morning; and the calen- 
dar, with its reminder of the birds’ 
winter needs. Mary B. Grubb’s 
primary article, “Christmas Tree 
Ornaments,” tells how to make tree 
decorations. Another simple method 
of trimming a tree with homemade 
ornaments is described in “Christ- 
mas in the First Grade,” written 
by Grace E. Storm. Jessie M. Todd 
and Ann Van Nice show how to 
make a clay candlestick and decorat- 
ed boxes. An article, giving direc- 
tions for making an Indian rug and 
bowl, and some primary cut-paper 
designs are by Eugenia Eckford, 
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UR Rotogravure Picture 

Section, Plates VI and 
VII, shows dolls of various countries, 
These pages, together with “Doro- 
thy’s Dolls from Many Lands,” 
correlate with geography, and may 
interest children in dressing dolls for 
Christmas. Intermediate-grade _pu- 
pils may like to make block-printed 
or Japanese paper book covers for 
gifts, as described by Mary B. Grubb. 
Another page for older children, 
“Christmas Designs in Cut Paper,” 
offers some seasonal suggestions. 


HE most popular tree at this 

season of the year is the ever- 
green. In this issue, a story, by 
Lina M. Johns and May Averill, 
tells primary children about four 
species of pines that grow in the 
United States, and our Rotogravure 
Picture Section, Plate IV, shows 


various evergreens. 


EACHERS of _intermediate- 

grade pupils who are studying 
clay-modeling or industrial  geog- 
raphy will find of interest the current 
article by F. L. DuMond, “Clay and 
Its Uses.” Rotogravure Plates I 
and III give additional material on 
this subject. Eugenia Eckford’s 
“Primary Problems in Pottery and 
Weaving,” and the page opposite it, 
provide correlating material. 


HE entertainment pages this 

month contain much Christ- 
mas material. For the primary 
grades there are two plays, “Twen- 
tieth Century Toys,” and “Christ- 
mas in Mother Goose Land”; a song, 
“The Road to Toytown”; and 4 
page of recitations and exercises 
We offer for the intermediate and 
upper grades a play, “The Spirit of 
Christmas”; two songs, “Christmas 
Bells Are Ringing” and “Away 
Judea”; a pageant, “God Rest Y¢ 
Merry, Gentlemen”; and recitations. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 


Order one premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Premiums are in this 
column only. Buy them if you prefer. 


Order By Number 
“NS No. 77—Washington, 16x 
N 20, brown print .. 55c¢ 
» \ No. 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 
brown print ..... 65c 
No. 37—50 Popular pic- 
tures, 2%x3 in. .. 25¢ 
No. 48—Colored posters to 
paste, 10 in. high. 25c 
No. 24—6 Large mottoes 
and peldges 20c 
No. 49—Toy money, bills 
and coins, $500 for 25c¢ 
No. 42—lIllustrated flash number cards, the 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches 20c 


No. 51—96 Illustrated 
language cards with 
many connecting 
words for ..... 25¢ 

No. 26—1900 Alphabets 
and figures on cards 
for seatwork . 30c 

No. 50—2000 Alphabets 
and figures one inch 
high to paste 30c 

No. 79—725 Words on 
ecards for sentences, ° 
print and script. 28¢ 

No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c 

No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color .... 20c 


























No, 74—Class record for 180 
names, 4 weeks plan ... 16¢ 
No. 75—Class record for 225 


names, 6 weeks semester . 16c 





i} No. 70—25 Report cards for 

grades, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 

No. 71—25 Report cards for 

grades, 6 weeks semester. 16c¢ 

vo. 72—25 Report cards for 

high school, 6 weeke .... 17¢ 

No. 36—25 Outline maps, 8%x11, U. 8. 


and continents, assorted ........... 20c 
No. 56—Outline map of U. S. on chart eager 

24x36 inches, showing the states ... 20c 
No. 57—Outline map of No. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 20c 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20c 
No. 61—Outline map of Africa 24x36 . 20c 


No. 81—Clock dial 25c 
No, 34—3 Pencils 12c 
No. 23—12 Pens 15¢ 
No. 31—Pint Ink 20c 
No. 30—16 Common 


birds to color . 15¢ 
No, 53—15 U. 8. Pin 
flags, 1x2 in. . 15¢ 


No. 87—16 Eskimo 
drawings to color 15c 

No. 67—16 Mother 
Goose drawings 15c 


No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c 
No. 41—12 Sheets white tracing paper, 

17x22 inches 20c 
No. 29—16 Circus drawings to color, 





Ce BOGE cc cctccsoscescctoveens - 15¢ 
No. 28—16 Landscape and language 

drawings to color, 6x9 inches ...... 15c 
No, 55—16 Pioneer story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches .........-+eseees - 15c 
No. 82—16 Farm story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches ........+ee+ee08 . 15¢ 
No. 883—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 

to color, 6x9 inches ........+++eee+ 15c 


No. 68—15 Printed Wea- 
ving mats, ass’d . 1 
No. 84—16 Three Bear 
drawings to color . 15¢ 

No. 85—16 Hiawatha 
drawing to color . 1 
No. 86—16 Cock Robin 
drawings to color . 1 
No. 43—62 Seatwork 
Language Cards 24c 
No, 66—8 Physiology charts 





20c 
No, 91—544 Script sentences to trace . 16c 


No. 89—3000 Printed 
words to paste .... 16¢ 
No. 90—3000 Script 
words to paste .... 
No. 63—Health book for 
teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 
tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 
No. 64—Latta’s stories 
for opening exercises, 
64 pages, 5x8 .... 3 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork 
suggestions, 112 pp. 30c 


No. 27—16 Penmanship copies for 

, Grades 8, 4, 6, 6, F, and 8 ... ccc 

No. 44—Arithmetic cards for seatwork 
. for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 ........... 

No. 62—Prayers and Speeches for Open- 
ing Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 30: 


No. 38—42 Paper cut- 
ting designs, 5x8. 20c 
No. 76—500 Silhouettes 
and pictures to cut 
and paste for langu- 
30c 


dog 





Teachers Catalog Free 


Latta’s catalog of school supplies ad- 
Vertises over 3000 items. Ask for it. 
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J. S. LATTA, INC, 


MAILING PRICE, — 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


_Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 

ea tS times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
larger and better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 

* drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 

ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing card 
patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 

ts age ai vps other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
hae ot booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
eae contains many stories for opening exercises with 86 
we: illustrations, They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories, You will 
5 find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
ol 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
bs trations. This splendid book also gives you over 
cable ay. 1000 Seat work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 
ee 38 Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 
rie ne Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
, Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 
Price postpaid PIVTTITITTT TTT TTT TTT Tree al 


Tait 
rai Good For 50c 


wi 





, 

et bg This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
kr S08 for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 
Ot ae. quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 end we will 


mail our splendid book to you at once. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 
Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC, 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


‘ . 
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Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 Ibs. 


100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 13¢ 
100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 18¢ 
100 Brass paper fastners ™% in. . 21c 


100 Brass paper fastners 1 in .. 24¢ 
100 Round pin head fastners lic 
Ticket punch, round hole ...... 24c 


8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 19¢ 

Name any bird in color, 7x9, for . 3c 

16 Common Birds to Color with Colored Pic- 
tures to match, size 6x9, both sets for 59c 


Construction Paper 


50 Sheets construction, 9x12, assorted .. 26c 
50 Sheets construction, 9x12, name color 27¢ 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted . 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, name color 47¢ 


Drawing Paper 


250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . 32c 


100 Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 .. 31c 
250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12 .. 62c 
100 Sheets fancy white drawing, 9x12 . 49c¢ 
Writing Paper 
500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled ...... 6lc 
500 Sheets white 8x10%, ruled ....... 94c 
100 Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . 24c¢ 
100 Sheets typewriter 8%x11, bond 27c 


250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60c 


Oak Tag and Other Paper 


50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for .... 42c 
125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for .. 13¢ 
50 Sheets white examination paper 9x12 1l4c 


41c 


50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 17¢ 
100 Sheets poster 9x12, name color ... 29¢ 
Blunt scissors, 4 inch, 

col. handles, doz. . 94c 

Sharp scissors 4% inch., 


col. handles, doz. $1.19 


Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point. each 24c 
Teachers scissors ,7 in., sharp point, each 49c 


Modeling Clay 
Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs. .. 64¢ 
Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. 
Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 33¢ 
Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. 


Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver 
or red, box 10c; 3 for .. te 
Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- 


key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- 
er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 24¢ 
500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted .. 24¢ 


Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. 


Pint can Spinx Paste $38c; Quart can .. 55¢ 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 59c; Quart . 94c 
Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 74c 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 97¢ 
Prang Pestello No. 8 assorted, 10c; doz. 98c 
Prang Water Colors, 8 color box 43c 
12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 24c 


J. S. LATTA, Inc. 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








COPING SAW with 12 6- 
inch blades 9c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size .... 19¢ 


Rubber Type Printer 


% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer etc., fibre box, 3 Ibs, $2.14 








Tube Mending Glue .. 16¢ 1 in., for $2.69 
16 Manual Training Exer- Same as above, 
cises for Boys ...... 2ic % in. for $1.14 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Ink pad .. 24c 
Patterns to trace for Rubber type 
cardboard construction, printer, 1% in., 





with instructions ... 19¢ 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ... 89c 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 64¢ 
6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 


Same as above 
complete, in strong wood box .... $5.34 


with instructions ......... 19¢ Reed and Raffia 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture ......... $1.00 Round reed, best quality, Ib. hanks only. 
Simple Construction Work in paper @ No, 1—98c, @No. 2—95c, @No. 3—v2c, 
and cardboard .......... $1.00 


@No. 4—80c, HNo. 5—85c, @*. 6—79¢ 


\Y-inch flat reed, per pound .......+++ 83¢ 
Natural raffia ,best quality, pound .... 44¢ 
Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 
brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink 
one color, pound 97c. Assorted, Ib. $1.19 
Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for ..... 19¢ 


Latta’s Duplicator 


Made of best materials and the pad is twice 
as thick as some that you can buy. 
No. 1—7x10 in., with 


Entertainment Books 


30 New Christmas Dialogs 

and Plays ....... 40c 
Xmas Celebrations .. 40c 
Xmas in Your School .40c 
Xmas Plays, Exercises 40c 
Dist. School Dialogs. 40c 
Catchy Comic Dialogs 40c 
Little Primary Pieces 40c 
Successful Plays .... 50c 
Tip Top Minstrel Book 40c 
Patriotic Celebrations 40c 

















Washington Entertain. 40c sponge, ink and in- 
Lincoln Entertainment 40c structions $2.14 
Japanese Entertain. . 40c No, 2—9%x12% in., 
Favorite Book Drills. 40c with sponge, 


ink 
and inst. .. $3.19 
Pint refill ... $1.04 
Quart refill .. $1.04 
Hektograph ink, vio- 
let or black . 34¢ 


Merry Melodies ..... 20¢ 
Christmas Songs .... 35c 
Monologs for Young Folks 
Health Plays and Dialogs ............ 
Golden Books of Favorite Songs 


eeeeee 


Christmas Supplies 








om 1931 Calendar pads, 
. BO OP scscce 18¢ 
2000 Red and green 
Chaing ...... S4c 
Christmas candles 
mE Ue bse6es 1 
Artificial snow, 
EE: Ge ie sawee 15¢ 
Tissue bells, 3 inch., 
GOOGe vcaeces 12c 


Blackboard Stencils 


Latta’s construction candy boxes, doz. . 18¢ 
Cut out candy boxes, holly design, doz. 





~4 5 Borders, each 6c—Turkeys; Santa; Rein- 

yp by dy Fy PO cael aad eabcaes deer; Holly; Bells ; Valentine; Flags; Eas- 
Santa Claus panel poster ..... ter; Rabbits; Birds; Cherry and Hatchet. 
Holy night panel poster ...........- New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
Crepe posters; Christmas, Valentine, each 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 school mos. . 75c 
Easter, Birds, Animals, 10 feet by Portraits and Animals, 17x22, each ... 6¢ 
BO imEMes OBER .ccccccsccsecccsces 30c Washington; Lincoln; Horse; Cow; Pig: 
Tableaux light, red, gold, blue, each 20¢ = Bear; Deer; Lion; Beaver; Fox; Elephant. 


Special Stencils, 22x34, each 12c—Turkey; 
Fireplace; Log Cabin; Santa Driving 8 
Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Three Wise Men 

West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa Merry Christmas; Roll of Honor; Welcome, 

1464 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. Map Stencils, 22x34, ea. 20c—United States; 

1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. No. Am.; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa 


Stick Printing Outfit 


6 Sticks and 6 colors 14c; doz. boxes . $1.49 
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Ree Ord 


er Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — Pay 


January 10th X. | 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising * NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 per year 
of 10 issues—two years for $3.00) and the following four magazines for 
which we have the agency in the educational field—every one the leading 
publication of its kind and all of special value and helpfulness to teachers 


*NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, 
insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the skies 
above. America’s foremost nature writers, photographers, 
and artists contribute to this populariy written, authentic 
but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel depart- 
ment; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and 
Views; Notes About New Nature Books, etc. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs portraying nature in its many 
phases, and with a full color nature picture on the cover. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.20. 
| With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.20. 


*THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 


. Each issue of The Etude, Music Magazine contains a vast 
THE ETUDE | amount of interesting, usable material for the music lover 
Meew -.Wensed ! and teacher: 24 full pages of music and songs, both classic 
and modern with educational study notes; fascinating arti- 
cles; timely editorials; delightful novelties; Musicians of 
the Month (one for each day); The Teacher’s Round Table; 
School Music Department; Department of Bands and Orches- 
tras; Singers’, Violinists’, and Organists’ Departments; and 
a Junior Etude, complete in itself, with stories, songs, 
poems, puzzles, letter box, etc.; to make music interesting 
to children of all grades. Full color cover on each issue. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.35. 
The Etude, 1 year) With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.35. 


Other Low-Priced 





Nature Mag., 1 yr. : 


























Normal Instructor- samen 00 Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) , Both 
Nature Magazine.................. s.00| oe Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 $4.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $6. 60 

Nature Magazine................... $3.00) , Both 
Nermal lnstructor-Primary a - All The Etude, Music Magazine . “$a $4.00 
Nature Magazine................... Three 
The Etude, Music Magazine... 2 po $5. 85 Nature Magazine.................. rr 795 (fe 
Normal lastrector- Primary Plans $2 = tt Time, Weekly Newsmagazine. wa00 $ - 
Nature Magazine.................. Hygeia. Health Magazine....... 3.00) , Both 
Te, Weep Nevomnuine 35.00) $8.70 yi Heh Maguing-- $3.08 eft 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2. 00 od Hyceia, Health Magazi Both 

ygeia, He jagazine.. ..... $3.00 

Tee Bde Mase Mason $2200) $5.85 Time Weekly Newemagesin 95.00} $7.25 
Normai Instructor-Primary Plans $2. 00 it Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 -. 


Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00 Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 
Time, Weekly Newsmagasine... $5.00 $8.75 The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 $6.50 














Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2.00) _All Nature Magazine .................. $3.00) _All 

The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 Three Hygeia, Health Magazine ....... $3.00) Three 

Time Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $7.75 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5.00 $9.25 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All 


NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Pl i . Three 
desired fortwo ohn ome of theoffersin which The Etude, Music Magazine... .$2.00 $8 50 
it is included, add $1.00 to club prices quoted, Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER (To New Subscribers Only) 
% Time, Weekly Newsmagazine— 17 Weeks for $1.00 


May be ordered singly or added to your order for any magazine or club. 














——Use This Order Blank—Pay January 10th—— 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. | 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
(If Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state.) | 


The total of the above order is $ [which I will remit not later than January 10, 1931. ] | 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 


Name. : ‘el Pr &.. sania “ants | 
) 


St. or R. D. siiinhieneiianes : seereee State. 


*HYGEIA, Health Magazine 


Hygeia makes it easy for teachers to interest their pupils la nT 
in the vital subject of health. It is beautifully illustrated, Ts HY’ 
popularly written, and provides a vast amount of helpful, in- 
spiring material for schoolroom use. Published by the 
American Medical Association, Hygeia is absolutely authen- 
tic. Noted specialists contribute articles on food, diet, san- 
itation, vaccines, posture, child training, mental health, 
exercises, and other equally interesting and helpful sub- 
jects. There are health stories for young children. Regular 
departments include: Health and the School; New Health 
Books; News and Views; Answers to Health Questions. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 

















{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.25. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.25. 


* TIME, Weekly perpen 


Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, should be read by 
every teacher and used for current events study in every 
school. It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid 
paragraphs, all available information on every noteworthy 
event in the world. Each issue first tells exactly what the 
President of the United States has been doing during the 
last seven days. Next, his Cabinet passes in review. Then 
follows the news concerning: National Affairs; Foreign 
Countries; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The The- 
atre; Education; Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Busi- 
ness; Finance; Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People.” 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


J With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $6.00. 
\ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $7.00. 


Including the Above 
Offers and Other Magazines 


Hygeia, 1 year { 














Bal 
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Time, 1 year 




































































Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 a The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 50 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 
Time, Weekly Newamagazne...$5.00) $8 Normal Instractor-Primary Plans $2. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00 Nature Magazine.................. = 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 Fd Hygeia, Health Magazine... Five 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 $8 10 The Etude, Music Magazine... 2 2.00 $12.2 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 > Time, Weekly Newsmagazinc... 
Nature Magazine................... $3.00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00 J. 
Hygeia, Health Magazine.....$3.00) ,T*'e*, The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
Rev. of Reviews (Io leachers Only) $2.10) $6.85 — Rev. of Reviews (Io Teachers Only) $2. 10 $6. 10 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 All Hygeia, Health Magazine...... . $3.00 a. 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. .....$3.00) .T"8*_ The Etude, Music Magazine... 2 00 
Junior Home Magazine........... $2.50 $6.75 Junior Home Magazine.. ....... 00! 6 ‘00 
Nature Magazine............ ..«+-$3.00 it 
= 4 yt vesosees os $5.75 Provide for All of Your 
7 RT = Magazine Needs Now 
Hygcia, Health Magatioe...$3.00( «Thee and Pay Later 
Pictorial Review.................. $1.00 $5.75 The purpose of the magazine offers 
. made on this and the following pages 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 all is to enable you to provide for all 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00{ Four of your magazine needs now at 
American Magazine............... $2.50 $7 75 money-saving prices and pay later 
Woman’s Home Companion......$1. 00 ° if more convenient. 
- Even though you have already sub- 
Nature Magazine tteseceees seeeeees $3.00 Hl scribed io sleseneh Snateusten-Pul- 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 mary Plans, you are privileged to 
Parents’ Magazine................. $2.00 $5.75 order, under our credit plan, such 
. magazines as you or your family de- 
Nature Magazine................... $3.00) _All sire, payment to be made not later 
The Etude, Music Magazine... $2.00 Three than January 10th. 
Coppemt Fister y...<....ccceescese $3.00 $6.75 
Nature Magazine................. 00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00) _All 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00; qt, The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
Journal of Geography ..........-$2.50) 96.25 McCall's Magazine 31.00) $5.00 
Nature Magazine aaah ae $3.00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine........ 2 md 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00; .T"** The Etude, Music Magazine... 
Pictorial Review I $1.00 $5.00 Parents’ Magazine................. 00) $5. 5.75 
Nature Magazine .................$3.00 Hygeia, Health Magazine........ oto all 
The a Seas Magesine... er i. The ony Seer Magazine .....$2.00{ Four 
American Magazine............... American Magazine............... 2.50 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 00) 97 00 tte ete Geneon sae co $7.00 


NOTE: Any of the magazines in the General Magazine List on pages 5 and 6 
may be added to any of the above offers at their club prices. 
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Bp Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 


General Magazine List 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 


‘or one full year. 


When only one magazine 


js ordered, the “Publisher’s Price” given in the 


frst column will apply. 


If more than 


one 


magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices shown in the second price col- 


umn. 


If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 


“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the particu- 


lar magazine 


is not sold at a reduction 


in 


cubs. Under some of the magazines will be 


found combinations, 


the prices of which 


in 


some cases are lower than the total of the 
dubbing prices of the same magazines. 


can effect the maximum 


You 
saving by availing 


yourself of these speciai combinations wherever 
possible and then adding other magazines de- 


sired at their club prices. 





Pub’! 
Price 
American Boy-Youth’s Comp..... 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 
with Child Life .................... 5.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 
with Parents’ Magazine . 4.00 
American Childhood (10 nos.) 2.00 
American Cookery (10 nos.)........ 1.50 
American Girl eines 1.50 
American Home : 1.00 
with Nature Magazin 4.00 
with Hygeia, Health Mazg..... 4.00 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 
American Magazine . 2.50 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 4.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 
with Cosmopolitan ..-- 5.60 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 
with Collier’s, the Nat. Wkly. 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Collier’s...... 5.50 
with Child Life ............ sl 
American Magazine (2 yrs.) 4.00 
American Magazine (3 yrs.) 6.00 
American Mercury . 5.00 
American School Board Journal 3.00 
Arts and Decoration 6.00 
 ___ eisai sie 4.00 
Athletic Journal (10 nos.) 1.50 
Atlantic Monthly .... ; 4.00 
Better Homes and Gardens .60 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 2.60 
with Delineator . 1.60 
with McCall’s Magazine 1.60 
with Pictorial Review 1.60 
Bookman ............ , 5.00 
Boys’ Life ........ ies ; 2.00 
with Nature Magazine ».00 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 
with Delineator ....... 3.00 
with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 
Childhood Education (10 nos.).. 2.50 
Child Life .......... aes 3.00 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 
with McCall’s Magazine . 4.00 
with Pictorial Review .. 4.00 
Christian Herald ........ . 2.00 
‘ollege Humor ............. 3.00 
Collier's, The National Weekly 2.00 
with American Magazine 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 3.00 
~~ eee ... 3.50 
Collier’s (3 yrs.)............ 9.00 
Correct English and Current 
Literary Review (10 nos.) 250 
Cosmopolitan ............ aie 3.00 
with Good Housekeeping ».50 
‘Country Gentleman (3 years) .. 1.00 
Current Events (38 weeks) 75 
Current History 3.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Mag... 6.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 4.00 
with Harper’s Magazine 7.00 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 
with Good Housekeeping 5.50 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 4.00 
with World’s Work 7.00 
a 1.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 
with American & Woman's 
Home Companion 4.50 
with Child Life j 4.00 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 
. English Review (10 nos.) 2.50 
Elem. School Journal (10 nos.) 2.50 
English Journal—High School 
Edition—(10 nos.) . ee 
UDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... 2.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.00 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.00 
with American Magazine 4.50 
with Delineator . .. 8.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine . 3.00 
with Pictorial Review . 3.00 
with Review of Reviews (To 
_. Teachers only) . 6.00 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 3.00 
(See other offers on page 4.) 
_ f eee * 
m and Century....................... 2.50 
Golden Book ........... cia an 
Golden Book (To Teachers only) 2.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 
with Nature Magazine ee 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 
Good keeping ...... 2.50 
with C lit 5.50 





Price = Cama- 
ia dian 
lubs Postage 
2.00 25 
3.00 50 
4.25 25 
3.50 -50 
3.25 25 
1.75 25 
1.40 25 
1.40 -25 
1.00 -50 
3.25 -50 
3.25 50 
1.60 50 
2.50 
4.35 
5.35 
5.25 
5.25 
4.25 25 
7.00 50 
5.25 
3.00 
3.75 
4.75 
5.06 
4.00 
6.00 
4.50 -50 
3.00 -5U 
5.00 bu 
3.50 bu 
1.40 225 
3.75 

-50 AO 

2.25 65 
1.25 40 
1.25 AU 
1.25 410 
4.50 5u 
1.75 25 
4.00 2h 
3.00 50 
2.50 25 
2.50 25 
2.50 
2.50 
4.75 
4.75 
3.35 
3.35 
1.75 -50 
2.50 bu 
1.75 
3.75 
2.75 
3.50 
5.00 
2.00 25 
2.75 
4.50 

-75 Av 

2.75 .75 
4.25 75 
5.25 75 
5.50 75 
4.75 -75 
4.50 .00 
7.25 -25 
5.00 25 
3.25 -75 
5.25 -75 
3.75 -75 
5.00 .35 
1.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.25 
1.60 
2.40 .20 
2.45 30 
2.95 35 
1.75 25 
3.35 25 
4.35 25 
4.00 25 
4.00 25 
6.25 75 
4.25 25 
2.75 -25 
2.35 25 
2.35 -25 
3.85 5 
2.75 25 
2.25 -50 
2.50 -50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.85 
4.85 
4.50 
4.75 
3.75 -26 
6.50 -50 
2.50 
4.50 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 














Saving Prices = 


Published by The New York Times Company 


The leading chronicler of Current Events and Contemporary History—a 
well-worded picture of the World in action. Political, cultural and eco- 
nomic topics are dealt with by the world’s foremost statesmen, historians 
and authorities whose particular researches qualify them to give you au- 
thentic information. It prints no editorials. The chief institutions of 
learning from the greatest of Universities to the most modest of schools 
use CURRENT HISTORY as an aid to teaching. 

CURRENT HISTORY is a continuous serial of world history as it is 
being made from day to day and whoever is interested in the world’s 
progress needs this authoritative recorder to keep abreast of the times 


and be well informed. 
Price $3.00 per year. 2 years $5.00. 
With Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, both 1 year, $4.25. 








The Perfect Reading Combination 





REDBOOK MAGAZINE, now owned and published by the McCall Com- 
pany, offers the ideal supplement te McCALL’S MAGAZINE which has 
always been a favorite among teachers. In REDBOOK during the coming 
year, will appear articles by Bruce Barton, Angelo Patri, Will Durant, John 
Erskine and otherleaders of American thought. Also brilliant novels from the 
pens of such authors as Peter B. Kyne, William Byron Mowery, Achmed 
Abdullah, Coningsby Dawson, Rufus King. The best of the old REDBOOK 
plus the many new features added under McCall ownership make a maga- 


zine you are sure to enjoy. 
McCall’s 331. x00 Redbook 2 3rs. *i00 


Both Magazines for One Year $3.00. 





BOTH MAGAZINES ONLY 





SINGLE COPY PRICE *42° 





zines provide an 
Both Companion and 


nume as donor. 





The Ideal 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For every name on your list, these popular maga- 


subscription will delixht any 
can order either magazine separately. 
A handsome card reproducing ‘an 















THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


One Year $2.50 
2 Years $4.00 3 Years $6.00 


During the Christmas Season only, your 


own subscription and one for a friend, 
. ‘ \ ift both for one year, $4.00, 
inexpensive, sure-to-please silt. ass pr Oi ae ene 200 
American in a combination Additional one year subscriptions, $2.00. 
re ay you WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
etlate your 


One Year $1.00 


authentic painting of The Wayside Inn (South 2 Years $1.50 3 Years $2.00 
Sudbury, Mass.) will announce your yvift in the An inexpensive, lasting gift that will 
Christmas mail. please any woman, 








THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


An illustrated monthly magazine for school use. It is the 
ofiicial organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
and is the only publication in America devoted exclusively to 
the teaching of Geography. It serves both teacher and student. 
The Journal’s field is the whole world, which it presents in fas- 
cinating articles and pictures, prepared by leading geographers 
both here and abroad, who are thoroughly familiar with modern 
pedagogy. Also included in the Journal are discussions of 
latest’ educational advances with photographs showing these 
methods in actual operation, new sources of materials and other 
nids, book reviews, ete., all of which enable you to teach peog- 
raphy easily and effectively. 


$2.50 Per Year of 9 Numbers. 














EN PUBLISHING C 











JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 


Devoted to ways and means of entertaining and training young 
children between the ages of two and twelve. Through Stories, 
Play Projects, Hand-Work, Clubs, Kindergarten and Creative 
Occupations, the eager co-operation of children is obtained, An 
opportunity for SELF-EXPRESSION in making drawings, com- 
posing verses, letters, stories and devising mechanical objects, 
is afforded through regular monthly features. Edited by Profes- 
sor M. V. O’Shea, who has charge of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Wisconsin University. Helps teachers as well as parents 
in the application of modern educational methods. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $4.00. 





OMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. Use Order 









EN AREUUCIS A ta Gaal 
CURRENT HISTORY 


General Magazine List ,, Price  Cana- 
(Continued) Palin dian 
Prive Clubs Postage 

Harper's Bazaar oo... cece 4.00 4.00 

Harper’s Magazine ........................ 00 3.50 .50 

High School Teacher (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 

Historical Outlook (8 nos.)—.. 2.00 2.00 .20 

House and Garden........................ 3.00 2.75 

House Beautiful ........ 3.00 2.75 

HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 3.00 2.75 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 4.25 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 5.25 
with Nature Magazine ............ 6.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 4.00 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 7.25 .56 
with American Magazine ........ 5.50 5.25 
with McCall’s Magazine ....... 4.00 3.35 
with Golden Book ...... ~ 6.00 4,75 
with Pictorial Review . - 4.00 3.35 
with Review of Reviews ........ 6.00 4.75 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 4.00 3.75 
(See other offers on page 4.) 

Industrial Arts Magazine.......... 2.50 2.50 .85 

John Martin’s Book.............. wees 6.00 4.50 .60 

Journal of Education (11 nos.) 3.00 2.75 

Journal of Geography (9 nos.).. 2.50 2.25 27 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 4.19 .2 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 56.50 5.10 .27 
with Nature Magazine ...........5.50 5.00 27 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 5.00 27 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. 4.50 4.00 52 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 6.75 77 
with Review of Reviews (To 

Teachers only) .... 5.50 4.35 .27 
with Travel Magazine ....... 6.50 6.75 .77 
with Elem. School Journal 5.00 4.70 57 
with Historical Outlook 4.50 4.25 47 
with Correct English and 

Current Literary Rev... 5.00 4.25 52 

Journal of Physical Education 
(10 nos.) ae eee 3.00 3.00 -25 

Junior Home Magazine.................. 2.50 2.00 .25 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 3.75 .25 
with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 4.75 -25 
with Nature Magazine ......... 5.50 4.25 .25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.75 .25 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 3.25 .50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 6.50 .75 
with Pictorial Review awn O60 B96 |S 
with Collier's . -- 4.50 3.75 .25 
with McCall's Magazine . 3.50 3.00 .25 
with Red Book . SALES ES 6.00 4.25 .26 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 3.50 3.00  .25 

‘Ladies’ Home Journal ..._ 1.00 

Ladies’ Home Journal (2 yrs.).. 1.50 

Ladies’ Home Journal (3 yrs.).. 2.00 

McCall’s Magazine —"' 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 
with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine .. . 4.00 3.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.35 25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 5.50 50 
with Red Book nied 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 1.60 
with American Boy 3.00 2.50 (25 
with tter Homes & Gardens 1.60 1.25 4 
with Junior Home Magazi..e. 4.50 3.00  .25 

Mentor—World Traveler 2.50 2.25 
with Better Homes & Gardens 3.10 2.60 40 
with Golden Book . . 5.50 4,00 
with McCall’s Magazine . 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial Review . 3.50 3.00 

Mid-Week Pictorial 4.00 3.25 

Motion Picture Magazine 2.00 2.00 .60 

My Weekly Reader (38 weeks) -75 86.75 = =.40 

Nation, The - 5.00 4.50 60 

National Geographic Magazine. 3.50 3.50 .50 

NATURE MAGAZINE ............... 3.00 2.75 
with Normal Instructor-P.P. 5.00 4.20 
with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 5.20 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 4.00 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 7.25 .50 
with American Magazine 5.50 56.25 
with MeCall’s Magazine . 4.00 3.25 
with Pictorial Review .... 4.00 3.25 
with Review of Reviews . 6.00 4.50 
with Golden Book ................ 6.00 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 4.00 3.75 
(See other offers on page 4.) 

Needlecraft Magazine (2 years) .50 .50 15 
with Nature Magazine -- 3.60 3.25 .16 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.50 3.25 15 
with Etude, Music Magazine 2.50 2.25 .40 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 5.50 5.00 .65 

News Outline (40 weeks) . 60 50 .40 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRI- 

MARY PLANS (10 nos.) 2.00 1.85 

with Nature Magazine .......... 5.00 4.20 

with Hygeia, Health Mag... 5.00 4.25 

with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.60 6.00 50 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 .25 
with Prac. Home Economics 4.00 3.45 .25 
with St. Nicholas we 6.00 56.00 .26 
with Travel Magazine 6.00 5.35 .50 
with Review of Reviews (To 

Teachers only) . 5.00 3.95 
with Golden Book (To Teach- 

ff - ae . 6.00 3.85 
with Current History . . 5.00 4.25 -15 
(See other offers on pare 4.) 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRI- 

MARY PLANS (2 yrs.) . 8.00 2.85 

Open Road for Boys . 1.00 1.00 25 
with Nature Magazine . 4.00 3.20 26 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 .50 
with McCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.60 26 
with Pictorial Review . 2.00 1.60 .26 

Outdoor Life and Recreation...... 2.50 2.25 .50 

Outlook and Independent . 5.00 4.00 
with Nature Magazine . 8.00 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 8.00 6.00 
with Field and Stream . 750 6.00 60 
with Parents’ Magazine 7.00 5.50 

Parents’ Magazine : 2.00 1.75 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.00 3.60 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.00 4.60 


(List Continued on Next Page.) 


NOTE: 


In addition to the magazines in the 


above list we can also furnish any other maga- 


zines desired, 


either singly at the publisher's 


price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
by any reputable subscription agency. 


Blank on Page 4 oR, 





Has: Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 
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Saving Prices — 





THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


TEACHERS as well as parents find in THE PARENTS’ Mac- 

AZINE the way to a better understanding of the child, It 
brings to readers helpful discussions on every important 
phase of child life and considers the problems of the various 
uge groups up through high school. Its articles are by the 
world’s leading specialists on child care and training. An 
important monthly feature is the Program for Discussion at 
parent-teacher meetings, prepared especially for THE Par- 
ENTS’ MAGAZINE by the Child Study Association of America. 
Thousands of groups use this program regularly. 


One Year $2.00. Three Years $3.00. 


PARI NIS 











(fire | PICTORIAL REVIEW 





The answer to your Christmas problems. 

The gift with the widest appeal. 

Already the favorite in over 2,500,000 homes. 
Offers so much—costs so little. 





Special } ne year to one address $1.00 

Gift One year to two addresses ~ 290 

Prices ) One year to three addresses... .. 2.00 
Christmas Gift Cards mailed on request. 








Pay January 10th —. | 





December 193 Dece 

















General Magazine List Price Cana 
(Continued) Pa’! in dan 
Pree Clubs Postage 
Parent’s Magazine 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.00 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.00 6.25 .50 
with Woman's Home Comp. 4.00 2.75 
with McCall's Magazine 3.00 2.35 
with Delineator - 4.00 2.25 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 2.40 
with Good Housekeeping 56.00 4.25 
Photoplay Magazine .. 2.50 2.25 .60 | 
Pictorial Review 1.00 1.00 
with Normal Instructor-P.P. 3.00 2.85 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine 4.00 3.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.35 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 5.50 50 
with MeCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.60 
with American Mag. & Wo- 
man’s Home Comp. 4.50 4.00 
with Better Homes & Gardens 1.60 1.25 40 
with American Home . 2.00 1.60 .50 
with Reader's Digest em Ge 34 
Playground and Kecreation........ 2.00 2.00 
Playmate . wae 1.560 1.35 50 
Popular Mechanics .. 2.60 2.50 
Popular Seience Monthly . 2.50 2.50 
Practical Home Economics 2.00 1.90 = .25 
with Nermal Instructor-P. P. 4.00 3.45 25 
Radio News 3.00 2.75 aT) 
Reader's Digest 3.00 3.00 
with Golden Book 6.00 4.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 5.25 
with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 3.75 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 4,50 
Red Book 2.50 2.25 
with Normai Instructor-P. P. 4.50 4.10 
with Nor, Instr.-P, P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 5.190 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 4.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 4.50 3.65 8 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 6.75 50 
with American Boy 4.50 3.65 -25 
with Better Homes & Gardens 3.10 2.75 40 
with Junior Home Magazine... 5.00 4.25 .25 
with McCall's Magazine 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 3.00 
Review of Reviews ‘ 3.00 2.50 
Review of Reviews (To Teach- 
era only) .. 2.10 2.10 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 3.95 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 4.95 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 4.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 3.85 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 6.60 .50 
with Junior Home Magazine 6.50 4.00 25 
with Good Housekeeping 5.50 4.60 
with American Magazine 5.50 4.60 
with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.10 
with Woman's Home Comp... 4.00 3.10 
*Saturday Evening Post .. 2.00 1.00 
Seturday Evening Post (2 yrs.) 3.50 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (3 yrs.) 5.00 8.00 | 








that count”- 


Civie classes. 
teacher subscribing. 











Facts which you need to 
selected from the happenings of the month and brought to you simplified 
and clarified in each issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Leading articles from other current publications are condensed and 
presented to you along with this chronicle of outstanding events—so you 
will at all times have at your fingertips a knowledge of “the things 
simply by reading the one necessary magazine. 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS is acknowledged by thousands of educa- 
tors to be the best magazine for use in Current Event, Economic and 
A helpful Monthly Lesson Study Plan is sent to each 


Regular Price $3.00 per year--TO TEACHERS $2.10 per year. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.95. 


remember about this world of ours are 





General Magazine List on Price tay 
A in 
(Continued) Price Cabs he 
School Arts Magazine................. 3.00 2.85 » 
School Executives Magazine (10 
BORD  ctcicmnnnemmannene BOO SE & 
School Science and Mathe- 
ok. . 2.50 2.50 »& 
Science and Invention... 3.00 2.25 4 
Scientific American ........ 4.00 3.75 5 
with Current History 7.00 5.00 1» 
with Field and Stream 6.50 5.00 Ly 
with Review of Reviews... 7.00 5.50 5 
with World’s Work ........ 8.00 6.00 1 
Scholastic (18 issues)... ee DO BS se 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.50 3.10 4 
Scribner’s Magazine a Ss 
eee . i 7 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 6.00 5.00 » 
- . _ 2 ee 7.00 5.75 & 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. 6.00 4.50 4 
with Pictorial Review .......... 5.00 4.25 4 
Theatre Magazine .............. ee 3.50 
Travel Magazine ........................... 4.00 3.50 4 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 6.00 5.35 4 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAG. 5.00 4.50 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 7.00 6.00 
with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 8.00 7.00 
with Nature Magazine ........... 8.00 7.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 8.00 7.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 7.00 6.25 
with American Magazine ...... 7.50 7.00 
with McCall's Magazine ..... 6.00 5.50 
with Pictorial Review ............ 6.00 5.50 
 , 7.00 6.25 
with Woman's Home Comp... 6.00 5.50 
(See other offers on page 4.) 
Vanity Fair . Peg .- 3.00 2.76 
Vogue .. 6.00 5.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 1.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine ......... 4.00 3.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.75 & 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 5.50 
with American Magazine._..._ 3.50 3.00 
with Collier’s ameneninnins: ae ae 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 2.75 
with Collier's & Amer. Mag. 5.50 4.75 
with Photoplay Magazine ..... 3.50 3.25 
Woman’s Home Comp. (2 yrs.) 1.50 1.50 
Woman’s Home Comp. (3 yrs.) 2.00 2.06 
World News & Review (38 wks.) 1.25 1.25 A 
World’s Work a 
with Current History ........... 7.00 5.00 .% 
with Nature Magazine ........ 7.00 5.50 6 
with Pictorial Review . 5.00 4.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 7.00 5.25 . 


The magazines marked thus (*) may not k 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 


full prices. 
NOTE: 





In addition to the magazines in th 
above list we can also furnish any other mags 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quote 
by any reputable subscription agency. 
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Picture Study Broadcasts broadcasts most profitable, it has bee 
bed arranged to supply full-color miniatures 
Inexpensive ONE BOOKS (_v: preening herewith the sitkes| of the ewenty pictures covered by Me 
and dates of the picture broadcast pro-| Vogel, put up in sets to sell at 25c per 
The Golden Book of The Gray Book of gram of the Ohio School of the Air|set, and large-size pictures on mounts 
. 3 3 : ° . 
Favorite Songs | Favorite Songs from October 29 to March 4. The| 934 x 12% inches with study materi 
The Golden Book of Fa- An unusually choice col- talks are given by William H. Vogel, at $4.00 per set of twenty, represent: 
vorite Songs is a complete lection of songs especially | supervisor of art of the Cincinnati| ing a reduction in price of one-third. 
song book for schools of all suited for assembly singing. ) ° h “2 btained f 
kinds and for assembly ond Selected and edited by the Public Schools. They are broadcast} The pictures may be obtained from re 
community singing. t con- | same committee which com- : the se : ii} ~ 
tains a choice collection of piled the well known Golden from Station WLW (428.3-700), Cin the publishers of NorMat INsTRUCTOR ~ ad 
folk. songs, snered songs, Book of Favorite Songs. cinnati. As this station is a powerful| AND Primary PLans. ier t 
classical songs, inspirational It contains songs of many . h di he No. 
songs, songs for special oc- sorts for practically every | One it may be heard in a large number nimauniiibaiemee: No. 
casions, an excellent selec- occasion. The list includes of states PALL. 
tion of children’s songs, a hymns, college glees, negro 5 : . —-+ 
complete list of nationat and | spirituals, songs of early 1930 Modern school instruction stress mes, | 
patriotic songs and an un- days, sea songs, stunt songs, . .. wnCi No. 
usually large and desirable | rounds, songs for Christmas Oct. 29 The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt the practical side of art art principles SIL 
collection of songs for | and other special days, * . . Hegtee applied to everyday life and demon- iving 
Christmas. There are also a standard choruses and selec- | Nov. § Taos Indian hoasting Corn— d h d h h the wing” 
eral tunes suitable y -y % £-, }. fe. oratorios; also a A. me Mm. Couse om | pes ~ : alee os eT bjects aft 
that altogether it will meet every need. Sug- a good selection of pieces for male voices. Due Nov. 12 Deer in the Forest, Twilight— medium Of problems by which 0 J viater 
gestions for unique ways of using certain songs to the wise choice of material and special at- Bonheur for personal use, or for use in the home, bon; 
are included. tention to voice range, the book is unquestion- . — he SN 
128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly ably the best of its kind for assembly singing. | Nov. 19 Interior of a ig Bsr ‘can be made. This idea has led tot sno) 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, and 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- | Dec. 3 Madam B nd Daugh . i - 
attractively bound in covers made from “rope per from newly engraved plates and bound in = ~_ isBeen 9 — development of the Crayonexing per 
— which is very tough and durable. very durable “rope bristol” covers. D Eo ninge en b F ess, a craft which teachers find wel 2 
rice 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 15 Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 15 ec. 10 e Market Cart—Gainsborough | . i 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders | cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders | Po. 17 The Whistline Boy—Duvene hE adapted to school work by reason of its 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered at one | for a full hundred copies or more ordered at we § ) ene’ i lici i i $i and t 
: simplicity, its inexpensiveness, 
ime, shipped to one address, $13.00 a hundred, one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a hun- 1931 . : ; 
transportation payable by purchaser. dred, transportation payable by purchaser. d effective results obtainable. The Cray- 
’ * Jan. 7 — Mill Pond—Inness onexing Process consists of applying 
Happy Days Steele 8 Primary Songs Jan. 14 The Grand Canal, Venice— Cr: Wax C fabric, and 
— ay 3 : 7 ri Srayonex Wax Crayons to fabric, EU 
aseaetE Hins) y James D. Vaughan. Seventy-two charming Turner 7 “ ‘no in” with @ ane 
Contains 65 Songs with mu- ones fap Wiibe nen. -atneer 21 The Windmill—vew Ruvederi setting the colors by “steaming in” Wit & anys 
sic in shaped notes, and sev- | STEELE'S them: Coasting Song; Cra- Jan. ne WW RSE SEN RNC a wet cloth and hot iron. This makes tee o 
eral pages of ems of PRIMARY dle Songs; How the Flowers | Jan. 28 The Spinner—Maes e 2 * ‘cles 
F hem and A SONGS Shoe wy te Make | Feb. 4 The Artist’s Mother—W histler the article washable. Among pane outa 
. 6 : Shoe ; e sively sittle . | - ' 
in all. Every song has been | om Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little | Feb. 11 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot | successfully decorated by this proces 4 ms 
oes gat fount pat and oe | Bo-Peep; Marching Song ; Feb. 18 Spring and Autumn—Mauve are wall hangings, window drapes & penps 
ae one hae == — a eae new | Feb. 25 The Pictograph—Alexander luncheon sets, cushions, table scatfs, — 
worth the price of the book, Ss The Turkey Gobbler Said ; Mar. 4 The Lookout—“All’s Well”—|lamp shades, bookends, neck scarfs, § ee. 
: ou ve our == to School; Th , seri i ; 
Mother; The School House & Cuenca} seme Was a Little a ere Homer Artistic designs, 








on the Hill; When All the 
Singers Get Home: My Old Cottage Home; etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Price, 15 cents per 
copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 











The Piper’s Son; Two and 
One; When You Drive a Nail. Just the book 
you want to enliven your school work. Price, 


| 15 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











Teachers who find picture study a 
difficult subject will welcome Mr. 
Vogel’s talks. Pupils also will eajoy 
them and benefit from them. 

To assist schools in making these 








purses, and kerchiefs. 


worked out by well-known artists, af 
available, but almost any design can 

utilized. Details can be obtained from 
The American Crayon Company, Sa 


dusky, Ohio. 
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No. X7 No. X12 
. 3 ? 
. ui 
5.00 1x 
5.00 1H 
5.50 fy 
00 1 0 l alog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK fr 
150 ur complete catalog, , sent tree on request ~NeaOe 
+ NOX 974 
3.50 . . . 
5.00 Christmas Crepe Paper Borders. Christmas Candy Boxes. 
ve . Christmas Borders for the blackboard, for table decoration, and various other purposes Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, 
00 i In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet, long. Dnfferent designs as listed. Order by number. printed in the most suitable and attractive colors: 
4.25 Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. are very strong and durable, All fold and pack flat 
a 4 No. X6. Santa and Reindeer. (Horizontal. ) and hold a half pound, unless otherwise stated 
3.50 5 No. 7. Christmas Carolers. Silhouette design and silver snowflakes printed on red Order your Candy Boxes early. 
5.35 Ss crepe. (Horizontal.) See illustration. , 
4.50 5 ii o. , xs. — Ww moh and —— Printed on white crepe in natural colors. May +> uns. Patio, Box. Py children tacstring 
used either horizoutally or vertically erry irist ma over the radio. m the oth 
oo 4 No. X99. Pine Boughs and Candles. Printed in true colors on white crepe. (Vertical. ) w side Santa Clous_is browdeasting, A pleasing 
: “ No. X10. Wise Men and Camels on red. See illustration juvenile number, Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
— a o 44 G a. ‘ —»_ an A a < e oe ae. See illustration $1.26 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
25 i oO. iristmas e in holiday colors am gok See illustration, 
6.25 - No. X52. , ringing Home the Chrictmes Tree. 
5 retty green box with picture of children bringing 
a . Crepe Paper Cut-Out Streamers. home the Christmas Tree in mowatorm, On the 
r 7 ) corative be ; siTho 2 » reverse, children are looking out the window wait 
5.80 di PR og; a ee SS ing tor Nunta, Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 
a = Used extensively for window and table —— per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents, 
“ ad tion, trimming paper costumes, etc., and when - 
No. X10 cut apart can be used as individual silhouettes. fhe. X56. Holly and Poinsettia Box. _ Fine 
2.75 See illustration. In folds 6% inches wide pase 1X With an allover decoration of Christmas 
5.50 and 10 feet long, unless otherwise stated. Order by number. aa Sars im peteees “Brice quictides 
. are i a © euch sShle , 
bk ee ae te forte 818 per hide posta “Bam, 
aa Wo. X94. ted Bells. Ne. X61. Gold Bells (7 feet). ag 3 cents. 
ts . X71. Silver Bells (7 feet). 4 





No. X57. Santa on the House Top. A brand 
new design. Santa with his pack on snow-covered 


3.75 Christmas Crepe Papers. 





ae mg a sky and snowflakes make ef 
Yt DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Many different designs each in fective background. Box has cut-out flap. Price, 
5.50 Sl folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Name design wanted. Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
3.00 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid Sample, 3 cents. 
2.75 No. X980. Santa and His Pack. fe. X6560. Winter Landscape. 
2.75 fee cut ‘on left. No. X406. Poinsettias. Nee il- We, X60. Santa Claus Box. Santa with his 
4.75 No. X978. Large Santa See lustration. parc ooking in at the window. Background blue 
3.25 bl iNustration above. — 4 No. X974. Pine Cone and Bells. repre — hug ae. decorated soy oo 
- a - . See t ors. Price, cents per dozen; 6 per hun- No. 
1.50 No. X988. Santa and _ Reindeer, ue keoe hae a dred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. o. X67 
2.00 on red. See illustration above. No. X970. Holly Wreaths. 
1.25 4 No, X977. Santa Claus Figures yo, X371. Chinmey Brick’ (2 % No. X60. Three Wisemen Box. ‘The three 
3.50 6H (4 sizes). x .. h —_ See cut Wisemen with their camels on their journey to 
5.00 ‘te No. X984. Santa and Children No. ae Chimney Brick, ( Bethlehem, Shepherds on the reverse side, The 
550 fi No. X983. Christmas Bells. x Sinch brick), a Se pg RM nt 91.28 snot 
7 PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and attractive rice, ents per dozen; per 
4 yy 10 test long. Price, S, 20 conte per fold; $18 © per dozen folds, postpaid. hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
% 5 No. » Red. . ame. . Green nite n ’ 

0. X62. Santa's Traveling Bag. An unusual 
iy not b - box representing Santa's traveling bag, made of 
b at ther Christmas Festooning. cardboard with glistening silver foil surface, The 

sth representation is skillfully made by characteristic 

Japanese Rope Festooning, similar to tinsel garlands but made of printing in Christmas colors. An ideal tree deco 

es in the is wood fibre securely bound to form a durable rope-like  festooning. ration, party favor or gift box for school or church 
er magi nn Adaptable to many uses and exceptionally desirable for draping and Holds one-half pound. Has cardboard handle, see 
ublisher’s (m1 Ceanayul) twining. We list®two colors for Christmas. cut, Price, 50 cents per dozen; $3.50 per hun- 





dred, postpaid. Sample & cents. No. X60 
SPECIAL POUND SIZE. 


RED ROPE FESTOONING No. CF120. Price, 20 cents per roll ° 

os quel Nx 98 of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of GO yards, postpaid. N°37I 

GREEN ROPE FESTOONING No. CF220. Price, 20 cents per roll of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 
id. 

7 CHENILLE ROPING. A gorgeous Christmas decoration, which we are now able to offer for the first time 


ata popular price. A heavy rope festooning, % inch in diameter, made of rayon in bright Christmas colors 
pests For enoolroom, home, window and Christmas tree. Red or green. State color wanted. Price, 20 cents 


pe roll of 6 yards, postpaid. 























No. X63. Santa and Toys Box. Bright red 
ee box with Santa and his pack of toys 
*retty holly sprays decorate the top of the box 
Ay — g205 one = Price, 35 
cents r dozen; d i 
—— CHENILLE FOX TAILS. Same material as above. Limp, tapered ornament. Someta, 2 cents. per hundred, postpaid. 
las been 7% inches long. Red or green. State color wanted. Price, 25 cents per dozen, 
postpaid ia ™ 
niatures Folding Tissue Bells. SAMPLE BOXES. 
by Mr A beautiful Christmas decoration. | Made of tissue paper in honeycomb style We will send one each of the eight 
7= May be used over and over again. We can supply Red and Green combination Gifferent Guslzns Yeted bere tamttie + 
25 or and Solid Red for Christmas in all of the following sizes. We prepay postage. « vere together with 
cr Size Each Dozen Size Rach Dozen four other designs for 30 cents, postpaid. 
mounts 4 inches $0.03 $0.20 9 inches $0.07 $0.60 No. X63 
terial 7 inches _—— 2 18 inches ‘30 3:00 
materi 7 inches ‘ — - nches . ® 
3-inch Bells. (Red only.) Price, 12c per doz., postpaid. Christmas Plays and Operettas. 
present- - manny suesprans ev, SERSPL ANE. . A owe act Christmas Play by Flora Clack Gartner. will. anid 
e . ° rs ent decided to spen iristmas with his elderly parenta in Florida and arranged for the ren to 
third. Christmas Decorations. visit their sister in New York City, ‘The children in turn do some planning and arrive in FI lorida, by plane, 
d from RED AND SILVER TINGEL FESTOONING. One of the best materials for decorating in time to eat Christmas dinner with their parents and 


grandparents. After the happy surprise all enjoy a 
Merry Christmas together. A unique and catchy play 
for any Christmas program. Second scene is the inside 
of a Cabin Aeroplane. 4 males, 4 females. May be 
given by eight upper grade and high school pupils; or 
by six adults and two children Time, 30 to 40 min- 
utes. 35 cents. 

A SPELL OF CHRISTMAS JOY. A charming Christ- 
mas entertainment for upper grade and high school pupils 
by Florence F. Smith, After the concert, the Glee Club 
girls turn a disappointment into an errand of cheer. An 
unforgiving father remembers the true Christmas spirit, 
a discouraged family finds comfort, a defiant son returns 
home and an overburdened woman learns to smile. A 


(wistmas trees, fancy costumes, motto letters, ete. Sparkles like frost in bright sunlight. 
RUCTOR Silver Tinsel interspersed with Viska, a red fiber that adds greatly to the beauty of the 
fstooning. In strands 6 yards long. (We do not sell less than 6 yards of a size.) We 
ifer two different widths. Order by number. 
No. TF20. % inch wide. Price, 20 cents for G-yard strand, postpaid. 
No. TF40. 1 inch wide. Price, 40 cents for G-yard strand, postpaid. 
TINSEL ICICLES. Christmas Tree Ornaments made of fine silvered wire, coiled to 
fom icicles and other peculiar shapes. Elastic. Coiled length 3% inches. Ready to 
stresses ang. 2 kinds. Order by number. Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen pack- 





d. 
rinciples No, T1410. 12 Tinsel Icicles. No. TO10. 8 Ornaments, assorted forms. 
SILVER SPRAY. A well-known material for decorating Christmas trees, party tables, fancy costumes, ete., 
demon- dring a glistening effect. Silver metal foil that has been cut in fine ribbons. ery light in weight and will 





























wt burn nor tarnish. A most beautiful decoration. In sprays, each containing about 50 fine ribbons, meas- MERRY CHRISTMAS 

gh the wing 16 inches in length. Price, 6 cents per spray; 6O cents per dozen sprays, postpaid. OY ABROPLANE very jolly number with six original songs and opportu- 

° ARTIFICIAL SNOW. A fluffy white substance chemically treated so as to be absolutely fireproof. Splen . nity for using many more. Better than a play and more A Spell of Christmas Joy 
objects id for Christmas tree decoration—each box containin enough foi average size tree. Makes a most perfect | simple than an operetta. Worthy of presentation on ” 
. home te rancene Xt = A ae of Frost Sparkle in each box. Price, 25 cents per enn ren any r hool, church, or community program. Twenty ema, 
’ ; three boxes for cents, postpaid speaking parts and as many others can be used as avail- anne == —— 
1 the SNOW SPARKLE. Tiny sparkling flakes of mineral substance which give the a effect | - eble. Time, 1% hours, 40 cents. eo ame 

to f snow to Christmas decorations. Excellent for trees, landscapes, costumes, etc. rice, 10 cents 


box; three boxes for 25 cents, postpaid THE KIDNAPPING OF SANTA CLAUS. A new Christmas operetta in two acts. Words by Effa B. 
’ J ° 


s45, , . . ; Preston. Music complete by George W. Wilmot. The Grouchy Goblins kidnap Santa Claus and plan to 
eA RE, A on. yo] TLS di. | end Christmas forever. Radiola, Queen of the Radio Fairies, broadcasts a plea for help, The whole world 


' nds, Sant 1 he Christ Spir- 
ameter. Price, per string of 12 bells, 36 cents, postpa esponds, Santa is rescued and the Christmas Sp’ 


g Proc- 
nd well 

















it is preserved. Choruses and Dances for Goblins, 
n of i its CHRISTMAS TREE HANGERS. A wire, 1% inches long, with eyelet for Elves, Christmas Bills, Northern Lights, Eskimos, 
d he holding ey and ey —_ — - "2 way ae . Radio Fairies, Jesters, Christmas Joys, Children 
Tree. Can also be used for hanging decoration to Window shades and elsewhere . : nd En ble C " Solos f Socrates, the 
and ¢ about the home or schoolroom. A most useful little article not only for Christ- She Kidnapping of Wine at Pa. wd — a 
e Cray- mas but any time. Price, 10 cents per box of 50 hangers, postpaid. SANTA CLAUS primary and, intermediate grades, Any n° of 
- characters from 50 to 100° or more, Music 
° . “ate F 2, oT : lease, 
pplying Christmas Tree Lights. catchy and easy to learn. Dialog sure to p 
; Time from 1 to 1% hours. 60 cents 
ric, an ELECTRIC LIGHTING ouvert | - li pting, and deco- 
” ith ‘ting Christmas trees. An & light fis volt tungsten SANTA’S AIR LINE. A new Chrisimas oper- 
n wi amps in assorted colors. ‘The pA. Ly is made of twist- etta in two acts. Written and arranged by Effa AIR LINE 
kes “ wire, round colored composition sockets and combination k. Preston, Music complete by George W. A. yil- 
s ma ping and connector, To be used with a circuit of 110-125 mot. Groue ho, one of Santa's assistants, ma m8 
° les wits, Not to be used with a battery. ‘These lights make wager with Santa, which just, about ruins the 
artic ‘antiful decorations, not only for the Christmas tree, but Christmas plans, | Peterkins discovers Groucho's 


unfair plot and with the aid of Santa’s Aviators 
the Christmas mail arrives in time, and Santa 





‘cess ‘ room, window, porch or lawn. One set is sufficient for 
pr i small ‘tree. For larger trees order two or three sets. 


i Ovstmas Operetta | ius fie er, iatastugeds Tne’ echoes, ate 
. &y Sila | Preston ane “CN . \ . lod are 

2 : mmo! mt pleas and easily learned, Five prin 

scarfs go- fae nila “oleetric, Metts outnee ane pe mer eens ape ‘required, with any number 


rs, for above set or similar electric lighting outfits. 
carfs, Price, 3 for 30 cents; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. We do 
Wt aecept orders for less than 3 bulbs at one time. 


Leeetial 
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f others. For ct intermediate or grammar t 
vades. Time, 1 to 1% hours. 60 cents. 





designs, sat i . ake ss . se 

ists, are All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
— twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @, Our complete catalog, “The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 
> rom 





y, Sw | Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 









to our Students 


ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
pert and professor wants 

the opportunity to weleome you 
as a student so you will quickly 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
--yes, you will be able to play just 
like the native Hawaiians To pet 
you started and help your musical 
eucecss which will bring you popu- 
jarity, you will receive a beauti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, the same 
as the one pictured, when you 
enroll. Our short cut method 

of instruction will enable , 


you to play a piece al- oe dd 
most from the first PY ine 
lesson, Rush coupon Vx 
for full particulars to- 


day and we will re 
serve a Hawaiian 
Guitar for you. 





Learn to 


Play Quickly 


With oor short cut method 
of instruction you will quick! 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
which will bring you popularity and social 
evecess. You learn to play from notes. If yoo 
never hadany musical training, you will quickly 

et on, because our experts have perfected a course of 

ome instruction which is as simple as learning A,B,C’s, 


PICTURE and PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
METHOD EASY We don't depend upon 


printed lessons only for 
your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors proves, diagrams, charts 
and phonograph records for each lesson. 
This prectically brings our professors from 
our studio to your home and enables you to 
Heten to thelr playing just as If they were ec- 
tually fn front of you + prove this ts easy, we 
will send you your first lesson tree. 


RUSH COUPON — Send No Money 
tho mre are we that yon will become one of our students, we 
wit ee free without obligation, eur first lesson. Also receive 
© free bie book which gives particulars ehout our course, 
Write for your free book and your free lesson today. 


HAWANAN STUDIO No. 72120 
ef New York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please rush your free book, ‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar’’ and my_firet lesson. Also reserve « Hawaiian 
Guitar for me. This obligates me lo ne way whatever. 








4 : Quality reproductions 
Application Photos! [24)\%,,"spreessen" 
$1.50 About 2'e x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
inala preferred. Originals returned. Folders 5¢ each 


KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa. 





Gay Surprises 
for 
Christmas 


Artistic Borders, 
Delightful Posters, 

Helpful Seat-work Mate- 

rial and Gift Suggestions. 


Send for your December 
package of Interludes of 
Pleasure to-day. 


Constructive Seat-Work Service, 
Princeton, Illinois 


I am enclosing 50 cents for the 
December package of Interludes of 
Pleasure. 


Name 


Address.............. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 

Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


resent 








Golden Rule Week 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of 
the Golden Rule Foundation, has issued 
the following announcement of Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, December 
7-14: 

“Midway between the great Feasts of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas comes In- 
ternational Golden Rule Week, when we 
should pause to think of the multitudes 
who have no harvests and for whom 
there can be no Christmas joys unless 
we practice as well as preach the Golden 
Rule. 

“This practice is a test of our religion. 
Whether Catholics, Protestants or Jews, 
Modernists or Fundamentalists, we all 
believe in the Golden Rule. Do we live 
it? Golden Rule Week summons us to 
plain living and high thinking. It asks 
us to measure ourselves by universal 
standards to see how nearly we have at- 
tained to our ideals. It is an education- 
al, character-building observance as well 
as practical philanthropy. 

“This year the period has been extend- 
ed from Golden Rule Sunday to Golden 
Rule Week in order to include Public 
Schools as well as Sunday Schools; Jews 
as well as Christians; Service Clubs and 
Business Agencies as well as Churches; 
Theatres and secular press as well as 
religious organizations. 

“It is a season, when, throughout the 
world, the strong are asked to help the 
weak, the rich to share with the_poor, 
the employed with the unemployed and 
those who are prosperous with those who 
are in adversity. Thus shall we be 
truly prepared for the enjoyment of 
Christmas festivities and for the cele- 
bration of the birth of Him ‘who went 
about doing good,’ feeding the hungry, 
healing the sick, helping the oppressed, 
and who taught us that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ 

“Money contributed during Golden 
Rule Week may be designated for any 
organization, institution, charity or 
type of work in which the donor may 
be especially interested. One hundred 
cents of every dollar so contributed will 
go as directed, none for expenses. 
There is little or no excuse for not giv- 
ing. The minimum gift,—the differ- 
ence in the cost of a frugal Golden 
Rule meal and the usual bountiful ‘din- 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


cash reserves of the donors. If passed 
through the Foundation treasury for 
any object approved by the Foundation’s 
Committee on Research, Information 
and Survey, the probabilities are that a 
supplementary sum will be added to it 
from general funds. 

“Millions are starving to-day. Other 
millions are undernourished. Many are 
sick, without needed medical aid. 
Others are hungry for educational and 
cultural opportunities that we have. 
Let us be thankful that at this Thanks- 
giving Golden-Rule Christmas Season 
we may be on the ‘giving’ rather than 
on the ‘receiving’ end of the Golden 
Rule.” 

Men whose names carry weight in 
public-spirited and humanitarian move- 
ments are sponsors of the Golden Rule 
Foundation: Albert Shaw, John G. 
Agar, John H. Finley, Felix M. War- 
burg, Charles L. White, Charles V. 
Vickrey, William B. Millar, Fleming H. 
Revell, and Dr. Cadman. The address 
of the Golden Rule Foundation is 60 
East 42d Street, New York. 





School Savings Help in 
Depression 


School savings continue to spread. 
The largest number of schools and the 
greatest number of children partici- 
pating since the school savings plan 
was inaugurated were registered June 
30, 1930, according to a report of the 
Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association. The total amount 
of money deposited during the year 
was almost half a million dollars greater 
than it was in 1928-29. Here, how- 
ever, the record of growth stops, since 
the net savings from the year’s deposits 
($7,690,530,) was $2,849,400 less than 
the net savings at the close of school 
in 1929. The tendency of greater with- 
drawals during the past school year is 
attributed by the report to widespread 
unemployment. 

“There can be scarcely any doubt,” 
it declares, “of the necessity on the 
part of parents of dipping into the sav- 
ings of their children. Many banks in 
forwarding their statements of results 
have said that deposits were unsatis- 
factory because of the extent of unem- 
ployment in their respective areas.” 

Commenting on this general use of 
school children’s savings in time of 
need, the report quotes William L. 
Stoddard, executive vice-president of 
the Council on Economic Education in 
Boston, as saying in a recent address 
that “the reserve buying power of the 
American people has been a life saver 
in the present business recession. The 
public schools are beginning to appre- 
ciate that they have a responsibility in 
the forming of sound habits as to the 
uses of money. Nothing can more 
surely stabilize business than to stabilize 
the individual’s personal money habits, 
and no agency except the public schools 
can do the job so thoroughly.” 

connie 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the Progressive Education Association 
will be held in Detroit, February 26-28, 
with the Book-Cadillac Hotel as head- 
quarters. The fact that this convention 
will immediately follow that of the 
National Education Association’s De- 
partment of Superintendence, also held 
in Detroit, will enable many members 
of both organizations to attend the 











ner,—takes not one penny from the 
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meetings of each. 
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THE NEW ’ 
WIDE AWAKE |}: « 
whicl 
READERS mark 
throv 
scree! 
opera 
an ar 
back 
make 
face 
own 
an as 
stand 
Th 
and 1 
Four essentials have been carefully observed: they 
Child Interest a pen 
Careful and Even Grading may | 
Abundance of Reading-Matter of th 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, screen 
65 cents ; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, In 
70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
85 cents. head 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | §* ° 
34 Beacon Street, Boston be us 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago cons | 
head 
nished 
SEAT WORK) piux 
with a **puneh”’ Roche 
Edited by James E. McDade To 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago irtists 
SEAT WORK THAT im 
APPEALS TO CHILD nh ps 
ACTIVITY lates 
: ; Fascinating Pencil 
DS pees 7 a B re eg oy 
ep VISA a * do 
ve, \" > 9:8} PLYMOUTH PRESS ‘ | 
4 4} Vv os SEAT works ol WE 
4 ifr KNOWN 
aT — EVERYWHERE produ 
TRY A SIX-PUPIL SET: rprod 
N422 Concrete Addition (low 2d) im color $0.50 text. 





G05 Seat Work in Counting (Ist grade) in cotor 25 


N416 Washburne Individual Arithmetic Cards, 








Addition facts (2d grade) in box........ d 
R960 Vocabulary Seat Work (Ist Grade).......... 0 
R923 Sentence Completion (Ist grade)......... AS 


R971 Health Problems (3d grade) cess 50 
R910 Mother Goose Silent Reading Seat Work 
(2d grade) ...... a ; pasneekvsess.” ae 
R957 Easy Riddles (low 2d or high Ist)............ 3 
R956 “What am 1?” (Ist grade)............--. 000+ a 
“How to Conduct Individual Seat Work,” by 
James E. McDade, free with any cash 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
“* Modern Devices for the Modern Teacher” 
"1701 WEST 74th STREET Dept. B CHICAGO, ILL, 

































We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 










Catalogue Free! 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





















A Good Christmas Story 


For School and fire-side reading. Twenty-four 54x 
pages (including cover which is printed in two-color Christ 
mas design) and every paragraph full of interest. Read 
to your school, then supply the created demand by ene 
it to your school patrons for fireside reading. If a0¥ 
not have the Christmas Spirit; they will have after 
ing this remarkable story. It’s fiction based on 
ties, which makes it doubly interesting. 

Price, 25c. ea. postpaid. Gift Edition 35c or 3 for #1, 
COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


49 DISCIPLINE DEVICES 


GRADES 1 TO 8 INCLUSIVE. 
25e Postpaid, Remittance should accompany order. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL, Nicetown Station, Phils,P® 
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rved: h ill he scree With! ¢ . . ! 8 Monolo nd Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues ; 
they Will a ar on the screen, ith ~ +1: > » nologues a eadings ; ys a 4 ; 
Y il pote l f _ t. Scholarship Department of the same 19 Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 
a pencil, specia eatures in a picture company. Pantomimes ; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Wel- 
may be pointed out on the slide, instead a | come and a Closing Address. 40 cents. 
r 3 ‘ . ° : ° | THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
of the lecturer’s using a pointer on the! A number of the publications of the novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 64 
/ sot Renee + eneats Recitations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 
wan green, American Social Hygiene Association, | Siar Tsaneinnas & fmans © ae ak elton eine 
eader, In addition to the complete Over- Inc.—pamphlets costing ten cents or at 12 Dialogues and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 
eedet, | Died Projector Unit, there is available| other nominal prices—should be useful 40 conts. 
J , 5 sven ‘ CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and 
NY an Overhead Attachment which may | to the teacher, especially to one who | Intermediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations 
; 12 * J a e : h | . | ao f | by famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dia- 
be used on several models of Balopti- is in close contact with the homes OF | logues; 6 Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pan- 
. ‘ - . . . . ; : . tomimes; 3 Tableaux. 40 cents, 
) cons in order to adapt them for over-| her community or is cooperating in a ; 
sear Pages Reape t y The yoni. ee MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It con- 
head projection. Details will be fur- parent-teacher group. le association tains an abundance of material for all grades. Con- 
nished on request by the manufacturers, is glad to recommend books on im- | tents: 42 Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 a : 
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Overhead Projection 


A new aid in lantern slide projection 
js offered in an Overhead Projector 
which has recently been placed on the 
market. Instead of the image’s being 
thrown straight forward onto the 
green, it is projected up and over the 
operator’s head. The screen hangs at 
an angle, like a picture, and is placed 
back of and above the operator. This 
makes it possible for the lecturer to 
face his audience. He can operate his 
own machine, making the services of 
an assistant unnecessary, and need not 
sand up unless he prefers. 

The slides are inserted right side up 
ind the operator sees them exactly as 
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and the application of water-color pen- 
cils in specific ways is depicted. 
Jewelry designs, still life, interior deco- 
ration, the drawing of animals, textile 
patterns, floral effects, fashion design, 
and posters are represented. Since im- 
portant art schools, public and private 
schools, and colleges have recognized 
the possibilities in using Mongol Col- 
ored Pencils, the explanatory booklet 
will doubtless be valuable to art 
teachers in general, It may be had 
from Educational Department, Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Company, 37 Green- 
point Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.° For 
information on a drawing competition 
for high schools in which the first prize 
is an art school scholarship, address the 























CHRISTMAS 


cad 





By Noel Flaurier. A veritable 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. 





treasure-chest of 


rare, new Christmas entertainment material for all the grades from the first to the eighth. 


Not an old number or idea in the book. 
spirit in over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, Pantomimes and Plays. 
glad you ordered this book. 























40 cents. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Ev- 
erything new and original. It contains 71 Recita- 
tions; 8 Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 
Costume Specialties; 6 Drills ; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 
13 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Monologues ; 5 Open- 
ing and Closing numbers. 40 cents. 

JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECI- 
TATIONS. This book contains a big variety of ma- 
terial for all grades and types of children. There are 
37 recitations and monologues and 17 dialogues and 
little plays. 40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
all grades. Contents: 50 Recitations ; 25 Quotations ; 


For 


Drills; 6 Exercises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pag- 


A live, vibrating book radiating the Christmas 


You'll be 























Bausch & Lomb Optical Company,| portant life problems. As the guide eant, an Operetta; Quotations; etc. 40 cents. 
aia P anc , “*h; 2m. ¢ > CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
2 99 Rochester, N. Y. and often confidant of children, and the A collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever written 
———— adviser of parents, the teacher will wel- for Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for In- 
To acquaint teachers, students, and} come practical aid. The address of the a Ce ae eS ee ee ee ee My 
go ieee : . . = : » 2 oi ° wr ° ‘6 
naman with the “ys ea involved | American Social Hygiene Association THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. ga 
“naintine it -ncils, 2 F =~ “Ser a ‘ nee ; There are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recita- ations 
—> h pa § with — the manu-|is 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. | tions for all grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs am + 
Ps fcturers of Mongol Colored Indelible een with familiar airs;'13 Novelty Acts; 6 Drills; 6 Poing, Publiabuempe 
a — . Oe ae 7 : : ae . — Monologues for upper grades; 11 Tableaux and Pan- 
inaseg tencils have published a brochure illus-| A _ poster which reproduces Sund- tomimes; 9 Dialogues and Plays, etc. No better 
st Biated in full color. The correct meth-|blom’s painting “Mother and Child” is Christmas book published. 40 cents. 
ge : 1. (aa ; .° iil a = ' TOO MUCH CHRISTMAS. A farce of the “day 
a id of using these pencils (the markings | being offered to school superintendents after.” 4 boys, 4 girls. ‘This little farce will keep 
tors Ao Which when moistened with water |and health workers for distribution. It the audience in an uproar. 15 minutes, 25 cents. 
KNOWN ’ on a a a ° : ie s sian ? . RED AND THE CHRISTMAS WHOPPERS. A 
ervwuen fg produce wash effects) is explained, with may be had by addressing Evaporated cupast comedy fer Unser Guedes and Wich Baluate, 
rproductions of work to point the| Milk Association, 203 North Wabash 6 males, 8 females. Humor? Plenty. A good moral? 
. . ° * fa Decidedly. Christmas spirit? Absolutely. 1 hour, 
. $9 | Bxt. Color harmonies are discussed | Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 35 cents, 
ds, CHOICE CHRISTMAS SONGS. Beautiful new 
. songs for the Christmas entertainment in all grades. 
~ Some are religious, some are about Santa Claus, 
30 r some are humorous-—all are unusually melodious. 
ie The music is catchy and easy. 50 cents. 
* 
38 Tl a P ENCILS SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 
‘by THREE-PIECE SUIT. Consists of long coat, cap and good quality 
der mask. Made of good quality bright red cambric, banded with soft fleecy 
SPECIAL TEACHERS PRICE LIST material suggesting fur. Belted coat with black oil-cloth, Two sizes; 
neiidnteeioeen 40 and 44, $3.75. 
7-7 FIVE-PIECE SUIT. Consists of a three-quarter length coat, trousers, 
EA 7 cap, best quality mask, black oijl-cloth boots and belt. Made of good 
1) Pm i aa f, quality red cambric banded with soft fleecy material suggesting fur. 
Belli lig RO8ERT GLENN Two sizes: 40 and 44. Price, $5.00. 
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SANTA CLAUS MASK. No. 36. 
beard, with hood. 50 cents. 
SANTA CLAUS MASK. No. 38. 


Fine gauze, wax 


Hand-tinted and waxed. 


ed, long flowing 


Extra 








heavy white wvol beard, mustache and eyeorows. 
red sateen hood. 90 cents, 


CHRISTMAS CANDY BOXES 


We have selected these boxes on account of their bright colors, pleasin 
designs and workmanship. All are strong and durable. Ali foid an 
pack flat. hey hold a half-pound. Our boxes are exceptionally choice. 

No. 35. SANTA IN SLEIGH BOX. Printed 
in four colors. A holly green box. Santa is 
seated in his loaded sleigh driving his reindeer 
which prance merrily around the box. Has 
strong tape handle. 20 cents per dozen; $1.35 
per 100, postpaid. 

No. 57. THE WISEMEN BOX. Printed in li 


Adpenco Christmas Pencil Sets are of the high- anise Gus quilly 


est quality and will be. sure to please your pu- 
pils. Superior grade, standard size pencils with 
gilt tips and red erasers, each pencil enameled 
in bright color with pupil’s name engraved in 
large golden letters. Holly boxes are litho- 
graphed in natural colors. With each box we 
send a six inch ruler. Special price, 10 or more 


boxes, $.15 per box postpaid. PRINT NAMES PLAINLY. 


Christmas Pencils in Leather Cases 




















¢ BOX OF 


THREE 








taine four colors. A lovely misty, blue box picturing 

An unusual gift of extra fine value with pupil’s name engraved in golden letters the shepherds ond the gleaming star. Large 

eed as illustrated. This case is made of genuine leather and is known for its high oo agg ye = aeane 31 a io 

° quality. It would be hard to duplicate a more pleasing gift for your pupils at postpaid. , - = ° 
1atic the exceptionally low price quoted. Solve your “What to Give” problem by giv- No. 28 SANTA IN THE 
lges, ing Adpenco Junior Cases. Pencil sharpener and ruler are sent with each case. CHIMNEY BOX. A clever cut- 
8 out design showing Santa in the 
etc., act of going down the chimney. 


| ue MARJORIE 
| is MAR JORIE 
CT EEE MAR 


A new and unusually attractive 
design. 20 cents per dozen; 
$1.35 per 100, postpaid. 

No. 9. THE SLED BOX. 























Made in the shape of a sled. 
Printed in bright, clear colors ’ 
58 showing attractive snow scenes with children 
playing. Has strong cut-out handle. 30 cents 
llinois per dozen; $1.85 per 100, a — 
ei Five high grade pencils in genuine leather case all engraved in golden letters. ALA. ~ 7-5, Ge eaten nan 
OE 1 to 9 cases $.50 each bright and pleasing to the little folks. Strong 
Story 10 or more cases 45 each ee ——* 20 cents per dozen; $1.35 per 
Order your Christmas pencils now. We guarantee spelling in accordance with 00, postpaid. 
7% , . : 4 , » & € s S TOYS BOX. inted 
jour Siisit B] your list. Prompt uttention given to all orders. PRINT NAMES PLAINLY. Mm, Tg - A de By 
weer seated before a lighted Christmas tree playing 
— FREE To Teachers with toys. Appropriate for little tots. Has 
If any @ With each order for 30 or more boxes of No. 29 strong tape — 20 cents per dozen; $1.35 
e after read Individual! Name Pencils or 12 Adpenco per 100, postpa’ 
ed on resi Junior Cases we will send absolutely Free Ask for Illustrated Catalogue of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, and Aids for Teachers 
a set of high quality pearls packed in an ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
or 3 for $l, attractive Christmas box. 
aces] ADVERTISING PENCIL CO PAINE PUBLISHING CO 
VICES ° ° 
——_— WALBROOK 30, BALTIMORE, MD. FIRST AND JEFFERSON STS. oy -N Ake) mele, 
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There are no better months 
for picture study than 
November and December. 
Awaken new interest with 
these pictures. Teach the 
Christmas story with them. 











ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 50 for 


Children, or 50 Art 
Subjects. 


‘‘| have used your pic- 
tures for years, and find 
them invaluable.’’ 





Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 

Size 22x28 inches, including 

the margin. $1.00 each for 











‘The Perry Pictures 





Madonna of the Chair Raphael 


“The Ocean Ferry” 


An attractively illustrated little puj} 
lication is The Ocean Ferry, which tel 
much of interest regarding travel ;; 

| different parts of the world. For jp, 





Express your Christmas 
wish to your pupils and 
friends with The Perry 





Pictures. It will long be 


' stance, in the October issue is an artic 
remembered. 


on Alexandria, visited on the typic) 
| world cruise, giving pictures and ty 
maps contrasting the city of to-day an/ 
in Cleopatra’s time. The Ocean Fer 











TWO CENT SIZE 


5% x8. For 25 or more. is distributed through the offices of th 
Send 50 cents for 25 Madon- | International Mercantile Marine Con, 
nas, or 25 Art Subjects, pany. The New York office is at 

or 25 for Children. Broadway. 








Teachers who plan to vacation 
Canada next summer will be intereste 
/to utilize in advance the information; 
material which they may obtain with. 
‘out cost from the National Develop 
ment Bureau, Department of the |». 
Christmas Greeting Cards. terior, Ottawa, Canada. 


Our 1930 box of 18 Christmas 


‘*My earliest appreciation 
of Art was given to me 
through your pictures.”’ 

















Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Greeting Cards, each with | at earn back ian’e whes * should te 
at ag Raye yr ono Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. an interlined envelope, for put ap before it, and continue to try. 
shownhereand The Angelus. | $1.00. No two cards alike. | | Boys & Girls Earn Xmas Mons 

The Perry Pictures © cox 15, Malden, Mass. Wie fx fend stgnets Cncepe Sone Get Sees 





ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 36-N.1.P., Brooklyn, Ni. |. 
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THOUGHT TEST READERS 


Do your pupils really comprehend what they 
read? Do they read words mechanically 
without getting the thought? Teaching the 
pupil to understand what he reads is the 
dificult task in teaching reading. The 
Thought Test Readers make this task much 
easier. These readers are designed to de- 
velop thought-getting. That is their chief 
purpose. Also, testing devices are given in 
these readers so that you can grade the pu- 
pil as accurately as in arithmetic or spelling. 
Postpald prices: Primer $0.60; First Grade 
Reader $0.60; Second Grade Reader $0.68; 
Third Grade Reader $0.76; Fourth Grade 
Reader $0.84; Test sheets, second grade 
$0.20; third grade $0.28; fourth grade $0.32. 


Send This Coupon to Our Ne Nearest Office ! 


The University Publishing Co., 
1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
298 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Tex 


Please send me free booklets on 
L) Thought Test Readers 
C) Kinscella Readers 








KINSCELLA READERS 


Stories that lead to everywhere! These are 
informational readers which provide the 
child with fascinating stories of the world 
of music—stories which cultivate the child’s 
appreciation of music and correlate music 
with other subjects in the curriculum, par- 
ticularly history and geography, art, lan- 
guage and travel. Why not use supplemen- 
tary readers that have a definite cultural 
value? The Kinscella Readers perform the 
double duty of providing reading material 
that is interesting and informational and at 
the same time possesses cultural value. 

Books in the Kinscella series and the post- 
paid prices: Storyland $0.60, The Man in 
the Drum and Other Tales $0.72, Folk 
Stories from Many Lands $0.80, Conrad's 
Magic Flight $0.88, Tales of Olden Days 
$0.96, Around the World in Story $1.04. 














Name 

Position 

Street or R. F. D. 
ee OO 
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ENGLE’S NATIONAL “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET 


Ke Ff Gg Hh 


Boldly engraved by @ master craftsman—CapitalLetters 3° vertical height—clearly visible across room. Printed on best 


white bristol 
Sead MONEY ORDER for sample set at following POST 


PAIMARY ALPHABET ( 
Script Al —— 


makes a beautiful blackboard border 16 ‘3 feet lo: ne with nationally used penmanship systems. 


PAID 


J.L. ENGLE, Map Man’’ 607 Third Avenue, Beaver, Penna. 
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S See a, 
a: SRN 









1.4 
10k. Gid, $8.00 Ba. Dozen § 





= 441 Raised L Letters a 








Sterl. Sliver, with 1K’ Gold “te, BEee be No. R3 


= Loan S *rincipal's hindereeme Gold 
4 Pr ED upon —, rine 
4, 4 Prompt and safe shipmen 


eee 





Stert. Sil. 


Roll. Gold 16 

No. C 032 Each 

Sil, Plate 16 

Gold Filled 20 

| rig Silver $b 
Gold 


Ster!.Sil, i. 8 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 
ty ER area 





fm, From $1.00 up. Send for our 24 
> showing hundreds of 


Page Catalog 
Ringe & Fins at Pastery pstecs; Rings 


—s 
yt 





a4 aun Ave., North Attteboro,Mass. 





FREE CATALOG 
Ne cLass PINS wa 
OF FEREN 





SILVER PLATE 75thm et e700 
Rochester; 


ARTS CO. INC. 752 Portland Ave 








| 


- Teachers Wanted *" “gra” 
Dividends on Health Assets | ,,,,, NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, TNC, 
*Gincin 


sburgh, Northampton 





i, nm, on 

What returns can be expected as a| 5% seeiethe, — in a 
result of health training in our schools? Class Pins, Rings and Pennani 

Of course the dividends never can be _ Write for our 1931 Catalog 
° ° oe Pin shown with any letters, numerals, « 
computed with quite the precision of a colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate te 
} fi - | . n B lik ° each, doz. $5.00, Fullline pennants, caps,er. 
nancial investment. ut, like an in- UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyn,h. 














vestment, they will depend on what 
the health assets are in the beginning 
and how well they are conserved and 
increased. Perhaps the first thing to 
be done by any persons interested in the 
problem is to make an inventory of their 


own school and community. Ch . Gif 
A ready way to take such an inven- | ristmas l ts 


tory is to use a sheet prepared for this) EMBOSSED PERSONAL STATIONER! 











FREE CATALOG 
E,ther pin, silver plate: --35fea 
Sterling s:lver or gold plate -- ° 50 fea 
lor2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters bdates 


lower Pricer on Dozen bots 
BASTIAN BROS CO 959 eastian 8.06 ROCHESTER NY 

















purpose by the National Tuberculosis | 7 Pec caesar pone acta 
. . our name an rei none 0 our . 

Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New (Clip this advertisement and send with correct amount) 

° e ° Check the style you wish in Bond Paper (Strathmore Linen $1 ex 
York, which 1S available through weil { } Box No. 1 a a ag mag - gg all on 

. single 8 

of the state and local tuberculosis as- | ( ) tox No. 14-200 single sheets, 100 envelopes, all em 
sociations engaged in the country-wide |‘ ) ¥x No.2 -100 double! sheets, 100 envelopes, all em, 
Christmas seal sale. Part of the money| —¢,.Stesslercinagee:, Tht. gay (a 
raised each year is used to provide such NAME PENCIL SETS 


with zipper leather cases. Excellent gifts for pupils at low priew 


means as these for the promotion of | BeERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS CARD 
good health among children. To make | titeh grade assortment—20 Cards with Name Embossed . . 
the inventory, the teacher, or other in- PF — 7. —— nmerny edie reoerened 
terested person, checks Certain Questions | p. ...1 Statiouery Corp. 106 E. 32nd St, New York, Kl. 
Yes” or “No. 
These questions pertain to the school- | _ 

room, the community, and the pupils. { 
They include such pertinent and reveal- 
ing interrogatories as “Is the ventila- 
tion of the schoolroom good? (a) 
Windows open whenever possible, (b) 
68 degrees is a desirable temperature. ; 
In relation to the community, such 
questions are propounded as: “Is there 
medical inspection of the children?” 
and “Is there a school nurse?” In fol- 
lowing the inventory through to the 
pupils themselves, teachers are asked to 
answer these queries, among others: 
“How many sleep long hours with win- 
dows open?” and “How many look like 
healthy, happy children?” 




















NOEL! 


and CRAYOLA drawing 
_ cards, and cut-outs. Write 
for free booklet, “Draw with 


ps ‘ ‘ Cc 
In addition to the questions compris- ee ee ee 


ing the inventory, a “progress chart” vice Buscan effecs east 
may be kept. The good marks are | services gratis. State grade. 
added in the asset column, showing the | BINNEY & gnesyE CO 
increase in the health balance from time | 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


to time. ee | 
The shortest way to do many things | } ( RAYOLA 


is to do only one thing at a time.—Cecil. | 


E. L. HUFF ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 




















EA ERS Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best 
T CH AGENCY, tions in Tat, Special reference service for independent applic 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, Recent certification data FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ 
Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies rienced personal service. 
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st ¥|  Teachers—the ideal gift! Peay | 4 
n with. . i e } ‘ i | 
ee : Pupils’ names stamped in gold ee Contes > q 

rie color on each pencil Le a 
ould |S . " R 
to try, bs in. 
Mom} if : 
umiip |S : 
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‘INC, 4 os 
mel 
“sc} | A BOX OF THREE J 
Paimyn.h i : 

W] POSTAGE 
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HESTER WY 
—_—_—_—_—_——. 


: | The Ideal Gift—Practical, Appropriate, Beautiful and Personal 
ts | i 
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Last year bags ns age Re sy State gave Pupils one tages 
3 Christmas Name Pencils, with the recipient’s name stamped in go 
LONER! Nt color on each pencil. This year these teachers will re-order, and ONE NAME TO A BOX 
es " thousands of others will select this ideal gift. 
Soan thet Nothing you give can be so PERSONAL to each of your pupils. Box of 3—1 15c— On Orders for 10 
re . SUPERFINE pencils, in fine Holly Boxes, make gifts that are prac- Boxes or More i 
all om i tical, unique, appreciated and inexpensive; they’re IDEAL. Picture O i 
- oe the delight of cach of your pupils at receiving such a PERSONAL On Orders for less than 10 Boxes..............ccccccccsssssssssesseees 25¢ a box “ 
ball = gift from you this Christmas. The Del Gift B : : in 
&: SUPERFINE Pencils are hexagon shaped, our highest grade 5-cent © penuxe ul ox The Special Gift Box in 
at low pries i quality, soft and firm lead compressed and fully waxed. Polished Holly Box of 6 Pencils........ 35¢ Holly Box of 12 Pencils....50c in 
CARDS —— tip with Red Para rubber erasers. They keep a point and 10 Boxes or more, per box 25c 10 Boxes or more, per box 45¢ > 
Gifts. “ on’t break easily. le 
— , “ Packed in fine Holly Christmas Boxes, extra heavy material, with in 
v York, M. % | covering of poinsettia and holly leaves and berries ithographed in ino’ : ce 
ome 4 b natural colors. Made in six colors, Red, Blue, Correct Spelling—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed y 
hy — Green, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. Names are proof-read three times to assure correct spelling before | 
. olor assortment in each box. being put on the individual pencils in gold color. We guarantee deliy- 
: In ordering Christmas Name Pencils, it is ery in time, Pencils are shipped in holly gift boxes to you the same | ¥# 
Xi well to order a few EXTRA boxes for pupils day we receive the order. POSTAGE PAID. R 





its. Write 
raw with 
rove your 
- Art Ser 
onsultan! 


grade. 


‘Hn CO. 
lew York 







who may enter your classes before Christmas. 















These may have “Merry Christmas”, or some ! 










































other inscription. Combine your orders with ; 
Ay other teachers and we can assure you the * 
> best of service. Order : 
Early! | | 
X Write on one side ; 
of the paper, only. ; 
% Write pupils’ “4 
* names plainly, in Lag 
“ a row. Write in. 
: YOUR name and fn. 
, address plainly. - 
: Enclose money or- y 
y der, check or cur- "Y 
Ps rency. We pay i 
, postage. We guar- ce 
4 SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK antee correct iS 
? Th D Pencil Co., Dept. N.-12, D Ohi and guarantee © | |i 
‘ and guarantee to y 
. e ayton enci 0., ep ayton, ” ship in time. S 
If References: Union Trust Co., Dayton; Dun’s, Dayton; Bradstreet, Dayton; University of Dayton, Dayton; and tens of th ds of pl d eer 
| NTE Ea ORE EAE CLL AE TEL LIE ALE EE EERE DELETE AE AEE ETE UTA TOMA REELS CLE AE RENTED LE LE LE AE RIES OR 
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@ FASCINATING 


o> Cut, Color and Paste | THe New Books 
Work For All Grades The publishers of the books listed below 


will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 








Here is seat work that will keep your pupils busy .... work they + 


will delight in doing, and that can be done with a minimum of super- additional information regarding them. 
vision On your part. 

Each set nchetes ten 9 x 12 inch Paine Poster Projects, with full instructions and a THe Marywoop First- YEAR MANUAL. 
picture of each poster as it will look when completed. Each poster before completion iste . 5 a Sj 
requires coloring in either crayon or water color, cutting out various parts and past- By Sister Mary Estelle of the Sisters 
ing these parts on the heavy black sheets furnished with each set. The finished posters | of the Order of Saint Dominic, 
make splendid wall decorations, G d Rapids. Mich P: 119 
Paine’s Posters are SIMPLE, REALISTIC, EDUCATIONAL and ARTISTIC. They a - - 7" ir PP- 
have been tested in grades one to eight, with equally good effect and enthusiasm. 48c. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. 
Camp Fire Girts Liprary OF THE 
Seven Crarts. Illustrated. Paper. 
| Leathercraft and Beading by Helen 
Biggart from “The Hand Book of 
Craft Work in Leather” by Lester 













Indian Posters. 10 post- What I Saw In Hol- Pligrim Posters, 10 at- Good Health Posters. 10 of. ‘ ae 

ers in all doptetine’ the land, 5@. posters in all thn posters in all posters = _~ shanias Griswold. 62pp. Block Printing and 
life of the early Ameri- Sowing life, homes. cns- vortraying the life of ‘tem ways to be healthy. 4 li - 
can Indians, Colorful, mes. tat ee ae our Pilgrim Fathers, {"olortul and vitally in: Stenciling by Robert Bruce Inverar 
5O cents, set of ten. of ten. : GO cents, set of ten. of ten. F | ity. 28pp. The Camp Fire Out- 


fitting Co., New York. 





Christmas Eve. A beau- ing and colorful manner iMustrating the story oe animals in their native Edna Albert. Illustrated by Esther 


the First Christmas 








Herbert Witherspoon. _ Illustrated. 
. | Cloth. 84pp. $1.25. The Slingerland- 











B k t M t i Is High Grade Comstock Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 

aske ry ateria Teachers’ Application ADVENTURES IN GEOGRAPHY, ‘written 
FOR SCHOOL USE~POSTAGE PREPAID is and Illustrated (in color) by Ger- 

Colored Reed, l5c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular at a P H Oo T O S le Ali “eK; ( — “es 

Colors. White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds, Discount on large 25 FOR $1.50 trude ice ay. ° pp- 

orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas- Made fromany good photograph. $2.50. The P. F. Volland Company, 

ket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden % Original returned, “hic 

Beads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and .| Size 2’4x4. Double Weight. Gq 1cago. 

price list only l5e, MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. LOCATING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

4th St., Phillipsburg, Kansas. 











IN PuBLIsHED Sources. University 











The | of Illinois Bulletin. Bureau of Edu- 

cational Research, College of Educa- 

S ith’ Re ents MOTION PICTURE tion. By Walter S. Monroe, Direc- 
mi S g IN | tor, Bureau of Educational Research; 


° | Thomas T. Hamilton, Jr., and V. T. 
Review Books SCHOOL ROOMS | Smith, Assistants, Bureau of Educa- 
| tional Research. Paper. 142pp. 50c. 

' University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Younc Cup. By Winifred Rand, 
A.B., R.N., Parental Education, Mary 
| E. Sweeny, M.S., M.A., Nutritionist, 
and E. Lee Vincent, Ph.D., Psychol- 


Thousands of Teachers use them 
daily to drill for examinations 


For tests, claas drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc, 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for higher standings on examinations, Com- 
piled from N.Y, State Regents papers, in- 
cluding 1930. 




















TT 





i. | Wirt MorGAN ON THE Main. By C. 
Lae | M. Bennett, Author of “Mutiny Is- 
A V4 oul | land,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Bt “eirD 287pp. $2.50. E. P. Dutton & | 
Santa Claus Posters. 10 What f Saw on the Christ Child Posters, 10 What # Saw at the Zoo. Come . ny, Inc., New York. 
Ranta's ” an on Sevicting ber am tntaneat> ae ae Se, LM a wit Li heey I a PENN . Woops. By 


i wroject. . ife on the modern farm munts, 60 ’ 
set of tens BO cents, set of ten. cents, set of ton. of ten. oe Brann. Cloth, 312pp. $2.00. Long- 
ORDER PAINE’S POSTERS TODAY mans, Green and Company, New 
50 cents a set. 8 sets for $3.50 (postpaid). _ York. 
Supply pupils with this splendid seat work. More educational enjoyment for them. . oe Music AND THE Out-or-Doors, Sug- } 
sie o ou! der se e in i > shec y i ° ° 
— be i! Order sets by name in any quantity and send check or money order wit | gestions for the leader who wishes to 
ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED introduce a better type of music to 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, ee a 
First & Jefferson Sts., Avh'Cclitmen Boots and Aide forTeachers. Dayton, O, ranberry Snow. Introduction by 


—_ 


December 1934 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary teadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 


the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 


on the New International for pronuncia- 
a spelling, compounding, and division 
of wor 








The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is jn accord with 
the best modern 
Practice. 


Use it in your own 
schools, 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 

the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 











G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



















Now every school X : 
, teacher can easily and Qos 
aged Organize a rhythm band. “& 
ive your pupils the benefit of 
this fundamental musical training. 
Ic increases interest in all class- 
room activities. 
We give you com- 
plete details of 


How fo Simple and success 


Organize plained in this book 


FREE copy. nc cbligatin 
| LUDWIG & LUDWI6 


tin Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Used for over 30 years, by eapeens private = 7” ogist, all of Merrill-Palmer School, 
schools throughout U. S. and Canada, Educators in ever increasing numbers are find- ° Saat 
Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, ing the motion a to — Detroit. Illustrated. bog 394pp. 
each more | “ork. It is the one m jum that conveys a sub- ‘ ‘ ’ rs Compan 
Be in lots of 6, 30¢ each for 12 of ject in complete actuality and in a manner read- $2.75. W B. Saunde pany, 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: ily understood by every eaten. ae eutien Philadelphia. 
picture, because it interests and entertains as | , =" ” 
j bene od English een Fn ard educates, greatly increases the effectiveness of Tap. A Story for Girls. By Mae Fos 
English Grammar Ancient Hlstory each teacher's efforts. ter Jay. Cloth. 294pp. $1.75. 
raphy English History . 
Us History Baaloan theses > * W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 
Physiology American History , we: ; 
Spelling — Government The Aqne, a Fhe. roy is. eats adap- Rippy AND Buppy’s Ho.iways. By 
Siient Reading conomics ted to school work. ig in weight, stronger ; é 
ee ee GA by comparison than any other portable projector,| Margaret Warde, [Illustrated by Ve 
amen’ Sf ver brent it i "rend to, fonction by plugwing int nearest | Elizabeth Cadie. Cloth. 175 pp. 
ear Fren ’ : 
Geometry — 4st Year German and smooth flowing. The exclusive Gold Glass | 96c. D. Appleton and Company, 
(new type questions) 2nd Year German Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any | k 
— are Yes Garman point for detailed inspection and discussion with- | New York. 
Bicloay Sng vow hace on any Gage of fen. |'Tom AND MOT. By Max Trell.  Illus- 
3rd Year Latin 
focleay Oommerclal a ° . ° trated by Jo McMahon. Cloth. 
Ohenitry a oon ony A demonstration of the Acme Portable Pro- 184pp. $1.50. Cosmopolitan Book 
Physical Geography Elementary Bookkeeping jector with a typical educational film will reveal fe k 
4st Year English Rgvanesd ee its unlimited possibilities as an aid to school Corporation, New York. 
ist f Ed ti r 
Sed Veer English Paycholog sand, rincl- — | Wuar 1s Epucation? School Better- 
4th Year English ples of Education - h 
a ment Studies. By L. A. Sherman 
Order direct from thin list, or write for free catalog| Send for free booklet Number H-12 at St , y oe - , 
describing all Smith Helps in Teaching, University re) ebraska. a. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, |ACME DIVISION | 4opp. Henry c. +.“ re 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP.; Commission, Union Trust Building, 
90 Gold Street New York City| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Athletics #4 


FOLK DANCES — PAGEANTS — GAMES- 
FESTIVALS—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Thousands of Teachers 
use our books 


80-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog with Table of Contest 
of books, sent on request. 


A.S.BARNES & COMPANY 


Educational Book Publishers since 
67 West 44 Street, New Yor 


20 Different SONG-O-PHONES! 


Write at Once for Catalogue 
Play at Once... . Start a Band! 


Nostudy, no effort, Children learn to pial 
at once, and SONG-O-PHONE develops the 
lungs as well as their ear for harmony. 
Hundreds of successful student bands, & 
tertaining others, benefiting themselves, 
Fine orchestral effects secu’ easily: 
Music Supervisors and Boards of Eduet 
tion endorse SONG-O-PHONE. Pract —} 
for children from kindergarten th’ 
high school age...also rr oat 
20 different models, 70c to $3.25 each. Se 
catalogue. THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, , Y 
548 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn,™” 


bad ——, 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to 0 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines iy" 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $!. j 
both. $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thouss® 
words. Specialresearch $6.00. 

JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, low’ 
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PRINTING 

SURFACES i" 
Two Duplicators “i 
in One—for the 
Price of One.. 














Duplicator. “It Saves Time, Labor, and Money, 


$7.50—LESS SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS OF 10%, OR $6.75 NET 


For Orders Direct From This Advertisement. 
With It, We Refund Your Money. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 






Want a Good Duplicator ? 







it. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied- Order Now 


5 
? Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate Durkin'’s Double Duty Durable 


Use It 30 Days and If You Are Not “Delighted’’ ; 
Descriptive Booklet Upon Request, ‘ 
: 

4 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


— At Special Price | 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“TWO-FACED” DUPLICATOR. 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own Typewritten 
or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
Music, Maps, Examinations, School Papers, 
etc.—or anything wanted in one or more colors. 


Whenever you want ten, twenty, or forty, or 
up to 150 of the same kind of letters—or any- 7 
thing—just write one (for original) inregular ¢ 
way. Putit on Duplicator Copying Film, and : 
r 
4 
. 


PRILIF. 


a strong copy (or negative) is transferred to 
Duplicating Film, remove it (original) and 
print the duplicate (fac-simile) copies by 
laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one to five colors at same 
operation, “Jt is the Duplicator You Want.” 
“Anything You Want Whenever You Want 


“Special Three” Cap Size (9x14 inches) Complete 


Dept. 2M, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Announcing A New Convenience for Teachers 


A chart showing the tabulated results of over 6,000 sepur- 
ste computations for the quick determination of the correct 
pereentage grade for any test where the number of ques- 
tons or problems does not exceed 100, together with a guide for the 

of the Normal Distribution Carve. Printed on heavy Tag 
stock with fullinatructions. 25¢ postpaid. write for discounts on 
wantity orders. THE MOORE 
st. , MINN. 








OMPANY, 850-8, Charies St., 






BOOKS! cerdicg FREE 


25,000 books of all publishers. Fiction, educational, scien- 
tific, ete. Old time favorites and latest ‘‘big sellers.’’ 36 
years of quick satisfying service to public, private and 
schoollibraries. Hundreds of thousands of individual cus- 
tomers, Whether interested inone ormany books, send 
postcard today for new catalog “*Bargains in Books."” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 52 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, IMlinois 











at home without 
a teacher, in '4 the usual 
time and '4 the usual cost? 


Over 600,000 folks have learned to 
jlay their favorite instruments the 
U.S. School of Music way! 

That’s a record of which we’re 
mighty proud! A record that proves, 
better than any words, how thorough, 
hw easy, how modern this famous 
method is. 

Just think! You can quickly learn to 
play any instrument—directly from the 
notes—and at an average cost of only a 
few cents a day. 

You study in your own home, practice 
4 much or as little as you please. Yet 
almost before you realize it you are 
playing real melodies—not dull scales. 


Like Playing a Game 
The lessons come to you by mail. 
they consist of complete printed in- 
structions, diagrams, and all the music 
you need. You simply can’t go wrong. 
first you are told what to do. Then a 
picture shows you how to do it. Then 
you do it yourself and hear it. No pri- 
vate teacher could make it any clearer. 
Truly, the U. S. School method has 
removed all the difficulty, boredom, and 

xtravagance from music lessons. 


ee Fun—Popularity 


You'll never know 
what real fun and good 
times are until you've 
learned to play some 
musical instrument. For 
music is a joy-building 
tonic-a sure cure for 





Pick Your Instrument 
Violin 


i 





jute 
Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 


Plecolo Mandolin the “blues.”” If you can 
Guitar "Cello play, many invitations 
Hawalian Steel Guitar | come to you. Amateur 


Sight Singing 


= one Gorman 

ccordion 

Volee & Speech Culture 
y and Com- 


Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 


orchestras offer you won- 
derful afternoons and 
evenings. 

Never before have you 
had such a chance as 
this to become a musician 
—a really good player on 
your favorite instrument 
—without the deadly 
drudgery and prohibitive 
expense that were such 
drawbacks before. 


ing or Tenor) 
Piano Course 














Here’s Proof! 


“I am making excellent progress on the ‘cello 
—and owe it all to your easy lessons,"" writes George 
C. Lauer, of Belfast, Maine. 

“| am now on my 12th lesson and can already 
play simple pieces,” says Ethel Harnishfeger, Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 
I started,” 
“I have completed only 20 lessons and can play 


‘Il knew nothing about music when 


almost any kind of music I wish, My friends are | 
astonished,” writes Turner B, Blake, of Harrisburg, | 


Hl. 

And C. C, Mittlestadt, of Mora, Minn., says, “I 
have been playing in the brass band for severa! 
months now, I learned to play from your easy 
lessons,” 

You, ,too, can learn to master the piano, violin, 
‘cello, saxophone—any instrument you prefer—this 
quick, easy way! Little theory—plenty of accom- 
plishment, That's why students of the U.S. School 
course get ahead twice as fast as those who study 
by old-fashioned, plodding methods, 


Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson—F REE 


The whole interesting story about the U.S, School 
course cannot be told on this page. A booklet has 
been printed, “Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
that explains this famous method in detail, and is 
yours free for the asking. With it will besenta 
Free Demonstration Lesson, which proves how de- 
lightfully quick and easy~how thorough this 
modern method is. 

If you really want to learn to play at home— 
without @ teacher -in one-half the usual time 
and at one-third the usual cost—by all means send 
for the Free Bookletand Free Demonstration Lesson 
AT ONCE. No obligation. (Instruments supplied 
if desired—eash or credit.) U.S. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 612 Brunswick Bldg,, New York. 

U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
612 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars 
of your easy payment plan. I am interested in the 
following course: 





Have You 

... Instr? 
Name 
Address 
City — 


| Educational Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE Poets. By W. B. 
Pern. Five illustrations in black and 
white, and four in color. Cloth. 
144pp. $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Art Epucation Cuarts. Arranged by 
Leon Loyal Winslow, Author of 
“Organization and Teaching of Art.” 
Illustrated. Paper. 64pp. $1.58. 
Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 

PRiMakyY ARITHMETIC Pap. NUMBER 
| THree. By M. S. Robertson, State 

Department of Education, Baton 

Rouge, La., and L. S. Rugg, West 

| End Elementary School, Alexandria, 

La. Paper. D. C. Heath and Com- 

pany, New York. 





} 
| 





| CHILDREN OF THE CovERED WaGon. | 


Report of the Commonwealth Fund | 


| Child Health Demonstration in 
Marion County, Oregon, 1925-1929. 
By Estella Ford Warner, M.D., and 

| Geddes Smith. Illustrated. Cloth. 

| 123pp. $1.00 postpaid. The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publi- 

| cations, 41 East 57th Street, New 
York. 

FROM THE OLD To THE New Epuca- 
vioN. By William A. Baldwin, for 
twenty-seven years Principal of the 





| Hyannis State Normal School, Au- | 


thor of “Industrial-Social Education,” 
| Lecturer in Ethics at the Rhode Island 


Cloth. 19lpp. New England Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 
| Skipper. The Story of a Dog. By M. 
Benson Walker, Author of “Scottie.” 
Illustrated in color by Margaret S. 
Johnson. Cloth. 256pp. $2.00. 


York. 

THe Narurawist’s Diary. 
door Folks. William Gould Vinal 
(“Cap’n Bill”), Director Nature 
Guide School, School of Education, 
Western Reserve University. $1.50. 

, The Slingerland - Comstock Com- 

' pany, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Directed Srupy Guipes FoR STEVEN- 
SON’s TREASURE IsLAND. By Alma 
Leonhardy and Grace W. Hogoboom. 
Illustrated. Paper. 48c. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

THe Reps or THE Mipt. An Episode 
of the French Revolution. Trans- 

| lated from the Provencal by Cath- 

arine A. Janvier. Edited by Bertha 

Evans Ward, Chairman of the Eng- 





Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Detroit Teachers College, Author of 
“The Psychology of Learning,” etc. 
Cloth. 387pp. $2.10. 
York, Inc., Baltimore. 
CARE AND KINDNESS FOR OuR ANIMAL 
Frienps, Illustrated. Paper. 15c 
per copy. Seven copies for $1.00. 
American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 
EATING 
Paper. 


FOR ErricieNcy. Revised. 


64pp. Gratis. 


Avenue, Chicago. 

OVERLAND IN A COVERED WAGON. 
Autobiography. By Joaquin Miller. 
Edited by Sid- 

Illustrations by 





ney G. Firman. 
| Esther M; Mattson. Cloth. 131pp. 

96c.. D... Appleton and Company, 
| New York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
| 


An| 


| College of Education, Providence. | 





For Out- 





| 


| lish Department, Hughes High | 
| School, Cincinnati. Cloth. 440pp. 
| $1.00. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 


Tur PsycHoLocy or THE ComMoN | 
BraNncHes. By William Henry Pyle, | 


Warwick & 


| 
| 


Evaporated | 
Milk Association, 203 North Wabash 
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Government 
Jobs 


$1260$3400 


a year 





STEADY Work 


Vacation 
with full pay 
MEN -WoOMEN 

18 to 50 





PICK YOUR JOB 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 

Railway Postal Clerks, and all Government employ- 
ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). ‘They travel constantly and see the country, 
Spring examinations expected, 
city CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS 

Carriers and Clerks also have 15 days’ paid vaca- 
tion, Many February examinations. City residence 
is unnecessary. 

GOVERNMENT CLERKS 
(Open to men and women 18 to 60) 

Salary £1,260 and $1,440 to $2,500 a year. 
Pleasant clerical work in the departments at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other cities throughout the country, 

EE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon, 

mail it to-day—-now, at once. 


Tear it off and 


DO IT NOW -this investment of two cents for a postage stamp 
may resultin your getting a Government Job. 
—— <= 


Franklin Institute, Dept. $237, Rochester, N. 


Y. 


Rush to me, free of charve (1) a full description of the position 
s 


checked below; (2) Free copy of 32 pace book, *‘liow to Geta U. } 
Government J ; (A fixe of the U Government Jobs now 
obtainable; (4) Tell me how to get the position I have checked, 


{| Railway Postal Clerk 
| | Postoffice Clerk 
| City Mail Carrier 
Rural Mall Carrie: 
| General Clerk 
{ | Customs Inspector 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2106-$3300) 
($1260-$2000) 

-($2100 up) 








Exact Repro- 
ductions from 
Nature 
Size 7x9 inches 
Suitable for mounting 
or framing 


i Every school, li- 
brary and nature 
lover should have 
this set, Buy a 
few at a time and 
keep adding until 
you have the com- 
plete set, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s 
leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson- 
Mumford pictures (an _ extra-fine 
selection) also Reference Index de- 
scribed below. Use the coupon. 
With each order we will send Joseph 
H. Dodson’s interesting book, ‘‘Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win 


Them. ”’ 

FRE Dodson'’s Reference-Index lists al- 
most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- 

mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, Insects, Fruits, 

Fish, Minerals and Industrial Studies, Send 

for a copy. 





Blue Jay 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
200 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


() Please send me your 33 selected bird pic- 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 

(J Please send your Reference-Index con- 
cerning nearly 1,000 pictures. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Here’sa JOLLY Way 


To Decorate 
The Schoolroom 
This Christmas 


Dennison sends you free, com- 
plete plans for making decor- 
ations, with hosts of clever 
new ideas to choose from. 


How easy it will be to make your 
schoolroom bright and cheery this 
Christmas, now that Dennison, 
always headquarters for holiday 
decorations, have prepared free 
plans showing how to makeevery- 
thing you need, quickly and in- 
expensively, 

With these delightful plans and 
easy step-by-step directions you 
can start at once making all sorts 
of interesting decorations. Gay, 
sparkling ornaments for trees and 
tables — gleaming banners and 
posters—the merriestof trimmings 
for windows, walls and doorways 
—and quaint little novelties for 
gifts and favors. 

How the children will love to 
help! And how easy it will be to 
work with the few inexpensive 
materials that are needed —such 
as colorful decorated crepe paper, 
and festoonsand stars and stream- 
ers. Allof the materials, and others 
you may want, such as seals, tags, 
gift cards, and package decora- 
tions, are obtainable at your local 
dept., drug, or stationery store. 





wat 


Mail the coupon now, 
so that we may send 
your complimentary 
copy of ‘‘ Decorating 
the Schoolroom for 
Christmas’’ as well as 
the booklet, ‘‘Gifts to 
Make at School’’. And 
whynotlet ussend you 
the Christmas number 
ofthe Party Magazine, 
filled with ideas for 
happy holiday parties, 
games and gifts, or 
some of the other 
booklets listed below. 


~-Dewisowevaft- 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-Z, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the free plans for deco- | 
rating the schoolroom for Christmas, 
also plans for gifts to make at school. | 


State | 

a wish us to include some of these famous Dennison | 
s, check those you wantand enclose preper amount.) 

..Christmas Number of Party Magazine(25c) | 

-oievalieg Dolla( Free) -.. Wrapping Gifts (Free) | 
««-- Crepe Paper Flowers (10¢).... Crepe l'aper Costumes( 10¢) 
. Sealing War Craft (10e) ....Crepe Paper Curtaina( Free) 
««. Weaving With Rope(10c).., Decorating Halle&Bootha( 10c) 
.+.Complate Course of School Crafts and Projects ($2.00) 








GIRLS 


Take This 
Free Art Test 


There are big opportuni- 
ties for girls who have tal- 
ent, in commercial! art and 
in many industries whose 
products depend on design 
and color to attract the eye 
of the purchaser. 

If you like to draw, 
you may have talent 

worth developing. Take 
our Free Art Test and 
find out, This test has started 
many girls on the road to success- 
ful art careers and independent in- 
comes. Write for it tod 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 
2015 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Mian. 














KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 


While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor's degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The University of Chicago 


507 Ellis Hall Chicago 














December Art Projects for Teachers 


Without an Art Supervisor 
We ‘send Hand-Made Samples for Games, Toys, 
Xmas Cards and Xmas Boxes, etc, Send 50cin coin 
for sample project. State Grade or Rural, 


Stover School Art Service, Birmingham, Mich. 


MUSIC LESSONS vite HOME 
TSripcaaieS ea) 


You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or ——_ players. 
You pay as you learn. Costs you only a few cents a da 








GUST VVVVVVVVe 


STUDY ART 





Advertising 

Wustration..... 
Interior Decoration 
Design ......- 
Drawing and Paint- 
ing .. Sculptor's Art 


Ideal living condi- 
tions in recognized 
art center, Faculty comprised of able, 
artist-instructors. Endowed, non-profit 
institution. Send forcatalog..... 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street lis, Mi 





BAL 





Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


\ Many potential writers don’t know their own 

\ dormant ability. Dr. 

indicates your power to create plots, charac- 

ters that live, to understand motives, etc. It's 

a splendid testof your story instinct. Send 

for this free analysis. Try it, and receive 

oupert critic’ s opinion, also book let, ‘Short Story 

ped RURTON riting.* 


Extension Institute, 656 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina. 





American Schoo! of Music, 27 Manhattan Bidg., ” Chicago. 
courses in 


ROWN’ S Home Study School f20;"°:,'" 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and allrelated subjects. Write for 
complete information, Dept. N.1. Peoria, Ill. 


KODAK FILMS—S00i Six "Ub "Fri 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 





MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





Where is the headquarters of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association?—lowa.’ 

This . association, founded in 1914, 
has its headquarters in Dearborn, Mich. 


Who first called Boston the “lub” 
city?—New York.’ 

This originated from a facetious re- 
mark by Oliver Wendell Holmes that 
“Boston Statehouse is the hub of the 
Solar System.” 

When did Georgia have its first state 
universit y?—Geor gia. 

The first state university in Georgia 
was opened in 1800, but a state charter 
had been granted for such an institu- 





tion in 1784, 


What is the total indebteduess of the | 


| farmers of the United States?—W yo- | 


|in excess of twelve billion dollars, 


| 


Burton’s Analysis Test | 


ming. 

It is estimated that the total indebted- | 
ness of farmers in the United States is 
the | 
bulk of the indebtedness being repre- 
sented by farm mortgages. 


When was the Lincoln Memorial 
Building constructed in Washington, 
D.C., and what was the cost of the 
structure?—Rhode Island. 

The Lincoln Memorial was com- 
pleted in 1922. It was dedicated May | 
30 of that year. In round numbers, 
the cost was three million dollars. 


What was the cost of the Obio River 
improvements to aid navigation?— 
Illinois. 





The Ohio River improvements com- 
pleted in 1929 cost $125,000,000. 
These improvements consisted of deep- 
ening the river from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Cairo, Ill. Fifty-four locks and dams 
insure an all-year nine-foot channel. 


What class of republic is Mexico?— 
Maine. 


December 19) 


SMusic Lesson 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


a Com Mel Sores Conservatory Coury 


Wonderful home study music lessons une 
and European 





rvatory of Mus giving 
by the cagraremrca EXTENSION METHOD. = ™ 
an ideal ofa uine Conservatory of Music for bow 
based upon lessons containing the cream of the lif.) 
7 ing experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by y 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you en’ 

The University Extension yore by adopting 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music stay 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn Bt bom 

Write telling us course you» 
Any Instrument jitercsted in—Piano, flame 
reg Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Gury 
Banjo. or Organ—and we will send our Free Cataiy 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR; 
546 Siegel-Myers Building, <= I lins 








have the 
VOICE 
you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 
fot, Tron, Votes, Rooks telling qhout a | 
ities. Banish h 
rite * ae tree booklet sont 


VOICE INSTITUTE, Deot. 3 38-29 





back. 
lets on voice ever wri | 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 








The new constitution of Mexico 
adopted in 1917 declares that the coun- 
try is a federative republic. The form | 
of government is similar to that of the 
United States. The title was adopted 


'to indicate that the nation is made up 


of organized federated states. This is 
the basis for any true republican gov- 
ernment. 


Have hot springs ever been used for 
heating pur poses?—Pennsylvania. 

Hot springs have been used for 
heating, a notable example being in Ice- 
land, where hot springs near the city of 
Reykjavik are so utilized. In 1928 the 
first attempt was made to “harness” 
this subterranean force, and successful 
experiments have encouraged extension 
for power as well as for heat. Event- 
ually all the public buildings of 
Reykjavik will doubtless be heated 
from this natural source. The Ice- 
landic Engineering Association has 
sponsored the project. 








(Continued on page 16) 





Government Position 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Cleri 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many othe 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with py 
Only common school education required, Exum 
nations often, 44,817 appointed last year. Sendir 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN COR: 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Meets all requirements for # 
and the leading Professions. A 


ire Free Bulletin. Bend for ropay 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 1-688, Drexel Av. & 68th St. © A.8.1923 CHIC 


DOMESTIC SCIENC 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. ([25thy# 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, luncht 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. } 
page booklet, ° The Profession of Home-Making, "FR 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58tb St., 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


wa) Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famoas forty 
ij lesson course in writing and marketing of ° 
Short-Story and sample copy of Tue Want! 

7 MONTHLY free. Write today. 


~ THE HOME CORRESPON 
sa ree PONDENCE SCHOOL 


Washington Boulevard Hospit 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three yest? 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirement, 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
allowance, Write for Bulletin, to SurexinTeNDENT OF 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ill, 
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$35 TO$75 WEEKLY 


{ ) Railway Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 
) P. O. Clerk ( ) Special Agent 
( ) Post Office Laborer ( ) Customs Insp. 

File Clerk ( ) Steno-Typist 
) Immigrant Insp. 
City Mai! Carrier if 
Border Patro! 
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iw BUREAU . 145 St. Louis Mo. TF 
Sends me " paioulars about positions Rm ‘." 
salarle cations, opportunities, **How to Qualify, 
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Mm} Your pupils will be delighted with 
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Make your children happy this year with a 













y distinctive, personal gift to each one. You can 

an do it so inexpensively—and oh, what joy your 

the =F thoughtfulness will bring them. For the price 

ant | of one ordinary Christmas present you can re- 

%o member each child in your class. 

ment 

wend Think what it means to them to receive — a 17c 

‘srs ® aholly box of three, six or twelve high- or more 15. - 

2+ f crade SUPERIOR-Brand pencils from you pceunliainea ° 

a1} —bearing their very own name in a beau- OM os sos 35¢ 

ition tiful gold color! The small cost of these aes... ; 25c ea. 

many individual name pencils will pay large ee oe 50c 

ret. t= dividends in better work and hence a or more 5c ea. 
better record for you. 

















These SUPERIOR-Brand pencils are of 
standard length and a high-grade 5 cent 
quality. They have a splendid No. 2 lead 
(medium soft), a polished brass tip and red 
para eraser. They are packed in beautiful 


Christmas boxes with holly designs litho- 
graphed in natural colors on them. These 
pencils may be had in assorted colors, only. 


Why stew and fret over what to get 
your pupils this Christmas. Just send 
us your order now and your Christmas 
worries are at an end. Surely you can’t 
afford to pass up such an opportunity 
when its cost is so small. 
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athletic program needs more money than your choice of any one of the following ORDER: 
you have to make it a success, SCHOOL $3.60 premiums: A beautiful American Flag, e 
NAME PENCILS offer you an easy way |q Gross| ° ft. by 5 ft. in size; a Chicago Pencil . 
to make that money. They cost you $3.60 Sharpener; a neat little box of 12 purse or Print the names you 
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soon - THE SCHOOL-NAME-PENCIL & PRINTING CO. | ino. Print names siainiy 
—— Fifth and Norwood Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


a gross with any name or short slogan printed golf pencils; a genuine Fountain Pen with 14- 
Poel saney eu yor pretium for in one line on them, such as “Band Uniforms,” Karat gold and iridium point; a Propel-Repel 


pO ed ‘auality as sold ‘by “Baseball Equipment,” or the name of ball teams Pencil in ladies’ or gentlemen’s size; or 40 envel- side of a plain sheet of 





This Fountain Pen with a 14-Karat gold and iridium point is another of the attractive premiums of- 
fered for a gross order. It may be had in ladies’ or gentlemen's style. It will give wonderful service. 






































wish to appear on the 
pencils clearly on one 


pencils you wish in one 
box for that name (3, 6 
or 12). Sign your name 
and address. Attach 
check or money order 
and mail to us now. We 
guarantee correct spell- 
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The solution of your 


RADIO PROBLEMS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





is at your “ear gate”! 


RCA VICTOR offers you the 


complete means for the 





NEW AURAL EDUCATIO 


Radiola Model 86—The 
New Rodiola Super-Het- 
erodyne radio with 
Rediola-Electric Phono- 


graph, Home Recording 


ww” not 
m 


ake 
radio les- 
sons a profit- 
able part of 


Tone Color Control and 
Screen-Grid 

your work 
now! The way is easy—through 
the use of the basic principle of 
Active Listening, made effective by 


fundamental painstaking training of 


the ear. 


Music appreciation gives you your big 
opportunity for up-to-the-minute, 
priceless aural development which the 
child of the new radio age must have. 
With Victor Educational Records 
you can quickly develop the basic 
skills... the ability to recognize 
rhythm, instrumentation, thought 
content and mood. Apply this train- 
ing to specific selections, worked 
out thoroughly in advance with the 
records, and the air concert is under- 
stood and leaves a vivid, lasting im- 
pression. Only in this way can radio 
programs become educationally 
worth while. 


Many fine programs are now on the 
air... more this winter than ever be- 
fore. Use them and profit by them by 


this authoritative modern method. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
CAMDEN N. J. 


RCA Victor alone offers you all 
the means for the complete modern 
radio education: unexcelled instru- 
ments, texts, courses of study, the 
great list of Victor Educational Rec- 
ords, plus the 20 years’ priceless. 
practical work with thousands of 


teachers ... all at your service— 
TODAY. 


Put a Radiola-Electric Phonograph 
combination or a New Victor Radio 
Electrola in your classroom! 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
(Continued from page 14) 


When were pipe lines first used for 
the transportation of oil?—Indiana. 

The first pipe line was constructed 
in 1862 but was not successful because | 
of excessive leakage. This was a line 
only three miles in length. Other 
short lines were built during the next 
few years. The first “trunk” line, com- 
pleted in 1874, ran from the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fields to the city of Pitts- 
burgh. It was a line of four-inch pipe, 
sixty miles long, and carried 7500 
barrels of oil a day. At the present | 
time there are about 100,000 miles of | 
oil pipe line in the United States. 

What country first had a pvresident, 
and about when?—Minnesota. 

The title “prases” or president was 





given to the Roman governors of prov- 
inces and in the time of Diocletian was 
limited to the procurators who, acting 
as lieutenants of the emperor, governed 
the smaller provinces. Through the 


Middle Ages the title was applied to the | 


ruling officials having jurisdiction under 
the Crown. In England it was given 
to the king’s lieutenants. During the 
American colonial days, in New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina 
there was a president of the governing 
council, After the colonies became 
states the executive head in Delaware, 
South Carolina, and New Hampshire 
was called the president, as was the 
head official of the Executive Council 
in Pennsylvania. This custom was con- 
tinued until after the Constitution of 
the United States became effective and 
the nation’s chief executive was called 
president. While the elected rulers of 
modern republics are now known as 
presidents, the United States was the 
first independent commonwealth to use 
this title for its highest executive offi- 





cial, Other republics later followed the | 
example of the United States. 








“Basically the new problems of 
education via radio must be 
solved by the training of the 
ear. The fundamental skills 
must be developed first. RCA 
Victor combination instruments 
and the great list of Victor Edu- 
cational Records, and Victor's 
20 years’ intensive work in the 
field, give the teacher an admir- 
able means to utilize the new 
medium of radio and open up 
great new channels of achieve- 
ment in the field of musical 


appreciation.” 
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PLAYS. 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE 


Send for our latest FREE catalogue describ. 
ing thousands of short and full length plays, 
including latest Broadway successes, for col. 
leges, schools, clubs, societies, churches, ete, 


Selected List of SUCCESSFUL PLAYs 
Send for this special booklet describing over 
one hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production, These 
plays have proved successful in high schools, 
colleges, churches, clubs, societies and wher. 
ever else they have been produced. 


Fill in this coupon and mail today 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 

25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., or 

811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free of charge: 

[*? Complete new catalogue. 

[} Selected List of Successful Plays. 
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No hammer needed 
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List of Prof. J. Warnesson's 
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Christmas in the First Grade 


By GRACE E. STORM 


Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chicago 


HE chief thought at Christmas time 

should be to give of our best to others. 

Much of the work done by the chil- 

dren should have for its purpose the 
giving of Christmas cheer to children less for- 
tunate than themselves. Some of the work will 
lead toward remembrance of the parents, and 
the entire celebration will be made a time of 
festivity and of joy. Christmas activities in the 
primary grades may consist of construction 
work, hearing Christmas stories, learning 
Christmas carols, trimming the Christmas tree, 
and having a party. 

The following is an account of the way in 
which Christmas was celebrated in a first grade 
where a variety of activities is encouraged. The 
work suggested may be done in a second grade 
as well as in a first. 

About two weeks before the close of school 
for the holidays, the teacher began to talk over 
with the pupils plans for Christmas. Since they 
had given a Halloween party, one of the chil- 
dren suggested that they have a Christmas 
party and invite their mothers to it. The teach- 
er approved of this suggestion, and it immedi- 
ately formed the hub around which much of 
the activity centered. The question asked by 
the teacher, “What are all the things that we 
must think about to make our Christmas party 
a happy one for everybody?” started the work. 
The responses from the children included the 
following suggestions: 


Make gifts for other children. 

Make gifts for our mothers. 

Have refreshments at the party. 

Have a Christmas tree. 

Trim our Christmas tree. 

Tell stories and sing songs at the party. 


After these suggestions were given, the teach- 
er said to the children: “These are splendid 
ideas. I hope that you can remember them all. 
Don’t you think that it would be a good thing 
to make them into a composition? Then I can 
print it on a chart and. hang it up for you to 
read, so that you'll be sure to remember all that 


you have to do.” The children dictated the 
following composition: 


Our Christmas Party 


We shall have a Christmas party. 

We shall have a tree. 

We shall trim it ourselves. 

We are going to make gifts for our mothers. 
We are going to make gifts for other children. 


After further class discussion and planning, 
another composition was dictated by the group. 
This composition, given below, shows that their 
plans were becoming more definite. 


We shall make scrapbooks for other children. 
We shall have cookies at our party. 
We shall make baskets. 


The charts served as a motive for reading as 
well as a reminder for the party. They were at- 
tractive in appearance, since they had appro- 
priate colored pictures pasted at the top. 

The first thing which the children wished to 
decide on was a gift for their mothers. They 
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made many suggestions, including calendars, 
bookmarks, recipe holders, candlesticks, match 
scratchers, and boxes. The children weze asked 
to express their preference, and the majority 
voted for candlesticks. 

The teacher gave each child a ball of clay. 
He placed it on a piece of paper that covered 
the table at which he worked. Then the teach- 
er showed the children how to mold a candle- 
stick. [On page 34 of this issue, Jessie M. Todd 
gives directions for making such a candlestick.] 
Each child worked his clay into shape, and when 
his candlestick was finished, he was given 3 
small colored candle to put into the holder. 
The candlesticks were placed on the window 
sills to dry overnight. The next day the chil- 
dren painted them with tempera paints, choos- 
ing any color they preferred. Of course, they 
all chose bright colors. After the candlesticks 
had dried, the children gave them each a coat of 
shellac. They put them in a cupboard, to b 
left there until the day of the party. 

When the gifts for the mothers were com- 
pleted, the group considered what they should 
make for the children in the settlement whom 
they had decided to remember. They chose to 
make scrapbooks, in which to paste attractive 
colored pictures. The scrapbooks were made of 
colored cambric, with the edges cut zigzag. The 
children cut the pictures from magazines 
When the pages were filled, they were sewed to- 
gether by the mothers. Each child made 3 
Christmas card to send with his present. Some 
of them drew a simple red poinsettia on white 
paper, and added the message, “To.” and 

Others cut little Christmas 
trees, trimming them with several pieces of 
colored paper and writing, “To” an 

” on the back. 

It had been decided that cookies would be 
suitable for refreshments and that they should 
be served in little baskets made of colored con- 
struction paper. The teacher showed the chil- 
dren how to make a basket from an 8-inch 
square of paper. She drew a line one inch from 
each edge of the square, cut from each corner of 
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the square to the point where the lines crossed, 
and then creased the paper on the lines to form 
the sides of the basket. At the corners she 
lapped the sides and pasted them together. A 
handle was added. Each child chose either red 
or green construction paper and made his 
basket. 

The invitation to the mothers was formulated 
after several of the group had suggested what 
they thought should be said. When the chil- 
dren agreed on the best suggestion, the teacher 
wrote it on the blackboard for them to copy. 
They made their copies on ordinary wide-lined 
writing paper. ‘The invitation was as follows: 


Dear Mother, 
Please come to our party on Friday, 
December 20, at 2:00 p.m. 
Lovingly yours, 


The Christmas tree was in its place on Thurs- 
day morning, ready for the children to deco- 
rate. There was much excitement, of course, 
and the children were given time to exclaim 
over the tree before they settled down to mak- 
ing trimmings for it. Some teachers prefer to 
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allow the children to start work on the decora- 
tions before the tree arrives, but this teacher 
felt that they should have the tree before them 
in all its natural beauty while she told them in 
the literature period the story of “How the Fir 
Tree Became the Christmas Tree.” 

That afternoon some of the children cut lit- 
tle red bells from construction paper for the 
Christmas tree. After a child had cut a certain 
number of bells, he took them to the teacher to 
have a hole punched in the top of each for a 
cord. The cords were already cut the proper 
lengths. A length of cord was tied on each bell. 


Some of the children thought that little white 


paper chains would make the tree look beauti- 
ful, so the teacher cut strips of white paper for 
them to make into chains. The short chains 
were fastened together to make a long chain. 

The next morning the children decorated the 
Christmas tree with the red bells and the white 
paper chains, and all agreed that there never 
was a more beautiful Christmas tree. When 
the teacher added a string of colored lights, the 
children were delighted and could hardly wait 
for the party to begin, so that the shades could 
be drawn and the tree lighted. 

There was great excitement on the day of the 
party when it was time to wrap the presents. 
The teacher told the children that they could 
make their packages look more beautiful if they 
wrapped them nicely in red or white tissue paper 
and put attractive seals on them. Consequently 
they wrapped their candlesticks and scrapbooks 
very carefully and then put their cards on the 
packages. The candlesticks were placed under 
the tree, and the scrapbooks were put in a big 
box to be taken to the settlement house. 

The teacher placed strips of red and green 
crépe paper on each table and a napkin at each 
place. The children took from the cupboard 
the little baskets that they had made. Each 
child put four cookies in his basket and set it 
on the table at his mother’s place. As each 
mother arrived, she was greeted by her child, 
and escorted to her place. When all the mothers 
were seated, the children took their seats around 


Plate I of our Rotogravure Picture Section en 
a Christmas picture by Plockhérst. 
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SANTA CLaus aT A CHIMNEY Top 


the Christmas tree. One child turned on the 
lights of the tree, another drew the shades, and 
the program began. 

First, the teacher read the Christmas story in 
the words of the Gospel of St. Luke. This tells 
a complete story without needless words. For 
simple directness and exquisite charm it has no 
superior in our language. After this, several 
children showed pictures which they had drawn 
of the Three Wise Men. (They had drawn other 
Christmas pictures also, some of which are 
shown on this page.) Then the children sang 
“Christmas Day,” by Mary Root Kern, and 
“Christmas Bells,” by Olive Woodman. After 
the songs were sung, the teacher told a story, 
“The Golden Cobweb,” by Sara Cone Bryant. 
Following the story, the gifts were distributed. 
Each child took his gift from under the tree, 
brought it to his mother, and stayed with her 
while she opened it. Then the children sat 
down at the tables, and the teacher gave each 
child a candy cane. After the refreshments 
had been eaten, everyone wished everyone else 
a Merry Christmas, and the party was over. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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the road that goes hop - pe - ty - skip, Hop - pe - ty - skip to Toy - town; ‘Tis a 


trip by with a ‘swish and an air, A tea-part- y waits in Toy - town; A 
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The Three Bears’ Christmas Stockings 


A Story to Read or Tell to Primary Children 
By PHYLLIS ADREAN and ELIZABETH ANDRE 


NCE upon a time three little bears 
lived in a cream-colored house 
with a red brick chimney. Noth- 

.ing ever went through the chim- 
ney except smoke, because the 

three little bears did not hang up stockings on 

Christmas Eve. One year, however, two days 

before Christmas, a wild goose on his way from 

the North told the three little bears all about 

Santa Claus. 

“If you'll hang up your stockings the night 
before Christmas,” he said, “Santa Claus will 
come down your red brick chimney and fill 
them with candy and nuts and sugared dates.” 

“But we haven’t any stockings,” wailed the 
three little bears. 

“Well, Christmas is day after to-morrow, 
and if you take my advice, you'll get some and 
hang them up to-morrow night,” said the wild 
goose as he spread his wings to fly farther 
south. 

Early the next morning the three little bears 
started out to find some stockings. Soon they 
met a donkey. 

“Good morning, Donkey,” they said. 

“Goed morning. Where are you going this 
fine winter day?” the donkey replied. 

“We are looking for stockings. Can you tell 
us where to get some?” asked the three little 
bears. 

“Yes,” said the donkey, “they grow on 
clotheslines, but you musn’t have anything to 
do with stockings. Once I ate some, and they 
made me very, very sick.” 

“We don’t want to eat them; we want to 
hang them up on Christmas Eve so that Santa 
Claus can come and fill them,” explained the 
bears. 

“Well, stockings are dangerous, and if you 
take my advice, you won't have a thing to do 
with them,” insisted the donkey. 

The three little bears felt sad. They walked 
on very fast until-they came to a gay squirrel, 
who had just run out from his hole in a tree. 

“Good morning; Squirrel,” they greeted him. 

“Good morning,” answered the squirrel. 
“Where are you going this clear winter day?” 

“We are looking for 
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house and shot at me. I was so frightened that 
I haven’t been near there since! If you take 
my advice, you'll have nothing to do with 
stockings.” 

“We want to hang them up on Christmas Eve 
so that Santa Claus can come and ,fill them,” 
explained the three little: bears. , “If we haven’t 
stockings hung up, he won’t know we live there. 
Please tell us where we can get some.” 

“Well, this isn’t Monday, but I'll’show you 


where I got mine,”, said ‘the gay squitrél. | | 


The three little bears and thie friendly squir-'_ 


rel slipped quietly through ‘the field until they 
came to a house with a white picket fence 
around it. Sure enough, there was a high 
clothesline; but not so much as a single stocking 
hung on it! 

The three little bears felt disappointed, but 
they felt glad, too, because someone had tried to 
help them. They thanked the gay squirrel, and 
went on. 

Soon they came to a pond, and there sat a 
blue jay on a low branch of a tree near the 
water. 

“Good morning, Blue Jay,” they said. 

“Good morning,” replied the blue jay. 
“Where are you going this bright winter day?” 

“We are looking for stockings. Can you tell 
us where to get some?” the three little bears 
asked hopefully. 

“Oh, yes,” chirped the blue jay. “They grow 
on boys’ legs. Boys come here in summer. They 
take off their stockings and shoes and leave them 
on the bank while they wade in the pond, catch 
fish, and throw stones. You mustn’t have any- 
thing to do with stockings! The boys who 
wear them are dangerous!” 

“But we need some to hang up on Christmas 
Eve so that Santa Claus can come and fill 
them,” protested the three little bears. 

“Well, stockings are very hard to get,” as- 
serted the blue jay, “and if you take my advice, 
you won't have a thing to do with them.” 

The three little bears felt sadder than ever, 
but they would not give up and go home. They 
trudged along an old road through the woods, 
feeling very tired and hungry, too. They did 

not meet anyone for a 





stockings,” said - the 
three little bears. “Can 
you tell us where to 
get some?” 

“Yes,” replied: the 
squirrel, “Women 
hang them on clothes- 
lines every Monday 
morning. I got one in 
the fall to store my 
huts in, but just as I 
Was scampering away 
with it, a man with a 
gun came out of the 
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long time, and it grew 
later and later. 

At last, as the sun 
was getting low, they 
spied through the trees 
a little yellow house 
with a wide yellow 
porch and sky-blue 
pillars. On the porch 
sat an old, old woman, 
wrapped in a warm 
red shawl — and she 
was knitting a stock- 











ing! What luck! 


The three little bears were not tired any 
longer. They ran up to the yellow steps as 
fast as they could go. 

“Good evening,” they said politely. 

“Good evening,” said the old, old woman. 
“Where have you been this sunny winter day?” 

“We have been looking for stockings all day 
long, but we haven’t found any. Could you 
tell us where to get some?” asked the three little 
bears anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the old, old woman. “I knit 
stockings, and my daughter knits stockings, 
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and my daughter’s daughter knits stockings. 
We make our living that way, so we can’t give 
you any; but if you will fill up our three honey 
jars, you may each have a pair.” 

“Good! We will fill your honey jars!” the 
three little bears exclaimed. 

“They are on the back porch,” the old, old 
woman said. “If you follow the path, you will 
soon come to a bee tree. You must be back be- 
fore sundown, though, because at dusk we lock 
all our doors and windows.” 

The three little bears hurried around the 
house, got the honey jars, and were going down 
the path before the old, old woman could roll 
up her knitting. They found the bee tree, but 
the hollow was so deep that not one of them 
could reach the honey. Thea the middle-sized 
bear took hold of the little bear’s hind feet, and 
the big bear took hold of the middle-sized bear’s 
hind feet, and they made.a chain right down in- 
to that tree. The big bear passed the honey 
jars, which the little bear filled and passed back. 

When the jars were filled, the bears ran all 
the way back to the yellow house. There stood 
the old, old woman at the door. 

“Just in time,” she said, and gave each bear a 
pair of stockings and a piece of bread and jam. 
“Thank you, thank you,” cried the bears. 

The three little bears lost no time in getting 
home and hanging up their stockings. Next 
morning, the stockings were filled, just as the 
wild goose had said, and in the afternoon the 
bears took some of their nuts and candy to the 
gay squirrel and the kind old woman. 
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Window Decoration—Candles 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Make the candlestick of green or gold construction paper. ‘The candle may be of any color; white or red would look well. 
Make the flame of tissue paper, using yellow for the upper part, and orange for the lower part. 
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Engine Number 33 


By FLORENCE 


E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


NGINE Number 33 stood 
still and cold in his place 
in the roundhouse. All 

about him were big black engines, 
snorting and puffing. There was 
no fire in his fire box; no coal in his 
tender; and no water in his boiler. 

For a week he had stood all alone 
and neglected. He had seen Grimes, 
his old engineer, climb up on the 
great new engine, Number 44, and 
steam out of the roundhouse. 

How long were they going to let 
there idle? He had 
served faithfully and steadily for 
twenty long years. Number 33 
knew that he could still pull a 
heavy load. He would show them 
if they gave him a chance. 

Just then a big voice boomed out, 
“Well, I guess we'll have to take 
Old 33 out again. Number 44 
needs repairing already. With this 
Christmas Eve rush we'll need extra 
trains to-night. Let’s put Old 33 
on the special to Boston.” 


him stand 


It was Engineer Grimes speaking. 
A quiver ran through Number 33. 

Soon he felt his wheels, his valves, 
his brakes, and his piston rods be- 
ing oiled. Coal was put into his 
tender. Water came gurgling into 
his empty boiler. The fireman 
lighted the fire in his fire box. 

Now Engineer Grimes’ was 
climbing up into the cab. He 
opened. the throttle, .and out 
steamed Number 33 on to the turn- 
table. Then the engineer shut the 
throttle. Number 33 stood still. 
The turntable swung him around 
until he was directly in front of the 
track to the train yards. 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 





Engineer Grimes opened the 
throttle, and Number 33 steamed 
off to the train yards. 
steel coaches were coupled on. 
Then Number 33 felt Engineer 
Grimes reverse the throttle. Slow- 
ly, carefully the engine backed his 


Here his 


cars into the station. 

There were crowds of people 
rushing about. Out of the corner 
of his great glassy eye Number 33 
could see a man with a little girl 
and boy coming toward him. 

Engineer Grimes climbed down 
from the cab and gave the engine a 
Number 33 
saw him point out to the children 
the great driving rod, and then lift 
them up so that they could look 


last looking over. 


inside. 
Soon he heard Engineer Grimes 
say, “Well, Anne and Dick, only 
two minutes until we leave! Good- 
by and a Merry Christmas!” 
“Merry Christmas!” said the 
children, and they climbed aboard 
a coach with their father. 
Clang-clang-clang, 
Number 33’s_ bell. 


rang out 
Slowly he 


steamed out of the station, and 
soon left the city behind. Faster 
and faster went Number 33 as En- 
gineer Grimes opened the throttle 
wider and wider. 

Then the engine felt his throttle 
being closed. Toot-toot! Toot- 
toot-toot! he whistled as he slowly 
wound round a dangerous curve. 

Now a steep hill lay ahead. En- 
gineer Grimes opened the throttle 
wide. The wind was blowing great 
drifts of snow across the ‘track. 

Puff! Puf-f-f-f, panted Num- 
ber 33. At last he was at the top of 
the hill. 

“Now for a run down the hill, 
and then straight to Boston,” said 
Engineer Grimes, as he slowly set 
the brakes. 

Down the long hill the engine 
carefully went. Then Engineer 
Grimes released the brakes, opened 
wide the throttle, and away sped 
Number 33. 

Now lights began to twinkle in 
the distance. Soon they were 
steaming into the train yards. 
Slower and slower they moved. 

When they pulled into the train 
shed, Engineer Grimes set the 
brakes and closed the throttle. 


Number 33 stopped at the end of 


the track in front of his bulkhead. 

“Good Old 33, we got them here 
on Christmas Eve,” said Engineer 
Grimes as the passengers hurried 
into the station. 

Number 33 saw two sleepy chil- 
dren pass him, holding tight to their 
father’s hands. ‘“‘Wh-s-s-s,” he 
sputtered, “Merry Christmas, Anne 
and Dick!” 
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Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


A Visit to Germany 














WHEN we visited Germany, we 
left our boat, 
across the country. 


and took a train 
From the 
train windows the villages that we 
saw looked just like a ‘toy village I 
once received for Christmas. 
Many men and women were 
working together in the fields, get- 
ting in the late crops of rye and 
barley. There were also fields of 
sugar beets, and other fields full 
of hop vines climbing on poles, 
The little German villages are 
The streets 
are often narrow and paved with 


very clean and tidy. 


In the cities every- 
thing is up to date. 

People ride on bicycles more 
there than they do here. 
also walk a great deal. 

What interested me most in 
Germany was the shop of a toy- 
maker in a tiny village. Hilda, 
his little girl, showed me all the 
lovely things that her father and 
brothers had carved out of wood. 
There were boats, dolls, Noah’s 
arks, and many other things. 

Hilda’s mother came out to the 
Before. we: left, she 


OG 


cobblestones. 


shop to see us. 


They, 


Illustrations by DORIS L. HOWARD 


gave us each a glass of milk and 
some Pfefferkuchen which we call 
gingerbread. 

The German people have an es- 
pecially good time at Christmas. 
Everyone who is away working or 
at school comes home, and there is 
a big Christinas Ege; with presents 
for all. In somé parts of Germany, 
where the people wear wooden 
shoes, the children put their shoes 
outside their doors on Christmas 
Eve. St. Nicholas leaves in them 
presents for the good children and 
little switches for the bad ones. 

Father bought'me a copy of 
Grimms’ Fairy Tales for a sou- 
venir. I bought Mother a spool- 
holder, which is really a little 
music box that plays a tune when 
you take off a spool. 


The Land of the Vikings 


I WISHED many times while * 


traveling that I could speak some 
language besides English. Almost 
all the European children learn 
English~in school, and most of 
those I met could say at least a few 
words to me. Olaf of Norway 
could talk to me in English. 

I have always been interested’ in 
reading about the Norwegians’ an- 


cestors, the Vikings or Norsemen, * 


who discovered our country cen- 
turies before Columbus. 
Olaf’s home is so far north and 


so shut in. by great mountains that, 


during much of the time he never 


The Rtbgtavare Picture ‘Section, veg 
Vil, —_ some dolls 470m Germany. » 


sees the sun. When it does appear, 
the people are glad to see it. 

Norwegian children have great 
fun outdoors. In summer, they 
herd sheep, goats, or cattle, and row 
boats and fish for trout in the 
mountain streams. In _ winter, 
they have skiing, skating, and to- 
bogganing. They play the game 
that we call “Mulberry Bush,” only 
they sing, “Here we go round the 
juniper bush.” 

Some of our Christmas customs 
come from Norway. The burning 
of the Yule log is a Norwegian cus- 
tom, and also having a light in the 
window on Christmas night to 
guide travelers. Another pleasant 
thing that they do in Norway at 
Christmas is to put a big sheaf of 
grain on top of a spruce pole out in 
the yard for the birds. There are 
many reindeer in Norway, so I felt 
as if I were right next door; to 
‘Santa ’Claus land. 

Father bought me a book called 
The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils, by Selma Lagerléf, a Swedish 

‘author. I call that my souvenir 
from Norway, since Sweden is a 
neighbor of Norway and the book 
“is in English anyway. 
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Ads, 


Christmas cards, gift boxes, calendars, 
and so on, may be made from colored 
paper, or from black paper if a silhouette 
effect is desired. Fold the paper once; 
then, beginning at the folded edge, care- 











of the paper that is cut away makes a de- 
sign also. Such a design is shown at the 
lower right corner of the page. The rows 
of joined figures were cut from paper 
folded several times; the camels and wise 
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Paper Cut-outs for the Primary Grades 
By EUGENIA ECKFORD 
Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
ATTRACTIVE cut-outs to mount on _ fully cut the design with scissors. The part men were cut from three thicknesses of 


unfolded paper. If the figure is not to be 
alike on both sides, extra pieces may be 
pasted on, as in the jack-in-the-box de- 
sign; or, as in the Santa Claus design, the 
unwanted portion may be detached. 
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The Pines 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Photographs by L. W. BROWNELL 


The pines are evergreen trees. 

You can tell a pine 
by its leaves. 

The leaves look like needles. 

Pine needles grow in bunches. 

The white pine has five needles 
in a bunch. 

Each needle is from three to five 
inches long. 

The Norway or red pine has two 
needles in a bunch. 

Each needle is from five to six 
inches long. 

The pitch pine has three needles 
in a bunch. | 
Each needle is from three to five 

inches long. 
These pines grow in the North. 





Pitcu Pine Cones 





Pircu Pines 


Georgia pines grow in the South. 
They are also called longleaf pines. 
They are large trees. 
They have three needles in a bunch. 
The needles are sometimes 

over a foot long. 
Pine cones are the fruit 

of the pine tree. 
Seeds are between the scales 

of the cones. 
When the scales open, 

the seeds fall on the ground. 
Some grow into tiny pine trees. 
The tiny trees grow large. 
Pine trees often live to be very old. 


‘ions IV in the Rotogravure Picture Section, showing 
evergreen trees, correlates with this page. 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 66 different words 


used, 60 are included in the Gates list. 


The remaining 6 are: cones, Georgia, 


Norway, pines, pitch, and scales. 
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Christmas _ play- 
let for any num- 
ber of children of dif- 
ferent ages. It may 
be given simply in a 
schoolroom or more 
elaborately on a'stage. 
The characters, in 
each case, should act out as naturally as possible 
the special motion of the toy represented. 

As suggested in the play, this is done in 
pantomime, but perhaps a little real noise will 
add to the jollity of the occasion. The ‘Air- 
planes, when “flying,” should scuttle across the 
room or stage, flap arms, and imitate rising. Or 
if Airplanes are carrying the toy, they may run 
with it, letting it do the “flying.” 


CHARACTERS 


TorvMaN—An older boy in quaint costume, 
with tools. 

Wire—An older girl in quaint costume, with 
tools. 

Do_its—An even number of little girls, who 
act stiffly. 

SoLpIERsS—Same number of little boys, who 
act stiffly. (The same number of each is sug- 
gested, in order that when drill or march is in- 
troduced in the play, Dolls and Soldiers may 
“pair off.”’) 


TRAINS WITH ENGINES SLEDS 
RATTLES AUTOMOBILES 
Tops MorTorBoatTs 
CAMELS BALLOONS 
JumpINnG Jacks AIRPLANES 


If possible, make children look like real toys. 
Good representation ,of some of these may be 
made by the use of crepe paper. Thus, the 
Tops may be girls dressed in full 
crepe paper skirts and boleros, 
around which run gay stripes. 
However, children may wear 
ordinary costumes and simply 
carry the toys they represent. 
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Twentieth Century Toys 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 


DIALOGUE 


(Toys stand in positions in background, 
When named, they come forward, do their 
parts, and again take positions in background, 
Of course there should be as effective a group- 
ing as possible.) 

TorMan (fo his Wife)— 

Nearly Christmas, on my life! 

I shall need some help, dear wife. 

You must take your ever-keen shears 

That you’ve used these many years, 

Your swift needles and stout threads, 

Christmas greens and Christmas reds, 

Dyestuff, glue, and patterns new, 

Silk and wool and cotton, too, 

Gold and silver filagree, 

And begin to make the toys 

For the girls and for the boys 

Of the Twentieth Century. 

ToymMan’s Wire (/o Toyman)— 

Yes, I'll help you—trust your wife; 

And you take your ever-keen knife, 

Saw and hammer—all your tools— 

And applying magic rules, 

With your coils of silver wires, 

And your magic crimson fires, 

Using skill that never tires, 

With your hands that are so deft, 

Using both your right and left, 

You must fashion Christmas toys. 

Botu (while Toys in position illustrate words, 

“blow,” “skip,” and so forth)— 

They must be, of course, you see, 

Though they’re only wood or steel, 

Toys that feel that they are real, 

Toys that know that they can go, 

Toys that show that they can blow, 

Toys that dip and tip and slip, 

Toys that flip and skip and zip— 

Since they’re for the girls and boys 

Of the Twentieth Century. 

(In the following speeches the Toys may 
speak instead of the Toyman or his Wife. In 
either case Toys mentioned illustrate words in 
pantomime.) 

Torman (or Soldiers, themselves) — 

Soldiers that toot, 

Soldiers that shoot, 

Stiff as starch that left, right march! 

(Give little march or drill or both.) 

Wire (or Dolls)— 

Dolls that can walk, 

Dolls that can talk, 

Dolls with hair, brown, yellow, or black. 

(Give little march or drill or both.) 
ToyMaNn ano Wire (or Toys themselves)— 

Up-to-date Toys, as you'll agree, 

To add to the Christmas jollity 

Of the Twentieth Century! 

ToyMan AND Wire (one after another; or 
different Toys)— 

Trains that glide on a curving track, 

Engines that snort and shift and back, 

Rattles of tin with a jolly din, 

Tops that begin of themselves to spin, 
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Camels that show 
the right number 
of humps, 

Jacks that can do — 
rather extra-high 
jumps, 

Sleds guaranteed 
great speed with 
no spill, 

Almost with skill to slide back up hill; 

Automobiles that race with a roar, 

Motorboats splashing and signaling shore, 

Balloons that will do impossible things, 

Airplanes so eager to spread their swift 
wings, 

And hop off with a dash to far-away goals, 

Discovering ice-floes and igloos and poles! 

(Airplanes and + Balloons -give some special 
drill or exercise.) 

Wire (Toys all back in first positions) — 

Yes, I'll take my ever-keen shears 

That I’ve used these many years, 
TorYMaN— 

And I'll take my silver wires 

And my magic crimson fires, 

BorH— 

And with skill that never tires, 

And with hands extremely deft, 

Using both our right and left, 

We will fashion Christmas Toys. 

(Toys, jumping, skipping, spinning, flying, 
and so forth, during the following lines, come 
forward and take positions ready for drili and 
march, which is led by Toyman and his Wife.) 

They must be, as all agree, 

Full of pep and jollity, 

Full of nonsense and of noise, 

For the girls and for the boys 

Of the Twentieth Century. 

(Close with some effective 
tableau, Toys all in position to 
fly, sail, jump, and so forth. If 
desired, Toys may sing “The 
Road to Toytown,” found on 
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American Children at Christmas Time 


By 


THE pupils themselves may suggest an ap- 
propriate background and color scheme to 
use in this poster, for the subject is one 
with which they are well acquainted. Per- 
haps they will want to show a fireplace, 
or they may prefer to have a Christmas 
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BESS BRUCE 


tree- inthe background. The children 
might draw, cut out, and color some other 
gifts to add to the poster. 

Interesting composition work may be 
developed in connection with this poster. 
The teacher may tell the children how 


 * 2 








CLEAVELAND 


Christmas is celebrated in other countries. 
In class discussion let the pupils tell how 
they celebrate Christmas. Then, perhaps, , 
they will like to dictate or write a story, 


- about, Christmas in their own country, 


and draw appropriate illustrations. 
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Play—“Christmas in Mother Goose Land” 


CHARACTERS 


SANTA CLAUS 

MOTHER GOOSE 

HER SON JACK 

MOTHER HUBBARD 

LITTLE BO PEEP JACK SPRAT 

MISS MUFFET JACK SPRAT’S WIFE 
OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


JACK HORNER 
TOMMY TUCKER 
MISTRESS MARY 
LITTLE BOY BLUE 


The presentation of this play may be simple 
or elaborate, according to the costumes de- 
signed. Santa Claus carries a pack in which he 
has the following articles: toy goose, or a 
large cut-out picture of a goose; toy dog; toy 
automobile; plum pudding; large felt shoe or 
slipper; small bottle of cream; paper sack filled 
with something to represent plums; small doll 
dressed as a bride; tin horn; and small sprink- 
ling can. 


THe Pray 


(When the curtain rises, Santa Claus is in the 
act of taking off his pack. He stretches his 
arms, rubs his back, and then replaces his pack, 
swinging it towards the front, and speaks.) 
SANTA CLAUS— 

Well, here I am with my Christmas pack. 
It’s quite a load for my poor old back; 

But Old Mother Goose and all of her band 
Have asked me to come to Mother Goose Land. 
(Enter Old Mother Goose and her son Jack.) 
MOTHER GOOSE— 

I’m Old Mother Goose, and here’s my son Jack, 

A handsome young lad, you'll agree; 

He sold my old gander and lost my old goose, 

Will you please give an auto to me? 

SANTA CLAUS— 
I am happy to see you are quite up-to-date, 
For there isn’t much goose-driving done here of 
late. 
(Gives toy automobile.) 
(Enter Mother Hubbard.) 
MOTHER HUBBARD— 
I’m Old Mother Hubbard, 
I went to the cupboard 
To get my poor doggie a bone. 
There were bones there a-plenty, 
Some nineteen or twenty; 
But, alas, good old doggie was gone. 
So Santa Claus, dear, 
Though greatly I fear 
Too much I am asking of you, 
If you do not mind, 
Will you please be so kind 

As to give me a dog good and true? 
SANTA CLAUS— 

Right here is a doggie quite willing to stay; 
Just give him a bone, and he won’t run away. 
(Gives toy dog.) 

(Enter Tommy Tucker.) 
TOMMY TUCKER (chanting)— 
Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins. 
Needles and pins, needles and 





By AUGUSTA VAN ROY-WOLF 


(Stops suddenly.) 
Oh! Hello, Santa Claus! 
I’m little Tommy Tucker, 
I’m singing for my supper. 
I have bread and a good sharp knife; 
I'd laugh and I'd sing 
And live like a king, 
If only I had a dear wife. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
You’ve often heard it isn’t good 
For man to live alone; 
So here’s a pretty little bride, 
All for your very own. 


(Gives small doll dressed like a bride.) 
(Enter Bo Peep.) 
BO PEEP— 
I’m Little Bo Peep, and I found my sheep— 
All but one that is woolly and black; 
He was so pretty and wee, 
Where, oh, where can he be! 
Maybe, Santa, he’s hid in your pack. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
Dear Little Bo Peep, 
Here’s your little black sheep. 
A long time I have saved him for you; 
Keep your eyes open wide, 
And he won’t try to hide 
While he knows that you keep him in view. 
(Gives toy lamb.) 
(Enter Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.) 
OLD WOMAN— 
I’m the Little Old Woman that lives in a shoe, 
I really don’t know what to do; 
The vamps are all torn, 
And the sole’s badly worn— 
Dear Santa, I need a new shoe. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
Now, here is a shoe that is comfy and warm, 
And you'll surely have room here, galore. 
All your children, you'll find, 
Will be loving and kind, 
And won’t have to be spanked any more. 


(Gives large felt shoe or slipper.) 
(Enter Miss Muffet.) 
MISS MUFFET— 
I’m little Miss Muffet, 
I still have my tuffet, 
And spiders still make me scream; 
I’ve peaches and berries, and apples and cherries, 
But never a drop of cream. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
Here’s a bottle of cream, my dear little Miss. 
All I ask in return is, just throw me a kiss. 


(Gives small bottle of cream. Miss Muffet 


throws several kisses.) 
(Enter Jack Horner.) 


- JACK HORNER— 


I’m little Jack Horner. 
I sat in my corner 
As hours and hours passed by. 
Though I’m the best of all boys, 
I won’t ask you for toys, 
I'll just ask for some plums for my pie. 


SANTA CLAUS— 
Dear Little Jack Horner, 
Come out of your corner. 
You've been a good laddie, ’tis true; 
And good little boys 
Get more than just toys, 
So here’s a nice bag of plums for you. 


(Gives bag of plums.) 
(Enter Boy Blue, wiping his eyes.) 

BOY BLUE— 
Oh, what can I do? 
I’m Little Boy Blue, 

And the cattle are all in the corn; 
Though I shout and I call, 
They won’t mind me at all, 

For I’ve broken my old tin horn. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
The cows in the corn? Why, that never will do! 
Quick! Here’s a shiny new horn for you! 


(Gives horn.) 

(Enter Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary.) 
MISTRESS MARY— 

I’m Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary. 

My garden is so very dry 

I wish I had a sprinkling can 

So that my flowers would not die. 

SANTA CLAUS— 

Here’s just what you want, dear little Mary; 
Then maybe your garden won't be so contrary. 
(Gives sprinkling can.) 

(Enter Jack Sprat and his Wife.) 

JACK SPRAT—My name is Jack Sprat. 

JACK’S WIFE— 

I am Jack Sprat’s wife. 

I never ate lean meat 

In all of my life. 

JACK SPRAT— 

The reason I’m thin, is 
I do not like fat; 

So we never will quarrel, 

I’m quite sure of that. 

TOGETHER— 

One eats all the fat, 

The other all the lean; 

And that is how we lick 
Our meat platter so clean. 

SANTA CLAUS— 

You've been eating fat; you've been eating 
lean— 

A plum pudding will be a nice change in be- 
tween. 

(Gives plum pudding. For this, use a tin 
pan covered on sides, top, and bottom with 
dark-brown paper.) 

MOTHER GOosE—In behalf of all my children 
here, I want to thank you, Santa Claus. And, 
now, children, we must hurry home. Bid 
Santa Claus, good-by. 

(Each, in turn, shakes hands with Santa 
Claus. Marching out, they sing one stanza Of 
any suitable Christmas song. Santa Claus leaves 
the stage last. At the exit, Santa Claus turns 
around to wave at the audience.) 
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Christmas Tree Ornaments 


SK the children to collect scraps of tin 
foil, various kinds of paper, card- 
board, tinsel, and cord to use in 
making ornaments for a school or a 

home Christmas tree. For an indoor tree the 
ornaments may be made of any kind of mate- 
rial, but for an outdoor tree they must be 
waterproof. 

A paper that will withstand moisture is the 
waxed paper used by confectioners and florists. 
Tin foil, candy-box wrappers, and rafha or cord 
that has been given a coat of white shellac may 
also be used for outdoor ornaments. Use a 
needle and thread, pins, or brass paper fasteners, 
instead of paste, on outdoor ornaments. 

The photograph in the left column shows two 
pompons or rosettes made of colored paper. The 
left pompon is of waxed or tissue paper. Cut 
five 6-inch circles of a bright-colored paper and 
one of a contrasting color. Fold each circle on 
the diameter, then fold twice more. Crush each 
folded circle in your hand and twist it slightly 
at the center. Sew the crushed circles by their 
centers to a 1'4-inch cardboard circle. Fasten 
acord to the cardboard for a hanger. 

The other pompom is made of eighteen 3 1/2- 
inch circles of colored wax paper. Fold each cir- 
cle in the center, then fold once more. Thread 
a darning needle with bright-colored cord. Pass 





Some Pompons oF CoLtoreD Waxep Paper 


By MARY B. GRUBB 








Two Canopy Howpers or CoLtorep Paper, AND 
A Gay ParpeR ORNAMENT 


the needle through each folded circle about 14 
inch from its center. When all the circles are 
strung, tie the cord tight, close to the folds, and 
leave one end of the cord for a hanger. 

The photograph in the right column shows 
two ornaments of silver paper. To make the 
left ornament, cut fringe on a piece of silver pa- 
per 3 by 17 inches. Put paste along the top of 
the paper, and wrap it around a pipe cleaner 
which has been given a light coat of silver paint. 
Bend the top of the cleaner to form a hanger. 

To make the other ornament, paste silver pa- 
per on both sides of a square of cardboard of 
any desired size. When the paste is dry, place 
on the square a paper pattern, trace around it, 
and cut out the ornament. Punch a hole at the 
top for a hanger of colored cord. 

The first ornament in the photograph at the 
top of this column is a small three-sided holder 
for candy made of construction paper. Fig- 
ure I shows the pattern. (The holder may be 
any size; notice that the three rectangles are the 
same width, and that the triangles are equi- 
lateral.) When the pattern has been drawn, 
cut on the heavy lines, and fold on the dotted 
lines. Paste rectangle A on B and triangles C 


and D on E. Punch holes for a hanger. Paste 
a band of colored paper at the top and another, 
with one edge fringed, at the bottom. 

The center ornament was made of colored 
construction paper. Cut four ovals of dark and 
four of light paper, each 4 by 3 inches in diame- 
ter. Fold each oval on the long diameter, and 
punch one hole 4 inch from the top and an- 
other 4, inch from the bottom, near the folded 
edge. In alternate colors string together the 
folded ovals at top and bottom with No. 8 
thread, and tie the thread in a knot. For a han-. 
ger, fasten a gilt cord to the top thread. 

To make the tassel, first wrap some gilt thread 
around a 2-inch piece of cardboard. Slip a 6-inch 
piece of cord under the threads and tie it in a 
hard knot (Figure III). Clip the threads along 
the lower edge. Wrap around the top of the 
tassel a S-inch piece of cord and tie it in a knot, 
leaving the ends as long as the strands of the 
tassel. Slip a bead on the cord (Figure IV). 

The last ornament is a candy holder made of 
Christmas wrapping paper. Figure II gives the 
pattern. Paste A on B, and punch holes op- 
posite each other for the hanger. 

Five-pointed stars may be made of gold or 
silver paper, pasted on heavy paper, and cut 
out. String them to form festoons, as in 
Figure V, or use each one as a pendant. 
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Primary Three-Number Problems 


1. Three hungry children came 
home from school. Robert ate 
2 cookies, May ate 1, and Ray ate 2. 
How many cookies did they eat? 














2. On Ben’s Christmas tree there 
are 7 colored balls, 1 silver star, 


and 1 glass boat. 
things are on Ben’s Christmas tree? 


How~. many 


3. Ella passes 4 houses, 1 church, 
and 2 stores on her way to school. 
How many buildings does she pass? 


4. Polly has 1 pen, 2 pencils, and 
2 erasers in her new pencil box. 
How many things are in the box? 


§. Jane did 3 problems}before 
school, 2 at recess, and_ 5. in-class. 
How many did shé do? ~ 














6. The girls and boys from the 
district school went out to slide 
down hill at recess. They had only 


1 large sled, 2 middle-sized sleds, © 


and 1 small sled. How many sleds 


did the children have? _ 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Illustrations by ESTHER L. STROCK 


7. Biddy has 4 speckled chickens, 
1 yellow one, and 4 black ones. 
How many chickens has she? 


8. Jane received 2:Christmas pres- 
ents from her father, 2 from her 
mother, and 3 from her sisters. 
How many did she receive? 








9. Alice has 5 small girl dolls, 1 bis 


girl doll, and 1 boy doll. 
many dolls has Alice? 


How 


10. Uncle Henry put 1 dollar in 
Sam’s bank for Christmas, Grand- 
father put in 3 dollars, and Father 
put in 2 dollars. How many dol- 
lars did Sam receive? 


bey 





11. Two kittens, 1 cat, and 4 pup- 
pies ‘weht down to the barn to get 
some milk for supper. How many 
pets went down to the barn? 


12. In the Christmas Assembly 
the first grade sang 1 carol, the 
second grade sang 2, and the third 
grade 3. How many did they sing? 


13. On Molly’s Christmas tree are 
3 red lights, 4 blue lights, and only 
1 yellow light. How many lights 
are there on Molly’s tree? 





























_ 14. The snow man has 2 pieces of 


coal for eyes, 1 for a mouth, and 6 
on his vest. How many pieces of 
coal were used? 


15. Three rabbits went under the 
fence, 2 rabbits jumped over it, 
and 4 rabbits went-around through 
the gate. How many rabbits got 
on the other side of the fence? 


16. Santa Claus has 3 brown rein- 
deer, 2 black ones, and 3 lighter- 
colored ones to draw his sleigh. 
How many reindeer does Santa 
Claus have altogether? 





17. There were 3 small stockings, 
1 large stocking, and 2 middle- 
sized stockings hanging before the 
fireplace at Jack’s house on Christ- 


mas Eve. How many stockings 
were hanging there? 
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Two Suggestions for Christmas Hesibwodk 


By JESSIE M. TODD and ANN VAN NICE 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago q 
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Primary Problems in Pottery and Weaving 








AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
. 


A Hort Woman Makinc Potrery 


NDIAN life is a subject which is almost 

universally used in our elementary-school 

courses of study and activity programs. 

The lives of these native Americans and 
their arts and crafts arouse the interest of chil- 
dren. When a child learns to make a bowl or 
to weave a rug as an Indian woman does it, he 
is getting these fundamental processes in the 
very simplest manner. 

Let us suppose that second-grade children 
have been studying about the Indians—drama- 
tizing the life of the red man. They want to 
make some Indian pottery. Splendid! What 
do we have to build upon? First, ay: 
we have the child’s love of plastic 
material, of which clay is the best 
example; second, we have his 
natural interest in making some- 
thing, and his present interest in 
the way the Indians made pot- 
tery. Then we may find that on 
anearby river bank or at the side 
of the road is a good supply of 
clay, 

What we hope to achieve is a 
joy in the doing, coupled with 
skill in using tools and materials; 
an appreciation of these tools and 
materials; a feeling for color and 
design; and an appreciation of 
Indian pottery and its story sig- 

cance, 

How, then, can we utilize what 
we have in order to achieve the 
desired results? This may be done 
by making a bowl or small water 
fat as an Indian might make it. 

€ some good pictures of 
ian pottery, so that the chil- 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


dren may study the contour of the pieces. They 
can see how sturdy the lines are, and yet how 
rhythmic. Most Indian pottery was made to be 
placed on the sand, and therefore the pieces have 
rounded bottoms rather than flat ones. Let the 
children see that for their purpose this is im- 
practical. 

If natural clay is found, it may be either wet 
or dry. Stones, roots, and sand should be re- 
moved by straining or sifting. Before clay can 
be used, it must be like dough—plastic, but not 
sticky. After the clay is ready, it must be kept 
well moistened. Clay is best kept in a metal 
container that has a tight top and a layer of 
plaster of paris poured over the bottom. 

The materials needed are: newspapers, a 
piece of heavy cardboard about 12 inches square, 
a smooth flat stick, poster paints, brushes, white 
shellac or clear varnish, and denatured alcohol 
for cleaning the shellac brushes. 

Having the child make several cut-paper 
shapes helps him to visualize his piece of pot- 
tery. It also gives him a shape on which to 
practice his design, and a contour measure for 
his pottery as he builds it. 

The teacher may tell a story about Indian 
potters and how they worked as she shows the 
children how to make bowls or jars. The table 
on which they work should be protected with 
newspapers and they should wear smocks or 
aprons. The following steps are the simplest to 
use in pottery-making. Take up the clay and 
“wedge” it. This means throwing it several 
times on the table. Wedging helps to break any 
air bubbles that may be in the clay. Air bub- 


Plates II and III of the Rotogravure ei 
Section deal with pottery-making. 





ARTICLES MADE BY SECOND-GRADE CHILDREN DURING THEIR StuDy oF INDIAN Lire 





AMERICAN MUG&UM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
A NavaHo Woman at Her Loom 


bles often cause pottery to crack when it is 
drying. 

Next put on the board a piece of clay about 
the size of the fist. Place the hands on the clay 
and roll it back and forth until it forms a long 
roll about the thickness of the thumb. The 
bowl will be made from many of these rolls. 

The Indians have two methods of making the 
bottoms of their bowls. The most character- 
istic method is to press one end of the roll of 
clay flat and around this wind the clay roll, 
building out as desired to shape the bowl. The 
other method is to work a lump of clay into the 
desired shape, and then wind the 
clay rolls on this base. This 
method is easier for children. 
After the clay has been wound 
around two or three times, it is 
important to stop and press the 
clay rolls together. Hold the in- 
side of the bowl with the fingers 
of the left hand, and with the 
first finger of the right hand 
press each roll of clay on the out- 
side well over and into the ones 
above and below it. Then press 
the inside of the rolls together. 
This time let the left hand hold 
the outside of the bowl. 

When the bowl is molded, 
smooth both the outside and in- 
side with the smooth stick, then 
set it aside to dry slowly, since 
exposure to too much heat while 
wet tends to crack the clay. 

The bowls can be fired out of 
doors in true Indian style. A hole 
is dug in the ground and a fire 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Christmas Program Material 


RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES 


Santa in the Ring 
By Olive B. Mosher 
(Tune: “Farmer in the Dell’) 


1. Santa in the ring, Santa in the ring, 
Heigh ho! the holly O! Santa in the ring. 
Chorus— 
The toys all dance ’round, the toys all dance 
’round, ; 
Heigh ho! the holly O! the toys all dance 
’round, 
2. Santa takes a doll, Santa takes a doll, 
Heigh ho! and so forth— 
3. Santa takes some clowns, Santa takes some 
clowns, 
4. Santa takes a horse, Santa takes a horse, 
§. Santa takes some tops, Santa takes some 
tops, 
6. Santa takes a bear, Santa takes a bear, 
7. Santa takes some horns, Santa takes some 
horns, 
8. Santa takes a mule, Santa takes a mule, 
9. Santa takes some soldiers, Santa takes some 
soldiers, 
Santa takes some ducks, Santa takes some 
ducks, 
Chorus— 
The toys all skip out, the toys all skip out, 
Heigh ho! the holly O! the toys all skip out. 


10. 


DIRECTIONS 


Santa takes each toy in turn. 

1. Santa in center, while children, dressed as 
toys, sing. Santa wears red suit. 

During the chorus the toys join hands in cir- 
cle and dance around Santa. 

2. Doll—Little girl that Santa makes say 
“Mama.” 

3. Clowns in funny suits tumble about in 
ring. 

4. Horse wearing brown cap, with ears, 
rocks back and forth on hands and feet. 

$. Tops are girls in white dresses with red 
crépe paper streamers and red and white crépe 
paper hats. 

6. Bear wears brown suit. He may do a teddy 
bear dance or Santa may squeeze him to make 
him “squeak.” 

7. The horns wear tall, pointed hats and toot 
_ lustily with hands at mouth forming a horn. 

8. The mule wears a gray crépe paper hat, 
with long floppy ears. He places hands on floor 
and kicks vigorously in air with feet. 

9. Soldiers march woodenly around inside of 
circle. They may wear soldier hats; and each 
carries a wooden gun, a sword (cardboard imi- 
tation), or a stick. 

10. Ducks place hands under knees and wad- 
dle around inside of circle. Duck head caps add 
to the game. 

During last chorus toys skip in circle and 
then lead off stage. They may run or march 
instead of skip. 


Trimming the Christmas Tree 
By Helen L. Smith 


Nine children in semicircle bearing respec- 
tively small tree, star, string of pop corn, and 
other articles mentioned in exercise. First Child 
steps forward, places tree upon the floor or a 
table, recites lines, and steps back to place in 
semicircle. Second Child places star at top of 
tree, and the others follow suit with the articles 
they carry. 

FIRST CHILD— 

I have brought the Christmas tree. 

Deck it, children, merrily. 
SECOND CHILD— 

I will place a shining star 

Where the highest needles are. 
THIRD CHILD— 

Strings of pop corn, soft and fine, 

On the branches I will twine. 
FOURTH CHILD— 

Tiny candles I will place 

Anywhere I find a space. 
FIFTH CHILD— 

Ornaments of brilliant hue 

Make the tree more fair to view. 
SIXTH CHILD— 

Here are mistletoe and holly. 

They will help to make it jolly. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 

Oranges and apples, too, 

On the tree I'll hang for you. 
EIGHTH CHILD— 

Here’s a cane of striped candy, 

And a place where ‘twill be handy. 
NINTH CHILD— 

Picture book and doll and drum 

Out of Santa’s pack have come. 

I will hang then up. Now see, 

All complete our Christmas tree! 


The Broken Doll 
By Ada Clark 


(By a little girl who sits holding a doll.) 
Dolly, dear, will you listen to me? 
For I’m just as blue as I can be. 
Yesterday I heard my auntie say, 
“This ugly doll must be thrown away.” 


. 
Then I heard her whisper to: Mother: 

“Santa will ‘soon bring Jean another.” 

I don’t want a new doll, Bonnie, dear; 

I'll always love you, so never fear. le 


I'll write to Santa, and tell him straight, 
What's about to be your cruel fate. 

Then I will know, when he comes to town, 
He'll bring you shoes and a pretty gown, 
d a hat of red, 


A nice new coat, 


And some glue to:mend your broken héad. 
Then Auntie will think you lovely, dear, 
And she'll let you stay another year. 


Christmas Motion Song 
By Ida B. Knighton 


(Tune: “Sweet and Low’) 
See’ the Star, see the Star, 
Shining o’er Bethlehem’s manger. 
Far*, far, from near and far, 
Come and behold the stranger! 
Come from the mountains® and deserts* so wild, 
Come and adore the holy Christ Child, 
Jesus, the Savior of men! 
Jesus, the Savior of men! 


Shepherds® saw, shepherds saw, 
Watching their flocks on the plain; - 
Saw, saw, heard’ and saw 
All of that heavenly train. 
Heard® the glad tidings o’er valley and hill, 
Peace on the earth and to all men good will; 
Peace® and good will to men, 
Peace and good will to men. 


MorTIons 


1) Point to star. 2) Hand points afar off. 
3) Hand high. 4) Hand low. 5) Hants 
clasped on side of head, as in adoration. 6) 
Hand to forehead, as if looking. 7) Hand to 
ear, as if listening. 8) Point to valley and hill. 
9) Hands extended in front, as in giving a 
blessing. 


Merry, Merry Christmas 
By Annie W. Humphrey 


FIRST CHILD— 
Merry, merry Christmas, 
Happy New Year, too! 
We've tried our best to cheer you, 
, So now we'll bid adieu. 
(Waves a good-by and runs off.) 
SECOND CHILD— 
* Merry, merry Christmas, 
That’s all I have to say; 
For Santa Claus is coming, (Bells jingle.) 
He’s coming right away. 


(Claps hands and runs off.) 


Santa’s Helper 

By Minnie Bender 

I wonder if old Santa Claus 
Needs any little boys 


To help him fill the candy. sacks 
And polish up the toys. 


For if he does, I'd like the job. 
I think it would be fun 

To taste of all the chocolate drops 
And try out every gun. 


But Mother says it would not pay 
To leave my happy home; 

For those who work for Santa Claus 
Must work for love alone. 
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The Announcement to the Shepherds 
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ONE of the first steps in making pottery is kneading 
the clay, which takes place after dry clay has been 
mixed, water added, and the mixture strained. Above 
clay is being kneaded with che feet. KEYSTONE View Co. 








SOME potter made this toy about three thousand years ago. Per- 
haps he had seen a horse with jars of water on its back, and used it 


COURTESY. THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. NEW YORK 




















HERE we see a vessel made on a potter’s wheel. The 


THIS Egyptian jar was 
made many years ago. 
It is decorated with an 
interesting design of 
gazelles and ostriches. 


COURTESY. THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART NEW YORK 
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Steps in Pottery-Making 


yp ae earliest times, people have used served. On these pages we see pictur 

clay to make pottery and building mate- showing some successive steps in the making Po 
rials. We have obtained much of our knowl- of pottery, and several examples of the pot. kitch 
edge of prehistoric peoples from specimens _ter’s skill and the decorator’s art. Cwo | 
of their clay work which have been pre- To-day, many uses are made of clay. Tha SY 
manufacture of clay products, althoug, body 
localized in certain sections of our country of 
is one of the leading industries of the Unite Mexi 
States. It is discussed elsewhere in the ma.— * of 
azine in an article by F. L. DuMond. Th 


aL 

















potter throws a lump of clay on a revolving wheel, 
and as the wheel spins, he molds the vessel with his 


hands, working from base to top. EWING GALLOWAY 





FINE porcelain is sometimes cast in plaster of pat 
molds, designed by sculptors. The man in the for 
ground is removing half the mold from a vase; t 
other half stands at his right. EWING GALLOW! 




















sre. 


ABOVE are shown two pieces of Mexican majolica, a highly decorative, tin-enam™ 
pottery. The process of making majolica was introduced into Mexico by the Spa 
who colonized there, and it reached a high degree of development during the sevent 
and eighteenth centuries. COURTESY. THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART MERE 
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Pottery used to-day, from the crockery 
kitchen utensils to the ornamental vase, has 
two things in common—the body, made of 
clay, and the hard glaze that covers the 
body. The pottery of prehistoric races and 
of the Egyptians, Greeks, Peruvians, and 
Mexicans, was unglazed; lustrous pottery 
is of later date. 

The pottery of the aboriginal Americans 
showed great finish. Its manufacture and 








THESE pieces of pottery have been placed in a kiln 
for firing, and the entrance is being closed with 
bricks. Fires will be lighted, and the heat gradually 
increased to an intense degree. 


KEYSTONE View Co. 


decoration were skillfully done. It reached 
its highest point of development among the 
Pueblo Indians, in whose work is shown 
beauty of form, striking color effects, and 
both elaborate and delicate symbolic designs. 











AFTER pottery has been fired, it is di into a 
glazing solution, so that every part is evenly covered, 
and then it is baked again. The heat transforms the 
glaze into a hard coating. 


KEYSTONE View Co. 
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FINE pieces of pottery are decorated by hand. 
Sometimes this is done before the piece has been 
fired in the kiln, but this artist is painting an other- 
wise finished vase. EWING GALLOWAY 


THIS fine type of Greek 
vase, with its oval body, nar- 
row neck, and two handles, is 


known as an amphora. 


The 


decoration in black shows a 


shoemaker’s 


COURTESY. 


THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


FOURERREDS of yess aap Geena ey” ie eee 


king. It is faced on 


carved tiles. 


sides with brick and it is decorated with 


Cc M. NEWMAN, FROM PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 











SOME American pottery 
het. ‘The plate at the left is known as 
the right is “slip ware.” 


5 7 
¥ Z 


made in Pennsylvania early in the nineteenth century 
“tulip ware” because of its design. The plate on 
Although these plates, the work of Pennsylvania German pot- 


COURTESY. THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. HEW YORK 





is shown 






















Plate IV 




















THE black spruce is one of our most im 


portant evergreens. 






[. wen 


It is found in north- 


ern United States and Canada, where it 
- =] forms 


some 
of our largest 
forests. The 


wood of the 
black spruce 


the manufac- 
J ture of paper. 





is used in, 


A Norway spruce cone 
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A Few Evergreens 


T THIS season of the year, when all the other trees are 
bare, the evergreens have a particular appeal. De- 
ciduous trees are interesting because of their bare forms, 
but the evergreens add color and brightness to the land- 
scape, especially when their branches are covered with 
snow after a storm. The cones, the branches, and the en- 
tire tree of some species are used for Christmas decorations. 
A primary story about pine trees is contributed this month 
by Lina M. Johns and May Averill. This rotogravure 


page may offer an interesting correlation. rnoros 


OF SEQUOIA AND SUGAR PINE CONES FROM F. .. OUMOND OTHER PHOTOS FROM LL. Ww BROWNELL 











THE juniper is a small tree, rarely taller than thirty feet, very 
often only a shrub from two to six feet in height. Juniper ber- 
ries are not true berries, but are the fruit, or cone, of the tree. 





THE hemlock tree is found extensively in the 


United States. 


Its needles are bright green 


The cone of the sugar pine 


above, silvery green beneath, and its cones are 


small, from a half 
inch to an inch in 
length. The wood 
is not 
suitable for build- 
ing, but the bark 
is of great impor- 
tance in tanning. 





especially: 





























ONE of the trees most often planted for orna- 
mental purposes is the blue spruce. It is a 
handsome evergreen, but it grows slowly. 








A sequoia cone 
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THE white cedar grows in swampy re 
gions from Maine to Mississippi, often tj 


a height of ninety feet. Its leaves 


* 
fragrant, and f= ~_ -_ 
its cones are | & £ 

purplish in . 
color. The | 
tree resembles [ii 
arbor vitz, | 
often called 


white cedar. 
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THE red cedar grows in the South and im [THE fo, 
California, usually in rocky or sandy soil. Its J sundial, 
fruit is small, and blue in color. The wood, I manufac 





which is resistant 
to decay, is widely 
used. It takes 4 
high polish and is 
in demand for cabi- 
network. It is als 
used in maki 

lead pencils. 
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Some Ways of Telling Time 


R ECKONING time from the position of In the Middle Ages, the hourglass, or sand 
the sun and its shadows by day and _ clock, was first used. Then a form of clock 
from the position of the stars by night were was invented in which a weight on a cord 
the earliest methods of time-telling. turned a set of geared wheels, which con- 
The Babylonians invented the sundial, trolled the movement of a pointer over a 
but the Egyptian water clock, or clepsydra, dial. After the seventeenth century, the 
was a more accurate instrument for telling principle of the pendulum, discovered by 
time. Water dropped slowly through a Galileo, was applied to.clock making. 
hole in the bottom of a vessel, and as the In another section of the magazine, an ar- 
water level lowered, marks, which told the ticle by Mary Elizabeth Barry, “How Early 
hours, were exposed to view. People Told Time,” will be found. 

































THIS is an early form of the Egyptian water clock. 
Time was told by the mark above the level of the 
water, as it is told to-day by the position of the 
hands on the face of the clock. 


KEYSTONE View CO 











d in BP THE forerunner of the modern watch was the pocket 


wndial, similar to the one above. This sundial was 
manufactured in London in 1690. KEYSTONE ViEw Co 





One of the earliest watches 


EWING GALLOWAY 





















HERE are shown three devices for telling time. On 
the left is a sand clock, in the center an oil clock, 
and on the right a sun clock. A shot from the 
tiny cannon attached to the sun clock announced 
the arrival of high noon each day. 


KEYSTONE View CO 








» , Welve dials on this unique instrument in 
Park, Baltimore, indicate the time in some 


the principal cities of the world. 


P. AND A. PHOTO 


































WATER clocks, invented by the Egyptians, were 
also used by the Greeks. Above we see the remains 
of a water clock in the Tower of the Winds, Athens. 
The opening in the floor probably held a measured 
rod that told the time of day. 
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of Parliament in London is one of the largest clocks 

















in the world. The minute hand is fourteen feet 
long, and the figures on the face of the clock 
measure two feet in length. The bell which strikes 
the hour is known as “Big Ben.” 


?. AND A. PHOTO 
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Christmas Dolls ft 


CE of the first toys given a child the world over is a doll, on 
It has always been a favorite plaything of little girk ma‘ 
Whether it is a crude figure roughly carved from wood or bone, f seas 
a rag doll with buttons for eyes, or a beautiful wax doll with car: 
natural ringlets, it is dressed and rocked and put to sleep with dev 
the same tender care and devotion. doll 
On these pages you will see dolls of many different lands af’ 
peoples. Children who wish to dress their Christmas dolls in; 









SSS 
EARLY American dolls wore elaborate costumes such as these. The 
doll at the left is made of wax; the one at the right is made of china. 

















THIS French nursemaid doll, with eyes 
that open and close, is carrying a baby. 





WHAT little girl would not be glad to own th — 
beautiful big doll, with light hair, blue eyes, bisqe P 
head, and dressed in a real Swedish costume? Pessan: 








and the quaint costumes - 
The dolls are cloth-covered. 











THESE dolls, dressed to represent a Sicilian girl and 
bey, are cloth-covered. They are wearing native 
costumes of brilliant purples and yellow. An Alaskan doll of carved wood A Chinese doll 
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CP 


from Many Lands tp: 7 aac 


novel fashion may find special enjoyment in making them rep- 


ol. F resentative of a foreign land. The costumes which are shown % 
itl, § may be used as models both for style and decoration. At this 
me, season, when Christmas stories of other nations are read and = : . 
ith carols sung, the possibility which such an activity suggests for z. 
vith § developing a friendly international spirit is obvious. Also, the * 

‘, dolls will be of value in motivating the study of geography. 

a PHOTO OF ESKIMO DOLLS. COURTESY. THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. NEW YORK ; : 
7 OTHER PHOTOS, COURTESY. THE ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. ROCHESTER. NEW YORK i : 
ina 
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ESKIMO children in the far North play with dolls similar. to these. 
The two dolls pictured above are appropriately dressed in warm furs. 





















































THIS Indian doll from British Columbia 
slightly resembles the Eskimos above. 




















J 


vn tal, HERE we have a doll from Poland, made of rags, 
bisqo with painted eyes and mouth, and dressed in a typical 
peasant costume. Notice her high leather boots. 
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AN INTERESTING costume is worn by this Swiss 
peasant doll. The bodice and cap are black velvet, 
trimmed with metal, and the apron is white linen. 














GERMANY is famous the world over for the beau- 
tiful dolls which are manufactured there. This 
A Japanese doll A rude wooden doll from the Congo German girl and boy are very attractively dressed. 


— 
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A December Portrait Gallery 














HARRIS AND EWING 


Clara Barton 1821-1912 


OF THIS group of famous American men and 
women whose birthdays occur in Decem- 
ber, Phillips Brooks, the composer of “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” is the most closeiy related 
to the Christmas season. Clara Barton, Mary A. 
Livermore, and William Lloyd Garrison spent 
their lives in improving human welfare. Edward 
MacDowell is America’s foremost composer. 
Eli Whitney, in his invention of the cotton gin, 
made a great contribution to industry. -Joel 
Chandler Harris has endeared himself to children 
through his Uncle Remus stories. Woodrow 
Wilson, by founding the League of Nations, 
hoped to bring peace on earth. Short biogra- 
phies, correlating with this page, are given in the 
Intermediate and Upper Grades Section. 
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Mary A. Livermore 1821-1905 
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William Lloyd Garrison 1805-1879 
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Joel Chandler Harris 1848-1908 














Phillips Brooks 1835-1893 
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Edward Alexander MacDowell 1861-1908 























Eli Whitney 1765-1825 


Decem: 


ort 
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Clay and Its Uses 


By EF. L. DUMOND 








i 
Lai) NSS 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


EW people realize how important clay is 

to the life and industry of our nation. 

The products made from clay serve us 

in many different ways, and the United 

States manufactures practically every kind of 
clay product known. 

The building industry would find it difficult 
to do without clay, for much of it is converted 
into bricks and used in the making of buildings. 
Structures made of brick last longer than those 
made entirely of wood, and are more resistant 
to fire. It would be difficult to produce iron 
were it not for the heat-resisting fire bricks 
used in the smelters to hold the molten metal. 
Tiles for roofs, floors, and walls are made from 
clay. The paper industry uses the finest clays 
to give a smooth writing surface to its products. 
The electrical industry makes its insulators of 
clay, Clay is mixed with graphite to make our 
“lead” pencils. Sewer and drain pipes are made 
of clay. There is also the great pottery industry 
With its various products, from earthenware to 
the finest porcelains, all of which require clay 
of one or more kinds. 

There are three definite reasons why clay 
products have become so important in supplying 
our daily needs. In the first place, clays are 
Very abundant, being found nearly everywhere 
in the world. However, the abundance of clay 
2 = the only reason for its numerous uses. 

Clay has two peculiar qualities. When it is 
mixed with water, it becomes plastic and can 
easily be molded into almost any shape. When 
it is heated to a high temperature, it loses this 

ity and becomes hard and rigid. Being so 
t nearly everywhere, clay is more 
ply obtained than metals, and in addition 
it is more easily shaped into the form desired. 

Knowledge of the value of clay is thousands 
of years old. Long before the dawn of history, 
People living in different parts of the world 

and hardened clay into pottery and 

ing materials. Records show that the early 

tions of the Chinese, Egyptians, Babylo- 
ak and others made considerable use of clay. 
first Spaniards penetrating the southwest- 


ern part of our country found the Pueblo In- 
dians living in brick houses and using fine deco- 
rated pottery. 

Clay is formed by the decaying of certain 
kinds of rocks, the commonest of which are the 
feldspars. There are many kinds of clays, which 
vary in color, texture, and purity. A clay 
which is used for one kind of clay product may 
be worthless for another. Clays are found in 
every state of our country. In some locations 
the deposit is on the surface and can be dug out 
with steam shovels. Occasionally the clay is 
some distance down in the earth .and is mined 
at the bottom of a shaft. The most impor- 
tant of the various kinds of clays found in the 
United States are kaolin, ball clay, fire clay, and 
brick clay. 

Before the World War, most of the kaolin 
used in this country was imported from Europe. 
To-day, however, kaolin is mined in Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Florida, Missouri, Tennessee, Arizona, Utah, and 
several other states. It is used in making pot- 
tery, white tiling, and brick, and is also used in 
the paper industry. Kaolin is pure white. It is 
not very plastic, and for this reason other clays 


The Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates II and 
III, correlates with this article. 
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A Fine ExaMpLe or Movern Potrer¥ 


are added to it when it is used in making pot- 
tery. Kaolin is often called china clay, since it 
is used in the manufacture of chinaware and 
other forms of porcelain. 

Ball clay is a much used variety. It is believed 
that this was once called “bowl” clay. It is 
chiefly used for pottery, since it is highly plastic 
and becomes white when heated in a kiln. It 
produces a remarkably strong ware. The purest 
deposits of ball clay in the United States are 
found in Florida. Other states producing large 
quantities of ball clay are New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Colorado. 

Fire clays occur in the form of soft rock and 
are generally found lying under seams of coal 
in coal mines. The most important deposits of 
fire clay in the United States are in western 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Missouri, 
Alabama, and Colorado. Because fire clays will 
withstand intense heat, they are used in making 
furnace linings, and fire bricks for chimneys, 
fireplaces, and so on. 

Brick clays of good quality are found in 
nearly every state in the Union. They are not 
pure clays (from which bricks cannot be 
made), but are a mixture of clay with sand and 
other impurities. Most of the brick clays con- 
tain enough iron oxide to make red brick. Some 
brick clays, however, contain chalk and produce 
white brick. Other impurities produce differ- 
ent colors. . 

The manufacture of bricks is an extremely 
important industry. Over four thousand firms 
in the United States are engaged in it. Nearly 
every large city has one or more brickyards or 
factories. In Ohio, which is our leading brick- 
producing state, there are 341 factories, ‘The 
states of Indiana, Illinois, New York, New 
Jersey, Iowa, Missouri, Georgia, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, and Alabama follow in the production 
of brick in the order named. 

The two most common methods of making 
bricks are the hand method and the machine 
methdd.' In molding bricks by hand, the 
moldet picks up a lump of soft clay paste, rolls 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Five Little Cousins Play Santa Claus 


By NORMA V. SCHEIDEMANN 


Teacher of Child Psychology, Universit y College, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


OY and Buddy were spending Christmas 
Day at Grandmother’s house. Their par- 
ents, their aunts and uncles, and their 
little cousins were there, too. The grown- 
ups were visiting with Grandmother and 
the children were playing with their toys 
near the Christmas tree. 

“I wish Christmas came twice a year,” said 
Grandmother, “not because I want more pres- 
ents, but because I like the fun and surprise of 
opening packages. It is nice to know that 
people are thinking of one.” 

Joy stopped playing. She, too, liked the fun 
and surprise of opening packages, and she liked 
to know that people were thinking of her. 
After a while she slipped away to the study. 
She was sitting at the desk, wrinkling her 
brows, when Aunt Alma came in. 

“What is the matter, Joy? 
candy?” asked Aunt Alma. 

“No,” answered Joy. I was trying to think 
of a plan to give the grown-ups the fun and 
surprise of opening Christmas packages, but I 
haven’t any money to buy more presents.” 

“You might give Christmas greeting cards,” 
said Aunt Alma. “There is fun in opening the 
envelopes and a surprise in reading the verses.” 

“But I want to do it to-day,” said Joy, 
“now!” 

“Then you might write your own verses,” 
suggested Aunt Alma, “something like this: 

‘Just a tiny bit of ink, 
On this scrap of paper; 

To let you know that I think 
Of you, dear Grandma Baker.’ 

“Oh, that’s lovely!” said Joy. “Let’s make 
up some more! We can put verses in Christmas 
boxes, so that the grown-ups will have the fun 
of unwrapping packages.” 

“That would be fun, Joy,” said Aunt Alma. 
“Call all the children into the study to help us.” 

Joy went back to the front room. “Come to 
the study,” she whispered to Buddy, Kathleen, 
Lynn, and Diana, “so we can plan a surprise.” 
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Illustrations by RALPH AVERY 


The children put down their toys and scam- 
pered to the study. Joy closed the door. 

“Now,” said Aunt Alma, “we are going to 
have some fun. We are going to write a verse 
for each person in the front room. You may 
look for Christmas boxes in which to put the 
verses, and then I'll dress all of you as Santa 
Clauses.” 

Soon the children brought in Christmas boxes 
of all sizes. 

“I want to give one of my candy kisses to my 
father,” said little Diana. 

“Good,” said Aunt Alma, “I'll write a nice 
verse for you about it.” 

“I can write a verse with ‘mistletoe for Uncle 
Joe,” said Lynn, “so put some mistletoe in 
Uncle Joe’s box.” 

When the boxes were ready, Aunt Alma said, 
“T'll get some red sweaters and caps from a 
trunk in Grandmother’s attic, and Lynn, will 
you please bring as many as you can find on the 
coat rack in the hall?” 

“Now for the dressing up!” exclaimed Aunt 
Alma when she came back from the attic. She 
threw the sweaters, caps, and a roll of cotton on 
the table. “Each of you take a sweater, put 
your legs into the sleeves, lap the edge with the 
buttons and the edge with the buttonholes in 
the back, and I'll sew the edges together.” 

As Aunt Alma talked, she slipped little 
Diana’s feet into the sleeves of Kathleen’s 
sweater, pulled the coat part over Diana’s dress, 
and with a darning needle and long thread sewed 
up the sweater so that none of Diana’s skirt 
could be seen. She dressed the other children 
the same way. 

“Now we are ready for the faces,” she said, 
opening a box of rouge. “All Santa Clauses 
must have very red cheeks.” 

Next the children watched Aunt Alma 
breathlessly as she took some pieces from the roll 
of cotton. “A beard!” they cried. 

Aunt Alma put a little paste on Buddy’s chin 
and jaws and then patted the beard in place. 
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“Oh! He looks like a real Santa!” they said. 

“Give him a mustache,” Kathleen said. -“Al 
Santa Clauses have mustaches.” 

“And white eyebrows, too!” said Aunt Alm 

Soon all the children had beards, brows, ani 
mustaches on their red-cheeked faces. 

“Now,” said Aunt Alma, “each put on a re 
cap, a sweater for a coat, and your galoshe 
while I get four flour sacks from the kitchen 
You can carry your packages in them.” 

Returning from the kitchen, she said, “Lyn, 
Kathleen; Buddy, and Joy may each put som 
boxes in a bag to carry over their shoulders, ani 
little Diana will carry a wreath of holly: asl 
this rattle with bells on it. As you mari 
along, she will shake the rattle so that it sound 
like sleigh bells.” 

Aunt Alma led the children to the kitche 
door. “Diana will lead the procession,” 
said. “Go down the driveway to the strett 
then march up to the front door and ring th 
doorbell.” 

In a little while, the grown-ups heard th 
tinkling of tiny bells. 

“I wonder what it can be,” said Grant 
mother, going to the window to see. hens 
laughed and exclaimed, “Never in my life dd 
I see a sight like this!” ; 

The others hurried to the window, ™ 
and saw five little Santa Clauses with bags 
gifts. ; 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, sounded the little bel. 
as the Santa Clauses’ walked down the drivew# 
and up to the front door. Then all was ve! 
quiet, except for the shuffling of feet on 
front porch. Suddenly the doorbell rang ve! 
loud and very long. Grandmother went ™ 
answer it. 

“Have all the fathers and mothers and aust 
and uncles and grandmothers been good 
year?” asked the biggest of the Santa Clause 

“Why, yes, I think so,” answered Gra 
mother. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Christmas Designs in Cut Paper 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


CHILDREN will be interested in making areas, then the details. Unfold the paper _ will correct the design; or, better still, cut 
cut-paper designs similar to those shown and mount the design on paper of a con- another. As the children become more 
below. It is best to select a simple design _trasting color. If the result is not exactly skillful, they will enjoy creating their own 
first. Fold the paper once and with a pair _—_ what is desired, study the pattern of dark designs. Cut-paper designs may be used 
of sharp, pointed scissors cut first the large and light. Perhaps adding a few details on greeting cards or gift wrappings. 
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Famous Men and Women of December 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Eut WHITNEY 
December 8 


A small boy once took his father’s big silver 
watch to pieces and put it together again with- 
out anyone’s being the wiser. This boy who 
was curious about how things are made was 
Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin. He 
was born in Westboro, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 8, 1765. In the South, where he went after 
graduating from Yale, he set to work on a ma- 
chine to clean cotton. It took a man a whole 
day to pick the seeds from a pound of cotton. 
Whitney’s machine cleaned fifty pounds a day. 
Whitney is also known as the “father of modern 
factory methods,” for in the factory which he 
built in Connecticut he used ingenious machin- 
ery, which made each part of an article exactly 
like the corresponding part of every other arti- 
cle manufactured there. This is done in all 
modern factories to-day. 


Jort. CHANDLER Harris 
December 9 


One day a thirteen-year-old boy saw an ad- 
vertisement for a printer's apprentice. He 
applied, and was given the job. He learned 
quickly, and sometimes printed little items of 
his own composing. In this way began the 
literary career of Joel Chandler Harris. His 
“Uncle Remus” stories, which first appeared in 
the Atlanta Constitution, have delighted chil- 
dren and grown pople. Harris was born De- 
cember 9, 1848, at Eatonton, Georgia. It was 
on his first employer’s plantation that he heard 
from the Negroes the stories which he retold 
later with so much humor. His work not only 
gives a picture of plantation life, but it has kept 
many African folk tales from being lost. 


WirwaMm Lioyp GARRISON 
December 10 


At the age of nine, William Lloyd Garrison 
was a shoemaker’s helper; when he was sixty 
years old, he was honored as one of the coun- 
try’s greatest fighters for the cause of human 
liberty. The years between were full of strug- 
gle. Garrison was born December 10, 1805, in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. His family was 


poor, and he paid for his education by cutting 


wood and doing other odd jobs. Starting as 
printer's apprentice, he became editor of several 
papers, and finally began his famous antislavery 
journal, the Liberator. 


on that subject, as he said, he would not “think 
or speak or write with moderation.” His vio- 
lent attacks against slavery brought down on 
his head bitter abuse and even physical danger. 
He was imprisoned and once nearly lynched, 
He was so earnest, however, that people had to 
listen to him, and his persistent fight was one of 
the chief f2ctors in freeing the slaves. 


The young éditor’s 
dominating idea was that slavery was ‘sin, and» 


by MABEL BETSY HILL 


Decoration 


Puiiurs Brooks 
December 13 


In the days when Longfellow, Agassiz, and 
other famous men were teaching at Harvard, 
there was a fifteen-year-old freshman to whom 
everyone was drawn, on account of both his 
brilliancy and his lovableness. He was Phillips 
Brooks, who was to become famous as a preacher 
and a man of exceptional beauty of character. 
Phillips Brooks was born in Boston, December 
13, 1835. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
teach at the Boston Latin School, he studied 
theology. "From the first, people flocked to hear 
this earnest, selfless young man: He was called 
to important churches, and later became bishop 
of Massachusetts. He is the author of. the 
Christmas ‘hymn, “O Little ‘Town of Bethle- 
hem.” Phillips Brooks was beloved by persons 
of many races and beliefs for his simplicity, his 
sincerity, and his warm friendliness. 


Epwarp ALEXANDER MacDowELL. 
December 18 


Edward MacDowell, often called America’s 
greatest composer, could never remember the 
time when he did not love music. As a boy, he 
preferred making chords on the piano to prac- 
ticing scales, but when he had determined to be 
a musician, he became a hard worker, and stud- 
ied with famous pianists in America and Europe. 
He was born in New York City, December 18, 
1861. His greatest pleasures were music, draw- 
ing, and the out-of-doors. The inspiration for 
many of his compositions came from his delight 
in the beauty of the outdoor world. One of 
his most popular pieces, “To a Wild Rose,” is 
named for a flower that he loved. 


Plate VIII of the Rotogravure Picture a 
shows portraits of these men and women. 








Mary A. LIVERMORE 
December 19 


Little Mary Rice used to preach in the wood. 
shed to a congregation of brothers and sister 
and wooden sticks. She grew up to find thy 
she had a real gift for speaking, and as Man 
Livermore, the wife of a Universalist clergy. 
man, she appeared on the lecture platform y 
plead for woman’s rights, temperance, ant. 
slavery, and, during the Civil War, to beg fy 
aid for the suffering soldiers. She had anothe 
great gift, that of getting things done quick) 
and well. Working under the U.S. Sanitay 
Commission, she used her marvelous executir 
ability and her talent for organization to brin 
order from the confusion that reigned for; 
time in the management of hospital supplies ani 
comforts for the soldiers. She was born is 
Boston, December 19, 1821. She was editor, 
teacher, and author, as well as reformer. 


CLARA BARTON 
December 25 


On December 25, 1821, a baby girl was bon 
in Oxford, Massachusetts, who was to prove: 
Christmas present to the whole world. She ws 
Clara Barton, the first woman to carry orga 
ized aid to the wounded on an American battk 
field, and the founder and first president of th 
American Red Cross Society. On her parent 
farm, little Clara learned to ride horseback, t 
plant potatoes, to drive nails, to cook, sew, asl 
nurse—in fact, to be ready for any emergency. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Miss Barto: 
with great difficulty obtained permission to p 
to the front with medical supplies. Her skill 
nursing, her practical knowledge, her couragt 
and her deep sympathy won for her the titled 
“Angel of the Battlefield.” After the wi 
Miss Barton organized and conducted a seatt 
for missing soldiers. In her later years she ¥ 
engaged in superintending relief work in & 
lamities in all parts of the world. 


Wooprow WILson 
December 28 


When four-year-old Tommy Wilson heard # 
the election of Lincoln, he asked his father wht 
war meant and why it was expected. This boy 
as the man Woodrow Wilson, was himself # 
know what it meant to be a war-time presi 
of the United States. Thomas Woodrow Wil 
was born at Staunton, Virginia, December ub 
1856, the son of a Presbyterian minister. 
was an active chap both in mind and in body: 
Even as a boy, politics and government inté 
ested him, and he determined to be a statesma> 
He was president of Princeton University 
governor of New Jersey before serving ™ 
terms as president of the United States. 4 
the war, he attended the Peace Conferenc? ® 
Europe, and worked for a lasting peace. 
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A Study of Some of Whittier’s Poems 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ART of our rich heritage of verse from 
New England poets of the nineteenth 
century is that of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. The reading of his poetry, 
however, must be motivated by the teacher. A 
great deal of the poetry of that period is remin- 
iseent in tone, as, for example, “The Barefoot 
Boy,” in which the voice of age recalls the joys 
of youth. It is difficult to find a sympathetic 
listener for this poem in youth itself, especially 
since many of our young people have never ex- 
perienced the simple country pleasures which 
the poet mentions. 

The poem, “In School Days,” seems rather 
sentimental and didactic to us to-day. The first 
part of “The Huskers” is open, to some extent, 
to the same criticism; the second part, how- 
ever, “The Corn Song,” although difficult to 
teach adequately, is worth the effort. A picture 
of Amalthea with her cornucopia overflowing 
with fruits and vegetables will help the children 
to understand the expression, “Autumn’s lavish 
horn.” Such phrases as “knead its meal of gold,” 
“vapid idlers,” “samp and milk,” and “folly 
laughs to scorn” need a good deal of explana - 
tion. 

“Barbara Frietchie” remains a stirring bit of 
balladry, well worth frequent repetition, and 
children enjoy memorizing the simple but dra- 
matic story. “The Trailing Arbutus” is a de- 
lightful poem to read to the children when 
trailing arbutus first appears. 

Snow-bound is probably the best-known and 
most important of Whittier’s poems. It is de- 
sriptive rather than narrative in character, but 
with proper direction and assistance by the 
teacher, it can be made very interesting to older 
children. It paints a vivid picture of country 
life a generation ago. 

If possible, Snow-bound should be read in 
one period. The procedure may well include a 
number of questions presented in advance to 
guide the children’s reading and to focus atten- 
tion on important details. These 
questions may be written on the 
blackboard, or, better still, dupli- 
cated, so that each child may 
have a copy. x 

The best introduction to this 
poem is the one which the author 
himself has given in prose. It 
appears in nearly all school edi- 
tions. The teacher may add a few 
supplementary words, perhaps, in 
tegard to the custom of having 
the schoolmaster “board around,” 
ind she might also make mention 

other members of the fam- 
Most of the information, 
ever, should come from the 

Poem itself, which the teacher 

read aloud, while the 
ren follow her, reading si- 
Y from their own texts. 


CULVER SERVICE 


THe Fireplace m-Wéiuttier’s Bornoop-Home at HAvertir 





KEYSTONE VIEW Co. 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
Born DeEcEMBER 17, 1807 


Guide questions for discussion— 

1. How many were there in the household? 
Be able to describe each one briefly. 

2. How did each help in the entertainment? 

3. Decide as you read which character you 
would like best to know. 

4. How long did the storm last? 

§. Note the most vivid nature descriptions. 

6. Underline or check lightly the words the 
meanings of which you do not know or cannot 
get from the context. Look them up later. 
Choose ten for permanent acquisition. 

After the first reading, a discussion should 
follow, guided by the questions presented above 
or by some similar list. The discussion should 
be free and informal. Each child should have a 
vocabulary list in a special notebook. The new 
words which he chooses to make his own should 
be used by him during the period for written 
work. Questions 1, 2, and 3 would be suitable 
for expansion into a written paragraph. 





) 


, MASSACHUSETTS 


Following the first reading and general dis- 
cussion, the poem may be profitably studied in 
some detail. Questions asked by the teacher 
will help to bring out important points, test 
comprehension, and clear vocabulary difficul- 
ties. It is assumed that wherever questions bear- 
ing directly on the text are asked, the teacher 
will require the children to support their an- 
swers by references to the poem. The follow- 
ing points may be found helpful for study 
stanza by stanza. 

Questions on Stanza 1— 

1. How did the family know that a storm 
was approaching? 

2. What weather signs do you know? 

3. How do we get weather reports now? 
Questions on Stanzas 2 and 3— 

1. What farm duties or “chores” were per- 
formed nightly? 

2. What is the meaning of “littered the 
stalls,” “stanchion rows,” ‘“querulous chal- 
lenge,” and “hoary’’? 

Questions on Stanza 4— 

1. Describe some of the strange transforma- 
tions. 

2. Can you cite similar examples from your 
own experience? 

Questions on Stanza 5— 

1. What do you imagine the father looked 
like? What kind of person was he? 

2. What does Whittier mean by “buskins”’? 

3. Explain the reference to Aladdin. 

4. What is the meaning of “supernal pow- 
ers,” “speckled harem,” and “hornéd patri- 
arch”? 

Question on Stanza 6— 

1. Why do you think the poet calls the wind 
“mindless” ? 

Questions on Stanza 7— 

1. Describe the making of the fire. Com- 
pare it with the Boy Scout method; with a mod- 
ern heating plant. Had the fireplace any 
particular advantages of its own? 

2. What were the crane, tram- 
mels, and andirons? 

Questions on Stanzas 8 and 9— 

1. Compare these stanzas with 
those of the poem “Silver,” by 
Walter de la Mare. 

2. Explain the expressions 
“clean-winged hearth,” “baffled 
rage,” “couchant tiger,” and 
“silhouette.” 

Questions on Stanza 10— 

1. Who were left of the fam- 
ily when the poem was written? 

2. What does “sire” mean? 

3. Does the poet believe in 2 
life hereafter? Read the lines 
which support your answer. 
Questions on Stanza 11— 

1. Tell some of the things the 
family did to pass the time. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Pageant—"God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen” 


By MABEL L. BULLIS and GUY BOOTH 


HEY are celebrating Christmas in 
truly traditional fashion, — these 
merry lords and gay gentlemen. The 
yule log is roaring in the grate, and 

toast and song to the happy season are in order. 
Who cares for cold and snow outside! It only 
heightens the gayety and good cheer within. 
Pile another log on the fire, boys; sing another 
rollicking song. 

But wait! From the cold streets outside come 
carolers, wandering minstrels, and the children 
of the poor, singing the old, old carols of 
Christmas. The gay crowd invites them to 
share the festivities within, and as they do so 
the spell of a real Christmas blessing comes to 
them. 

The stage setting is the snow-covered exterior 
of an English half-timber cottage, placed a 
short distance back of the footlights, allowing 
ample space in front for carolers, and space in 
back for a senior glee chorus. Sets to be mede 
of four wooden frames (size determined by 
stage space) on which are tacked strips of 
heavy building paper. A hinged double door 
with top half left open is built on the left frame, 
and on one panel to the right a twelve-foot- 
wide bay window extends out three feet. Thin 
cheesecloth tightly stretched across. window 
frame gives the illusion of glass. The brown 
timbers on the house and upper half of open 
door, as well as the strips of icicles, are painted 
on the building paper with show card colors 
or scene paints. Cotton batting on the sills 
and gables represents snow. The four panels 
are lashed together at the back, and may be 
suspended from a stage fly rod. 

To the right of the bay is a street light, and 
at the side of the doorway, on a bracket, hangs 
a lantern. These may be effectively made of 


cardboard and crépe paper and lighted with 
electric bulbs. 


Thomas A. Edison School for Boys, Cleveland, Ohio 


Footlights throw a blue and purple light on 
the outside of the house, while firelight and 
amber floods from above give a warm, rosy 
glow to the interior. The fireplace may be 
made of a wooden frame covered with paper 
and painted to represent stone or brick. The 
“fire” is an electric fan placed at an angle, to 
which are fastened red and yellow streamers of 
silk or crépe paper. The open top of the double 
door and the bay window reveal the room in- 
side, where around the yule log gay gentlemen 
are making merry. 

The costumes need not be elaborate, but 
must be colorful and picturesque. Neither 
need they be fashioned especially for this oc- 
casion. If the dramatic department has a ward- 
robe, utilize such things as colonial costumes, 
Robin Hood suits, bright knitted caps, scarfs, 
and sweaters. 

The pageant requires only a few rehearsals in 
its entirety. The school manual training de- 
partment can readily make the sets, and the 
art classes paint the scenery. 

The songs should be carefully rehearsed with 
each group beforehand. They are the tradi- 
tional carols to be found in various familiar 
song collections, with the exception of the 
rousing “Winter Song” by Bullard, which is 
published in four-part form for male voices by 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Other 
suitable Christmas selections may be substituted 
for any of those mentioned. Most of these 
suggested are in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall and McCreary, 
Chicago. 

The chorals “Von Himmel Hoch,” “Der 
Kinder bei der Krippe,” and “O Sanctissima” 
may be found in a collection entitled Around 
the Christmas Tree, published by Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York. 

A merry clang of Christmas chimes is heard 






Srace SeT AND CHARACTERS IN COSTUME 


as curtain slowly opens. The group before th 
fire swing spiritedly into “Winter Song,” wit, 
action and gesture suggested by song. 

This is followed immediately by the familiz 
“Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly.” 

Enter three street musicians at left. (Tw 
clarinets and a baritone horn or any other. trad. 
tional group such as two violins and a bass yid 
or cornet, mellophone, and tuba.) They a 
dressed in colorful, picturesque clothing. The 
cross stage, gaze at merrymakers in passing 
arrange themselves around street light, and ply 
a group of three melodies: “Der Kinder 
der Krippe” or some other traditional card, 
“O Tannenbaum”; “Jingle Bells.” 

Group within crowd to window to liste: 
At “Jingle Bells” they join hands and dang 
in a ring and applaud, as musicians finish an/ 
leave stage at right. They then resume po: 
tions about fire. Three soloists arrange then- 
selves with backs to fire and in turn sing thre 
stanzas of “We Three Kings of Orient Ar, 
while entire group join in on each chorus. 

As last stanza is being sung, from rear of hil 
(or left of stage) enter three little childm 
dressed as carolers, the middle child carrying: 
lantern held aloft on a stick. They proce 
up the middle aisle and ascend left side. steps» 
stage, while the other group finish the lis 
chorus. The carolers notice the lighted lu 
tern at the doorway, which is a signal for then 
to sing before this house. They stand in th 
space between doorway and window and sim 
“The First Noel.” 

The door opens, and the three little caroles 
by pantomime and gesture, are invited to entt 
the house. As they enter the house, a chor 
of about a dozen street urchins start down t 
aisle from the rear of the hall singing “Gd 
Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen.” 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Dorothy’s Dolls from Many Lands 





HRISTMAS Day, a big 
package for Dorothy 
Dutton was delivered 
at her home. 

“Tt’s from Aunt Grace, 
who is traveling around 
the world!” said Helen. 

aie “Look at this strange 

postage stamp! I wonder what she has sent you.” 

“Let me cut the string, Dorothy,” exclaimed 
Donald, “then you can open it and let us see.” 

When Dorothy lifted the lid of the box, 
everyone exclaimed in delight, for there, each in 
acompartment of its own, were dolls from dif- 
ferent countries, dressed in native costumes and 
holding cards which gave their addresses. 

The whole family sat down and began to get 
acquainted with the dolls. First came a Scotch 
Highlander in tartan kilts, his plaid fastened on 
the left shoulder with a large brooch. On his 
head was a Glengarry bonnet of blue cloth. 

“Look!” cried Donald, “his stockings just 
match his plaid. Let’s call him Harry Lauder. 
He looks as if he could sing.” 

The next doll was a quaint Dutch girl in a 
full skirt and apron, a tight bodice, and wooden 














rocee! MB shoes. 

eps © “What shall we name her, Helen?” Dorothy 
¢ lis asked her sister, thoughtfully. 

flo “I think Gretel would be a 

then good name for her. Don’t you 

in tk] remember Gretel Brinker?” said 

d sin @ Helen. 

“Who is this queer fellow with 
roles, breeches and stockings cut in one 
» ent HE piece?” cried Donald, taking up 
chorw #& the third doll. 
yn = “He likes color,” said Grandpa. 





"His gray woolen waistcoat has 
its sams covered with red cloth.” 
“What I like,” Mother chimed 
in, “is his cloak of reindeer skin 
and his broad-brimmed hat.” 
“His shoes have no heels,” ob- 
“rved Donald. “How strange 
seems!” 
“He is a Norwegian peasant,” 


uid Mother. “Shall-we call him 
Olaf?” 










“Now who is this fancy gen- 
tleman?” asked Helen. “His card says ‘A man 
the Tirol.’ Where is the Tirol, Grandpa?” 
the western part of Austria, among the 
Alps,” he replied. 
“Look at his short coat bordered and lined 
with ted, and his green vest,” cried Donald. 
_Aten’t his trousers short!” remarked prac- 
teal Dorothy. “I should think he’d be cold 
vith bare knees up there in the mountains.” 
Tyrolese are a hardy race,” laughed 
» “How do you like his green hat, 
With the colored ribbons on it?” 
“Very much,” she replied. “I think that he 
to be called Dandy, don’t you?” 















By ELLA K. JELLIFFE 
Illustrations by MABEL BETSY HILL 


“Why not call him Andreas, after the patriot 
Andreas Hofer?” suggested Grandpa. 

“Here’s a doll from Normandy,” cried 
Dorothy. “Isn’t her high white cap with lace 
streamers wonderful? I can’t say that I think 
much of her striped woolen skirt, but her red 
and blue apron nearly covers it. Look, Mother, 
her fringed shawl covers the upper part of the 
sleeves. Let’s call her Demoiselle.” 

“Who is this, Grandpa?” asked Donald, as he 
held up a doll dressed in tight knickerbockers 
and coat of blue velvet. He had a scarlet cravat 
and sash, and a striped red and white vest. He 
wore jauntily a scarlet fool’s cap, and a red and 
yellow fringed scarf was tossed over his left 
shoulder. There he stood in leather leggings 
and thonged sandals, ready for the road. 

“Who can place his colors?” Grandpa asked. 

“TI think,” said Helen, “that he must be a 
Spanish cavalier.” 

“His card says Spain,” agreed Dorothy. 

“Next we have a little Swiss girl,” Mother 
said. “Look at her flat hat, and the silver or- 
naments on her bodice, which fits so snugly 
over her high-necked white chemisette.” 

“It’s too bad she isn’t a boy,” said Donald, 
“for he could be called William Tell.” 

“Why wouldn’t Heidi do?” asked Mother. 


Jb 
v /\ 





“Oh, yes,” cried Dorothy, “Let’s have 
Heidi!” 

“Whom have we here?” asked Grandpa, read- 
ing from a card, “A Pole from Cracow.” 

“Kosciusko!” exclaimed Donald. “That must 
be a tunic he’s wearing over his shirt. Copper 
studs in his girdle! I wonder why he doesn’t 
use them instead of ribbons to fasten his collar 
and his wristbands!” 

Dorothy read from 
Roman peasant woman.” 


the next card—“‘A 


- VI antl VII of the Rotogravure ggg) 
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“Isn’t she a picture in her dark skirt and 
apron embroidered in colors!” exclaimed 
Mother. 

“Oh, look at her long earrings and pretty 
necklace!” cried Helen. 

“Let’s call her Portia,” interrupted Donaid, 
and all agreed that it was a fine name for her. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Grandpa. “We 
are getting into the Orient, for here is a Chinese 
mandarin. See his long, loose gown embroidered 
with dragons, and over it his plain silk coat 
with wide sleeves that show the tight ones of 
the embroidered robe underneath.” 

“Look at his pigtail under that red-crowned 
hat with a satin brim like a saucer,” added 
Donald. 

“Be sure to note the gold button on the top 
of his hat, children. That is a sign of his rank,” 
said Grandpa. “Donald, do you notice any- 
thing peculiar about his satin-covered sabots 
with their thick soles?” 

Donald studied them for a few minutes, then 
said, “That’s odd, Grandpa; there’s no differ- 
ence between the right and left.” 

“That is so,” agreed Grandpa. 

“Ah!” sighed Dorothy. “Now we have come 
to the last one—a little Japanese girl.” 

“I like her dainty kimono and the way it is 
crossed over at the breast and 
held in place by the broad sash,” 
said Mother. 

“The sash is tied in such a 
handsome bow,” said Dorothy. 

“See, the wide sleeves are closed 
below the wrist,” noticed Helen. 

“That is to make pockets,” ex- 
plained Mother. “The Japanese 
carry packages in their sleeve 
pockets.” 

“Just look at the tiny hand- 
kerchief tucked into her belt, and 
her fan,” exclaimed Helen. 

“No one in Japan, not even the 
men, would think of omitting 
the fan; it is part of the national 
dress,” said Grandpa. 

“When I’m a man, I’m going 
to visit all the countries in the 
world, and see the different kinds 
of people,” said Donald. 

“There is nothing like travel,” grandpa 
agreed. “It broadens our views and makes us 
realize that all men are brothers.” 

“I think,” said Mother, “that this little lady 
is an aristocrat, for her kimono is silk.” 

“Shall we call her Butterfly?” said Helen. 

“Yes, Butterfly,” assented Dorothy. 

“Aunt Grace must have been thinking of us 
in every country she visited,” Helen remarked. 

“Yes,” responded Mother. “Let us write her 
a letter of thanks. Dorothy will begin it, and 
each of us will add a paragraph.” 

“Let’s do it now,” said Dorothy, “for it will 
take a long time for a letter to reach her.” 
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How Early People Told Time 


By 


1O made the first 


timepiece?” was 
one of the ques- 
tions asked by 


Edith’s class in beginning their 
study of the way in which early 
people recorded time. The activ- 
ities of the class in a unit of work 
on time-telling have been dis- 
cussed in two previous articles. 
The first told how the pupils in- 
vestigated present ways of telling 
time; the second discussed their 
study of the solar system. This 
article will deal with the third 
phase of the work—the study 
of early time-measuring instru- 
ments. 

We do not know just when and 
how time-measuring began. Man 
very early noticed the regular movements of the 
sun, and realized that his daily life was regulated 
almost entirely by them. He awakened in the 
morning when the sun shone on him; when it 
was high in the heavens at noon he felt the ef- 
fect of its warm rays; he used the period of 
darkness for his rest. 

He noticed the movement of shadows, too. 
Perhaps he placed stones where the shadow of a 
cliff or tree might fall and thus measured a part 
of the day. Leaving home in the morning in 
search of food, he might indicate to his family 
the time when he expected to return by point- 
ing to a stone where the shadow would fall. 

Having the pupils observe the shadow of a 
tree or their own shadows at different times dur- 
ing the day will help them to understand how 
shadows served early man to measure time be- 
fore he had any timepieces. 

It is thought that the first real timepieces were 
knotted grass ropes set on fire at one end and 
then kept damp enough to smolder slowly. The 
passing of time was marked by the burning 
from one knot to another. Wicks treated so 
that they would smolder but not burst into 
flame have been commonly used as timepieces 
by primitive people. 

As the idea of time-telling began to spread, a 
crude sundial was developed. A sundial con- 
sists of two pieces: an upright piece or pointer 
called a gnomon, or style, and a flat piece called 
the dial. In the beginning, a stick placed in the 
earth served the purpose of the gnomon. Stones 
set at certain distances apart on the ground 
where the shadow of the gnomon would fall 
served in place of hour figures. Cleopatra’s 
Needle, the giant obelisk in Central Park, New 
York City, is thought to have been a gigantic 
gnomon. 

The Egyptian shadow clock, another early 
timepiece, was much like the primitive sundial, 
It consisted of two pieces of wood: a long piece 
or arm, on which a scale was marked, and a 
shorter piece or crossbar. In the morning the 
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shadow clock was placed with the upright cross- 
bar toward the east. The shadow fell on the 
scale and indicated the time. As the sun rose 
higher in the sky the shadow shortened. In the 
afternoon the shadow clock had to be turned 
around. 

Some of the children in Edith’s class experi- 
mented with shadow sticks. They did not at- 
tempt at first to make a scale, but they observed 
the shadow as the sun rose higher in the sky. 
Later they made sundials. (The construction of 
a sundial is discussed briefly in one of the pupils’ 
compositions given below. Classes interested in 
making sundials will find more complete direc- 
tions in Anna Botsford Comstock’s Handbook 
of Nature-Study.) 

It is said that the first sundial was of Baby- 
lonian origin, and used as early as 2000. Bc. 
The hemicycle of Berosus, a time-telling instru- 
ment with a hollow dial, became a popular form 
of sundial among the Greeks and Romans of 
ancient times. Berosus, a Babylonian philoso- 
pher and astronomer, lived about 250 B.c. The 
investigations which he and his followers made 
greatly increased the astronomical knowledge 
of that period. 

As time passed, improvements were made in 
the sundial, and eventually dial-making became 
very complicated. By the eighteenth century it 
was possible to make sundials so small that they 
could be carried in the pocket. 

In the American Museum of Natural History 
is a collection of ancient and modern timepieces, 
many of which are made in unusual forms. One 
unique timepiece in the collection is made like a 
ring. It contains a small opening, through 
which the sun shines, casting a spot of light on 
the opposite side. The time is indicated by the 
position of the spot. 

The members of Edith’s class made several 
trips to see interesting sundials.in the vicinity of 


On Plate V of the Rotogravure Picture a! 
are shown some devices for telling time. 
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their school. They looked throug, 
books to find descriptions an 
pictures of sundials, and the 
listed the mottoes used on then 
They read of a sundial of the ring 
type, recently invented by » 
astronomer in Australia, that ; 
said to keep time almost as accy. 
rately as a clock. 

The pupils studied about thei 
own position on the earth in x. 
lation to the equator and tk 
north pole, and how to measur 
angles; then they were ready y 
make sundials. In a class mag 
zine, the Gnomon, were printed 
various articles written abou 
their time study. Following a 
two articles on sundials: 


THe SUNDIAL 


The sundial was probably man’s first timepiece 
Herodotus, an early Greek historian, tells us that te 
Greeks obtained their sundial from Babylon. 

The sundial is not an easy thing to make. If yu 
will look carefully at one you will see that the lins 
are laid out at carefully calculated angles. You mut 
realize that people had to acquire a good deal d 
knowledge before they were able to make such calc 
lations. The whole subject of dial-making becam 
so complicated that early in the seventeenth centuy 
a book of eight hundred pages was published on tk 
subject. The biggest sundial is said to have been # 
up by the Roman Emperor Augustus. 

Mitchell 
How To MAKE a SUNDIAL 


A sundial is a simple timepiece to make to-day, bé 
it has to be done very accurately. It consists of oa 
two pieces. The first thing to do is to make a pt 
tern of the gnomon. The gnonom is the part thats 
set upright on the dial. You must know the latitut 
of the place where the sundial is to be used. Fort 
stance, if you live in New York, that latitude’ 
about 40 degrees, 44 minutes, so the angle of yor 
gnomon must be 40 degrees, 44 minutes. 

The dial is the next thing to make. If it is wl 
placed outdoors, it should be at least 12 incl 
square. 

Draw two circular arcs and divide each arc into# 
parts. Connect these points and the lines will beo 
hour lines for the different hours of the day. Fas# 
the gnomon to the dial with the oblique edges of ® 
triangle pointing to the north and the timepiect’ 
ready for use. 

Do not expect that the sundial will keep pace ¥# 
a watch. The dial shows the shadow cast by 
actual visible sun. The actual visible sun giv6® 
apparent solar time. -Our watches are usually set by 
mean standard time. 

Charles 


The children became interested in readitt 
about sun worship, and they reported in class® 
what they read. Two of the reports are 9 
below. 


SuN WorsHIP 


People long ago did not know as much about &F | 


sun as we do now. They did not know what mi 


the sun rise and set. They pondered over the til We 
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Christmas Bells Are Ringing 


By F. W. WESTHOFF 


Moderato 


1. Hark! the Christ-mas bells are ring - ing— Ring-ing through the frost - y air— ' Hap - pi-ness to each one 
2. Neigh-bors shak - ing hands and greet - ing, No onesorrow-ing, no one sad, Chil - dren, lov-ing par - ents 


~s- 













bring - ing, And _ re - lease from toil and care. An - kle- deep the snow is ly - ing, Ev - 'ry 
meet - ing, Young and old a - like are glad. Then while Christ - mas bells are ring - ing, Rich and 
a. ‘ oo — 































spray is clothed in white, Yet a-broad the folks are hy - ing, Brisk and bus - y, gay and light. 
poor, your voic-es raise, And—your sim - ple car - ol sing - ing— Waft to heav'n your grate-ful praise. 
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How Early People Told Time 


By 


HO made the first 

timepiece?” was 
one of the ques- 
asked by 
Edith’s class in beginning their 
study of the way in which early 
people recorded time. The activ- 
ities of the class in a unit of work 
on time-telling have been dis- 
cussed in two previous articles. 
The first told how the pupils in- 
vestigated present ways of telling 
time; the second discussed their 
study of the solar system. This 
article will deal with the third 
phase of the work—the study 
of early time-measuring instru- 
ments. 


tions 


MARY 





COURTESY, THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TFACHERS COLLEGE 


We do not know just when and 
how time-measuring began. Man 
very early noticed the regular movements of the 
sun, and realized that his daily life was regulated 
almost entirely by them. He awakened in the 
morning when the sun shone on him; when it 
was high in the heavens at noon he felt the ef- 
fect of its warm rays; he used the period of 
darkness for his rest. 

He noticed the movement of shadows, too. 
Perhaps he placed stones where the shadow of a 
cliff or tree might fall and thus measured a part 
of the day. Leaving home in the morning in 
search of food, he might indicate to his family 
the time when he expected to return by point- 
ing to a stone where the shadow would fall. 

Having the pupils observe the shadow of a 
tree or their own shadows at different times dur- 
ing the day will help them to understand how 
shadows served early man to measure time be- 
fore he had any timepieces. 

Ic is thought that the first real timepieces were 
knotted grass ropes set on fire at one end and 
then kept damp enough to smolder slowly. The 
passing of time was marked by the burning 
from one knot to another. Wicks treated so 
that they would smolder but not burst into 
flame have been commonly used as timepieces 
by primitive people. 

As the idea of time-telling began to spread, a 
crude sundial was developed. A sundial con- 
sists of two pieces: an upright piece or pointer 
called a gnomon, or style, and a flat piece called 
the dial. In the beginning, a stick placed in the 
earth served the purpose of the gnomon. Stones 
set at certain distances apart on the ground 
where the shadow of the gnomon would fall 
served in place of hour figures. Cleopatra’s 
Needle, the giant obelisk in Central Park, New 
York City, is thought to have been a gigantic 
gnomon. 

The Egyptian shadow clock, another early 
timepiece, was much like the primitive sundial. 
It consisted of two pieces of wood: a long piece 
or arm, on which a scale was marked, and a 
shorter piece or crossbar. In the morning the 
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shadow clock was placed with the upright cross- 
bar toward the east. The shadow fell on the 
scale and indicated the time. As the sun rose 
higher in the sky the shadow shortened. In the 
afternoon the shadow clock had to be turned 
around, 

Some of the children in Edith’s class experi- 
mented with shadow sticks. They did not at- 
tempt at first to make a scale, but they observed 
the shadow as the sun rose higher in the sky. 
Later they made sundials. (The construction of 
a sundial is discussed briefly in one of the pupils’ 
compositions given below. Classes interested in 
making sundials will find more complete direc- 
tions in Anna Botsford Comstock’s Handbook 
of Nature-Study.) 

It is said that the first sundial was of Baby- 
lonian origin, and used as early as 2000 Buc. 
The hemicycle of Berosus, a time-telling instru- 
ment with a hollow dial, became a popular form 
of sundial among the Greeks and Romans of 
ancient times. Berosus, a Babylonian philoso- 
pher and astronomer, lived about 250 B.c. The 
investigations which he and his followers made 
greatly increased the astronomical knowledge 
of that period. 

As time passed, improvements were made in 
the sundial, and eventually dial-making became 
very complicated. By the eighteenth century it 
was possible to make sundials so small that they 
could be carried in the pocket. 

In the American Museum of Natural History 
is a collection of ancient and modern timepieces, 
many of which are made in unusual forms. One 
unique timepiece in the collection is made like a 
ring. It contains a small opening, through 
which the sun shines, casting a spot of light on 
the opposite side. The time is indicated by the 
position of the spot. 

The members of Edith’s class made several 
trips to see interesting sundials in the vicinity of 


Plate V of the Rotogravure Picture ee 
are shown some devices for telling time. 
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their school. They looked throug, 
books to find descriptions an( 
pictures of sundials, and the 
listed the mottoes used on them 
They read of a sundial of the ring 
type, recently invented by a 
astronomer in Australia, that j 
said to keep time almost as accu. 
rately as a clock. 

The pupils studied about thei 
own position on the earth in re. 
lation to the equator and th 
north pole, and how to measur 
angles; then they were ready w 
make sundials. In a class magi. 
zine, the Gnomon, were printed 
various articles written about 
their time study. Following ar 
two articles on sundials: 


THE SUNDIAL 


The sundial was probably man’s first timepiec: 
Herodotus, an early Greek historian, tells us that th 
Greeks obtained their sundial from Babylon. 

The sundial is not an easy thing to make. If you 
will look carefully at one you will see that the lines 
are laid out at carefully calculated angles. You mus 
realize that people had to acquire a good deal d 
knowledge before they were able to make such calcv- 
lations. The whole subject of dial-making becam 
so complicated that early in the seventeenth century 
a book of eight hundred pages was published on th 
subject. The biggest sundial is said to have been # 
up by the Roman Emperor Augustus. 

Mitchell 


How To MAKE a SUNDIAL 


A sundial is a simple timepiece to make to-day, bu 
it has to be done very accurately. It consists of onl} 
two pieces. The first thing to do is to make a pi- 
tern of the gnomon. The gnonom is the part thats 
set upright on the dial. You must know the latitué 
of the place where the sundial is to be used. For i 
stance, if you live in New York, that latitude 
about 40 degrees, 44 minutes, so the angle of you 
gnomon must be 40 degrees, 44 minutes. 

The dial is the next thing to make. If it is ob 
placed outdoors, it should be at least 12. inch 
square. 

Draw two circular arcs and divide each arc intos 
parts. Connect these points and the lines will be the 
hour lines for the different. hours of the day. Faste# 
the gnomon to the dial with the oblique edges of 
triangle pointing to the north and the timepiece » 
ready for use. 

Do not expect that the sundial will keep pace with 
a watch. The dial shows the shadow cast by * 
actual visible sun. The actual visible sun gives “ 
apparent solar time. Our watches are usually set" 
mean standard time. 

Charles 


The children became interested in readiff 
about sun worship, and they reported in class o" 
what they read. Two of the reports are gv 
below. 


SUN WorSHIP 


People long ago did not know as much about the 
sun as we do now. They did not know what ™ 
the sun rise and set. They pondered over the thing! 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Christmas Bells Are Ringing 


By F. W. WESTHOFEF 


Moderato 











1. Hark! the Christ-mas bells are ring - ing—- Ring-ing through the frost - y — air— Hap - pi-ness to each one 
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Play —° The Spirit of Christmas” 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Wears white dress, 
white hose without pumps, laced with a few 
yards of white satin ribbon crisscrossing up the 
calves and finished at top with either a bow or 
plain knot, like the ancient Greek runners. 
Two bands of white ribbon around head. 

SANTA CLAUS—The usual red suit, with white 
border made of cotton batting. 

SERVANT—Boy wearing a 
suit of dark cloth. 

cowsoy—Boy wearing an ordinary waist 
with khaki trousers, and leather leggings; large 
red bandana wide-brimmed 
fedora hat; whip. 

INDIAN—The usual Indian suit. This might 
be made from brown cambric with fringes of 
red, orange, and green cambric down the seams 
and around the 


long trousered 


around neck; 


of sleeves, trousers, neck; 
moccasins. 

SEWING WOMAN—Long dark skirt; white 
apron; long ribbon or tape around neck on 
which hang scissors. 

cLowN—Black and green clown suit and 
high pointed paper hat of same colors. 

cook—Two large sofa pillows, one fastened 
in front and one behind, tied with heavy jute 
cord; over these a work dress; also apron; cook’s 
cap, the color of the apron. 

CARPENTER—Over the usual school suit may 
be worn a pair of blue-jean overalls. 

MESSENGER BOY—Smart looking Eton suit 


of dark cloth; cap. 


DIALOGUE 


(The stage is set with a small table on which 
are a bell, a mirror, a calendar, a note pad, and 
a pencil. A chair is placed by the table.) 

SANTA CLAUS (sitting in chair beside table) 
—H'm! H’m! What day is this? Let me look 
at the calendar. (Looks.) Why, bless me! 
Only five days before Christmas! Well! Well! 
This-will never do at all. I have so many mil- 
lions and millions of boys and girls in my fam- 
ily, and all looking for ME! (Looks in mirror 
and smooths his whiskers.) Whew! Such an 
old gray-whiskers as I am! And all the children 
dead in love with me, too! (Turns around 
merrily.) Seem to think almost as much of me 
as of their own fathers and mothers, and (un- 
der his breath) some of the poor little ones 
(shaking a forefinger at one part of the audi- 
ence) more (nods), more! (Rings, and a Ser- 
vant appears, who bows.) Call for me a Cow- 
boy from the western part of the United States. 
(Servant bows and walks backward off stage.) 
Be quick, my boy. I am very busy. (Snaps 
his fingers. Cowboy enters and bows.) 1 want 
you to ride your bronchos and go to all the 
mining towns. Reach as many as you can. 
Carry them their presents. I have too much 
to do all alone. My reindeer will fall down 
dead from overwork, there are so many little 
boys and girls in the world to take care of now. 

cowsoy—All right! (Cracks his whip.) 


By ETHELYN T. ABBOTT 


My bucking bronchos will go like the wind 
when I’m astride their backs. (Cracks his 
whip.) Glad to help ye, Santa Claus! (Swings 
his hat around, bows, and retires.) 

SANTA CLAUS (shakes his head)—I must 
have more help,—a lot more! (Rings. Ser- 
vant enters, bows.) Call an Indian from Ok- 
lahoma. (Servant bows and retires.) Ha! Ha! 
Won’t the children be happy, though? Won't 
their eyes dance next Christmas morning? (In- 
dian, entering, bows gravely.) They say you 
are a swift runner. 

INDIAN (gravely)—I go as an eagle goes 
across the sky. 

SANTA CLAUS—How far in a day? 

INDIAN—Eighty miles. Once I went eighty- 
five. 

SANTA CLAUS—Whew! ‘That is very far. 
You'll do. Be ready to work all the night be- 
fore Christmas. 

INDIAN—Yes, Great Father. (Bows.) 

SANTA CLAUS—I need more help for the chil- 
dren of the world. You go on Christmas Eve, 
and carry packages of toys to the children of 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

INDIAN—Great Father, I will go. You may 
trust the Indian, who has never broken his 
word. (Bows and retires, but walks face for- 
ward.) 

(Santa rings bell. Servant enters, bows.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Call a Sewing Woman. 

(Servant bows and retires.) 

SEWING WOMAN (entering, bows)—You 
wished me to come? 

SANTA CLAUS—Yes. 
day can you work? 

SEWING WOMAN—I believe in working only 
eight hours in a day, unless there is great need 
for working longer. 

SANTA CLAUS—Well, this time there is need. 
There is more work than I could possibly do, 
if I were to work every day from now till next 
June. (Raises his voice here.) And if I work 
myself to death, why, then there won’t be any 
Santa Claus. (He laughs.) 

SEWING WOMAN (smiling)—What shall I 
sew? 

SANTA cLAUs—About forty hundred suits 
for dolls, nurses, babies, farmers, sailors, and 
the like; for even little boys like to play with 
them sometimes, you know. 

SEWING WOMAN—Very well. 
do the work. (Bows and retires.) 

SANTA CLAUS (after summoning Servant) 
—Call the best Clown in the country. 

(Servant bows and retires. When alone, 
Santa whistles “Yankee Doodle.” ) 

CLOWN (enters and bows)—You called me? 
(Blinks his eyes very fast.) 

SANTA CLAUS—That I did. You must help 
me. 

ctown (slaps his thigh and whirls very 
quickly around; then suddenly is perfectly still. 
Salutes.) —Yes, Your-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r Honor! 
(Rolls “r” with swift vibration of tongue.) 


How many hours in a 


I promise to 


SANTA CLAUS—-Go to all the children of cir. 
cus men in town and country and leave my 
packages for me. 

CLOWN (spins cap and catches it; puts jj 
very quickly on his head, then as sudden) 
stands very still) —Shall I go also to the childre: 
of the theatre? 

SANTA CLAUS—Yes. 

CLOwN—And to the movie houses, too? 

SANTA CLAUS—Yes, yes, to be sure. I can 
near to forgetting them. I'll make a note ¢ 
that. (Writes in his notebook.) 

CLOWN (/urns a somersault)—All r-r-r+ 
r-r-right! I'll go, Your-r-r-r-r-r Honor 
(Retires off stage, whirling himself round onl 
round like a top.) 

(Santa Claus rings. Servant appears, bows) 

SANTA CLAUS—Call for me a Cook, a goo 
one, mind. (Servant bows and goes out. fr 
ter the Cook, who makes a deep, bobbing oir 
sey, jerking the head in a saucy manner, ‘wil 
arms akimbo.) Are you a good cook? 

cook—Faith, sir, and that I am! 

SANTA CLaAUS—Well, if you eat your ov: 
cooking, you seem to be doing quite fairly we! 
Eh? (Laughing.) 

cook—Shure, sir, and iv course I eat me ow 
cookin’ and pastry, for if I didn’t, who would’ 

SANTA CLAUS—Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! bd 
That is good. Now attend to this. I want yu 
to make as many barrels of cookies and spi 
cakes as you can before Christmas. 

cook (smoothing her apron)—Faith, sir! | 
could make a whole train load iv thim! 

SANTA CLAUS—Very fine. Make two tri 
loads. We can use them all. 

cook—Faith, sir, and ye may belave I will 

(Cook retires, waddling away after anoth 
bobbing curtsey. Santa rings, and the Servat 
ap pears.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Call a Carpenter. He mvs 
be a jolly good one, too. (The Servant bow 
and goes out. Enter the Carpenter.) Whi 
is your name? 

CARPENTER—My name is Yohn. 

SANTA CLAUS—Yohn! See here. 

CARPENTER—Yes, sit, I look. 

SANTA CLAUS—Make me tons and tons # 
boxes, little and big, of thick wood and this 
for the Christmas presents. 

CARPENTER—I'll yoost try my best. (Ci 
penter jerks his head quickly forward for a bot 
and leaves.) 

SANTA CLAUS (rings and Servant appes) 
—Call a Messenger Boy. (Servant exits.) 

(Messenger Boy enters and bows.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Well! You look like the righ 
kind of lad. I'll furnish you with all the work 
you can do till Christmas morning. 

MESSENGER BOY (standing with fee 
apart)—What is the work, sir? 

SANTA CLAUS—Do errands for these Helpé 
of mine; and then on Christmas Eve go and @ 
liver packages to many little children. 

(Continued on page 74) - 
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Decorative Book Covers 











A Cover OF GREEN AND GILT JAPANESE PAPER 


TTRACTIVE slip-on covers for books 
may be made of paper, glazed 
chintz, cretonne, silk, or oilcloth. 
These covers make _ acceptable 

Christmas gifts. Select material with rather 
mall design units. The oilcloth covers are 
specially good for use in the summer, when 
books are often left on the porch or lawn. 

For a paper cover which is to be decorated, 
we either art construction paper or ordinary 
wapping paper. A book 534 by 734 by 1% 
inches will require a piece of paper 9% by 184, 
inches. (See Figure I.) At each edge fold in a 
-inch margin; unfold, and cut the corners 
Figure II). 

Place the cover on the book to locate the 
folds of the right and left edges accurately. A 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


block print design may then be applied to the 
cover. It may fill the entire space or, as in 
Figures IV and V, be used as a panel only. 

Plan a simple ‘pattern which can be easily 
cut. Trace and transfer the design unit to the 
block, which may be of wood or linoleum. 
Mark the parts of the design which are to be 
uncolored, and cut them away. (See Figure 
III.) With a cheesecloth pad saturated with 
water colors or printer's ink, place color on the 
uncut parts. Test the block on a piece of scrap 
paper; then apply the design to the cover. 

When the printing is dry, fold in the flaps on 
the right and left edges of the cover, and make 
dots 4, of an inch from and parallel with each 
edge, ¥% of an inch apart. Punch holes on the 
dots through the folds. Lace colored raffia 
through the holes, making the first row as in 
Figure VI and the second row as in Figure VII. 
(See also the photographs. ) 

The photograph in the left column shows a 
book cover made of thin Japanese paper. In 
the center column is a photograph of the inside 
of the cover. The colors are green and gilt, 
and the cover is laced with black raffia. A 





THE INSIDE OF THE JAPANESE PAPER COVER 





A Cover Mabe or Bricgut GLAzeD CHINTZ’ 


stiff paper was used as an interlining and dull 
gold silk for the lining. The Japanese paper is 
9Y, by 18% inches; the interlining, 734 by 
17% inches; and the silk, 734 by 127% inches. 

To make the cover, first lay the interlining 
on the desk. Put a little paste on the edges of 
the silk and fasten it to the interlining, leaving 
an even margin on the right and left. Fold 
over each edge of the Japanese paper 2 inch; 
unfold, and clip the corners. Lay the linings 
on the inside of the cover, and fold in the 2'4,- 
inch margins of cover and interlining. Make 
the lacing like that of the heavy paper cover. 

The photograph in the right column shows a 
book cover of glazed chintz. The lining is of 
construction paper, to which the margins of 
the chintz are folded and pasted. 
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The True Christmas Spirit 
By Clarence M. Lindsay 


With evergreen wreathe ev'ry rafter! 
With bright holly blazon the hall! 

Hang high with sly whisper and laughter 
The white mistletoe over all! 

Let the great yuletide backlog be glowing, 
As you gather about the green tree 

So rich with its holiday showing 
Of rare gifts for you and for me! 


Ay, gifts for the loved ones we cherish, 
And gifts for the friends we hold dear; 
Gay trinkets and trimmings that perish; 
The symbols of holiday cheer! 
But—this is the best of your giving— 
Yes, this the oblation that’s sure, 
From out of your bountiful living 
To give with full hearts, to the poor! 


Ah, what were our feasting and singing, 
If down the side street there be those 

Whom hunger and sorrow are bringing 
No gifts save their poverty’s woes! 

So brighten the day for the grieving: 
Bring cheer to the wretched and sad! 

Feed the hungry, their dolor relieving, 
And then shall your own Yule be glad! 














The Christmas Tree 
By Daisy M. Moore 


I never knew a tree could be 

So generous as a Christmas tree. 
She wears a frock of lacy green, 
All draped about with silver sheen! 


Her slender arms hold lovely things— 
A host of shining gifts she brings! 
Bright tops and drums and balls so gay, 
Balloons, a gun, a tiny tray; 


Some hose for Baby, candy pigs, 

A horn, some oranges and figs, 

A doll that cries and one that talks, 
A waddling duck, a horse that walks; 


A pair of splendid roller skates, 

Some handkerchiefs and fat brown dates— 
Oh, many kinds of lovely things 

The pretty, sparkling pine tree brings! 


No wonder that a shining star, 

All bright and twinkly as stars are, 
On Christmas Eve made such a trip 
To perch on pine tree’s slender tip! 


It pays to be quite kind, you see, 
Just like the shining Christmas tree! 








Santa Up-To-Date 
By Ada Rose Demerest 


My grandma tells how Santa Claus drove 
eight or ten reindeer, 

And if you'd listen in the night, the sound 
of bells you'd hear; 

Then, with his sleigh piled up so high you 
couldn’t see the top, 

He’d make his round of visits and no home 
was eer forgot, 

In days of long ago. 


Well, maybe reindeer were all right in days 
of long ago, 

But in this day of “hurry-up” 
is too slow. 

So Santa has decided he will be up-to-date 

And run no risks with reindeer that might 
get him ‘round too late— 

So he flies an airship now. 


a reindeer 


If ever I can see his airplane in the sky, 

You bet I’ll have my dad fix a good land- 
ing place close by. 

So ’stead of bells a-ringing, if you listen in 
the night, 

You'll hear his motor roaring, and you'll 
know he’s come all right— 

For he drives.an airship now. 
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The Story of Music 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


Folk Songs 


FOLK SONGS are found among all peoples; 
every nation has a wealth of them. They are 
our oldest songs, and they have had a great in- 
fluence in the development of all music. Many 
composers have used folk songs as the basis of 
sme of their most beautiful compositions. 

Folk songs arise among unlettered peoples. 
They are not written down, but pass from one 


§ person to another by word of mouth. For this 





B pat than rhythm. 


reason they must be very simple. Folk songs 
change, too, as they are repeated, for the singer 


§ may leave out something, or may add something 


to the words of the song. ‘They are called 
“ommunal” songs; that is, a whole community 


§ has a hand in making them. In this way folk 
B songs differ from art songs, which are the works 
§ of individual composers. 


The folk song grew out of primitive dance 


§ melodies. As a consequence, its rhythmic struc- 


ture is well-defined, and its phrases are fairly 
regular. 

In folk music, melody plays a less important 
In the old ballads, stanza 
ifter stanza used to be sung to the same simple 
tune. The story changed as the ballad went on, 
but there was no change in the music to show 
this, 

The folk song greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of harmony in music. It favored the 
chord type of construction. Musicians found 
that since-the original pattern of a folk tune 
was rhythmic, and regular in form, chords 
wuld be added to it without affecting the mel- 
dy in any way. 

Folk songs are the expression in music of 
ome emotion. They may be either grave or 
uy. A folk song which is widely known is the 
Russian “Song of the Volga Boatmen.” Long 
go the serfs sang this song as they pulled their 
wats up and down the Volga River. The song 


‘very beautiful and very sad. It expresses the 


hopelessness of those who first sang it. 

Many of our Negro songs have this same sad- 
ness, The Negro was in slavery, and as he 
wiled, he sang of the hopelessness of his lot. 
There are other folk songs, not only among the 
Russians and Negroes, but among every people, 
vhich are so jolly that one can fairly hear the 
teat of feet and imagine the movement of the 
tance when one hears them sung. 

There are many sacred folk songs. The theme 
of most of them is the story of the birth of 
Christ. Others developed as the result of the 
lebration of saint’s days. Many of the folk 
ngs of the Negroes are sacred songs. We call 

“spirituals.” 

America has three kinds of folk music: In- 
tian songs, Negro songs, and songs of the Ap- 
tlachian Mountain district. These songs lack 
temarked national character of the Russian or 


Decoration by AGNES KLITGORD 


English folk songs, but they are the closest that 
we have to this type of music. 

Folk songs are usually distinctly local, be- 
cause they are made and sung by the people of 
communities which are more or less isolated. 
Even to-day, in the mountains of Kentucky, the 
English folk songs of the people who settled 
there long ago are sung by their descendants. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How are folk songs composed? 

2. What is a “communal” song? 

3. Why is the folk song so rhythmic? 

4. Where in America can old English folk 
songs be heard? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Ask your teacher to play the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen.” 

2. Try to find some examples of each of the 
three classes of American folk song. 


Troubadours and Meistersingers 


THE word “troubadour” comes from an old 
French verb meaning to find or to invent, and 
refers to the invention or composing of poetry. 

The troubadours flourished during the elev- 
enth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. They 
carried their songs from one country to an- 
other, and in them we can see many of the cus- 
toms of the times. 

The troubadour sang of love and friendship, 
of fair deeds and flowery meadows. His art was 
one which demanded peace and happiness. In 
France, the wars of the thirteenth century 
brought about unfavorable conditions, and in 
Italy, the Church frowned upon such light mu- 
sic, so by the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the period of these gay musicians had come 
to an end. 

The troubadour was known by this name 
only in southern France. In northern France 
he was called a trouvére; in Germany, a minne- 
singer; and in England, a minstrel. He led an 
adventurous life, but he was prouder of his abil- 
ity to make verses than of his fame as a fighter. 

Sometimes the troubadour was the lord of a 
castle, sometimes he was one of the retainers. 
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Often he had a “jongleur,” a man who played 
on various instruments, and accompanied the 
troubadour as he sang. When spring came, the 
troubadour would take his jongleur and set 
forth. If he had no jongleur, he played his own 
accompaniment. The lute and the harp were 
the favorite instruments in France; in Italy and 
Spain the guitar was generally used. 

Not all jongleurs, however, were in the serv- 
ice of the troubadours. Some were wandering 
musicians who sang the songs of the people, and 
through them, popular music was carried over 
the country during the Middle Ages. 

Many jongleurs were clever tricksters as well, 
and at fairs and festivals they would sing and 
play and perform their tricks. We get our 
word “juggler” from the word “jongleur.” 

A story which has been handed down to us 
from the days of the troubadours tells about 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Blondel, his faithful 
minstrel. Richard was taken prisoner, and the 
English did not know where he was being held. 
Blondel wandered over all Europe seeking him, 
singing a certain song which he knew his king 
would recognize. Blondel’s quest ended when 
he heard Richard sing the refrain of the song 
from the window of a prison in Austria. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, the 
princes of Europe were in a continual state of 
war, and music and poetry passed into the 
hands of people living in safety behind city 
walls. The burghers became the musicians of 
the continent. Their daily life influenced their 
music. They were honest citizens, who obeyed 
many rules as they went about their work. 
Therefore the music of these people, who were 
known as Meistersingers, was not gay like that 
of the troubadours, but bound by set rules. 

In the beginning, Meistersingers were master 
workmen—shoemakers, tailors, goldsmiths, and 
others—who came together for the purpose of 
learning to sing. Later, contests were held at 
which judges awarded to musicians composing 
both the words and music of their songs the 
title of Meistersinger, or mastersinger. The con- 
testants had to follow strict rules in composing 
their songs, and the judges listened very closely 
to see that not one of them was broken. 


QUESTIONS 


1. By what was the troubadour 
known? 
2. What was a jongleur? 
3. Who took the place of the troubadours? 
4. How did the Meistersingers get their 


name? 


names 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Read more about Richard Coeur de Lion. 

2. Find a copy of the picture, “The Jester,” 
by Frans Hals. What is the instrument that 
the jester is playing? 
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New Developments in Measuring Spelling Ability 


EFORE the scientific movement began 
to affect our practice in education, 
classroom teachers had two kinds of 
spelling tests which they used to 

measure the spelling ability of pupils. These 
were the column test and the context test. In 
the one case a list of isolated words was dictated 
to the pupils; in the other, a series of sentences 
containing the words on which the pupils were 
to be tested. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
twenty years since the first standard tests and 
scales began to appear on the market, no new 
forms of spelling tests had been devised until 
recently. The spelling tests that appear in our 
best achievement batteries and those that are 
teacher-made by selection from the best spelling 
scales are all in one or the other of the two 
forms just mentioned. This does not mean that 
the standardized instruments have contributed 
nothing to the improvement of measurement 
methods in this subject. On the contrary, they 
have made a distinct contribution. 

Instruments like the Ayres and Iowa scales 
are particularly valuable for what the test 
specialist to-day refers to as survey purposes; 
that is, they enable one to measure the achieve- 
ment of groups, whole classes, and collections 
of classes, more satisfactorily than it was for- 
merly possible to measure them. Their contribu- 
tion comes from the more validly chosen word 
lists which they provide and the norms of 
achievement that accompany them. By the use 
and tests one can determine 
whether or not a class is up to the standard for 
its grade. 


of these scales 


New Types oF SreLitinc TEstTs 


Recent experiments indicate that the column 
and context tests are not the only satisfactory 
forms of spelling tests. These experiments have 


been made to determine the validity of two new 
forms of spelling test, which we shall refer to as 
the error-correction and the multiple-choice 


tests. The error-correction test consists of a 
number of items headed by a direction and a 


sample. 


spelled in four different ways. 


By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


An example of this type of spelling 


test is given below. 


Error-Correction Spelling Test 


Direction: In each of the following sentences 


there is a misspelled word inclosed in parentheses. 
Write the correct spelling of the misspelled word on 
the dotted line at the end of the sentence. 


Sample: I can (answere) the question. answer 
1. John and I were (puling) the sled. 
2. Mary was holding the basket 
by the (handel). 
3. The little dog wore a red (ribon). 
4. He was fast (alseep). 
§. The (docter) said he would be 


well soon. 


The other test investigated, the multiple- 


choice test, also consists of items headed by a 
direction and a sample, as shown below. 


Multiple-Choice Spelling Test 
In each item of this test a word is 
Only one of these 
ways is correct. Draw a line under the correct spell- 
ing of each word. 

Sample: sombody somebody sumbody sombodie 

. puling pouling pulling pluling 

. handel handle hanle haindle 

. ribbon ribon ribben ribbone 

. alseep asleep asllep aslepe 

. docter dockter doktor doctor 


Direction: 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF THE New-Type TEsts 


In the study of these new forms, four differ- 
ent experiments were conducted. They were 
made under the direction of the writer by differ- 
ent experimenters, at different levels of instruc- 
tion, and with different lists of words. In three 
of the experiments fifty words were used in 
each test, and in the fourth, one hundred words 
were used. The classes with which the experi- 
ments were made contained twenty-five, 
twenty-four, fifty-two, and forty pupils, re- 
spectively. 

For the benefit of those who have given little 
attention to statistical procedures, it might. be 
said that the validity of a test’ is determined by 
computing the correlation between scores for 


a group of pupils on this test and another st 
of measures, called the criterion, for the sam 
pupils. 
are known or assumed to be correct measures of 
the ability being measured. 
scores on the words in column form were used 
as the criterion. 
scores on a column test and the scores on an 
error-correction test, when the same words and 
the same pupils are involved in both cases, wil 
show the degree to which the pupils have th 
same rank in both tests, or the degree to which 
the two tests agree on the spelling ability of.th 


pupils. 


The criterion scores are scores which 
In this case the 


The correlation between th 


In the four experiments referred to above the 


agreement between the results of the colum 
test and those of the error-correction test is rep- 
resented by the coefficients .90, .94, .96, and .%. 
The average of these is .94. This means that 
the average coefficient of validity of the error- 
correction test is .94. This, it should be under- 
stood, represents very high validity. Few o 
the best standardized tests reach this figutt 
The validity is so high that we can recommend 
the use of this new type of test for measurement 


purposes in the schools. It will be of speci 
value in schools where individual instruction 5 


employed; it will be economical of the teacher’ 


time and energy when used for semester-¢nd 
and other testing; and it will be particularly 
convenient when a spelling test is included # 
a part of a battery of achievement tests, stand: 
ardized or informal. 

There is another interesting point in the te 
sults of the investigation. It was found thi 
the column test does not measure spelling abil- 
ity as accurately as is commonly supposed. Is 
two different determinations the reliability of 
the column test was only .94. While this 
high, it is considerably short of perfection, 4 
means that pupils measured twice by the sa” 

olumn test do not receive exactly the sam™ 

ability scores. It means also that the error 

correction test agrees with the column test @ 

closely as the column test agrees with its 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Selecting Books for a School Library 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Library Service, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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ZS ARENTS and teachers often make he- 
~~ roic efforts to raise money for school 
—_ libraries. Ice-cream suppers and other 
aa forms of entertainment are the typical 
se Bf ways of doing it. One- and two-teacher schools 
me usually raise from twenty to forty dollars by 
ARS. B these entertainments. 

Sometimes this money is spent unwisely. A 
book agent will often sell the teacher or parents 
abook of facts which purports to cure all edu- 
cational ills, or a set of books which is supposed 
to contain all knowledge from the beginning of 
time to the present. The majority of such books 
are never read by the pupils and seldom by the 
teachers. 

The preceding paragraphs are the gist of the 
discussion on school libraries in the recent sur- 
vy of education in West Virginia.' What is 

her st B sid about the library situation in the small 
€ sam & schools of that state applies also to the library 
Which f tation in similar schools of most other states. 
uresdi # In selecting books for the library in a small 
ase the B school, three factors should be considered: (1) 
re ust! Bf the books should be selected from lists that have 
cen the I the indorsement of competent educators and li- 

on 20 & brarians; (2) the books should fit the needs of 
rds and the children attending the particular school for 
es, Will vhich they are chosen; and (3) there should 
ave the ea proper balance of reference, informational, 
> which Bind recreational books. 

y of .the 

AUTHORITATIVE SCHOOL-LIBRARY LISTs 

ove tt H Sometimes teachers and parents, particularly 
colum & those living in localities without public library 
t is te) i fucilities, are unaware of the existence of au- 
and 9 thoritative school-library book lists. Nearly 
ans that tery state has at least one such list, which is 
¢ error & isued by its educational or library agency or by 
> undet- B in independent agency such as a state reading- 
Few OB ticle board. Before deciding to buy books, 
figutt tachers and parents should de- 

ommen & tmine whether such books are 

uremem @ found in the lists issued by their 

f speci tate library and educational 

uction » B yencies as well as in other high- 

teacher’ Ht rade school-library lists. 

ester-€" Most state educational and li- 

ticularly itary agencies exercise consider- 

luded 8 le care in the preparation of 

s, stand: thool-library book lists. These 

¥encies usually realize that the 

n the te Mparation of such lists is some- 

und that thing that cannot be hurriedly 

jing abil lone, and that it is a task re- 

osed. In Witing the combined judgment 

ibility m experts in many fields. 

le this. ® Miss Harriet A. Wood, state 
tion, "EB Xpervisor of school libraries in 

the SE Minnesota, says that the prepara- 

the s#™ ton of school-library book lists 
he eft" Etquires the most careful consid- 
in test “Btation of each book from the 

ith itse! 


Survey 


PS of Education in West Virginia 
ton, W. Va., 1929), I, 184-85. 


standpoint of subject matter. Only books that 
have literary merit and have been tried out 
in libraries are chosen. Technical books are in- 
cluded only on the recommendation of authori- 
ties on the subject. Attention is given to the 
physical make-up of books. Unattractive, poor- 
ly bound, and carelessly constructed books are 
avoided. In order that the books may meet the 
needs of the schools, the greatest care is taken to 
include those listed in the course of study. 

There are other valuable school-library lists 
in addition to those published by state educa- 
tional and library agencies. These include lists 
based on research studies of children’s reading, 
and lists published by the American Library 
Association, and public libraries. 

Two lists based on research studies of chil- 
dren’s reading give special attention to such in- 
dividual conditions as age, sex, intelligence, and 
children’s interests. They are: Children’s Read- 
ing, by Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1925; and Winnetka Graded Book List, by 
Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel, pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1926. 

The American Library Association also pub- 
lishes A Graded List of Books for Children. The 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library issues a basic list of 
reference books suitable for the elementary- 
school library. ‘The Children’s Catalog, which 
has 4,100 titles, is published by H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York. It was revised and enlarged 
in 1925, and a third annual supplement to the 
third edition was issued in 1928. This supple- 
ment lists 541 books. 


NeEeEpDs oF INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


Books may be selected from titles in an au. 
thoritative book list and yet not meet the indi- 





LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS CO-OPERATED IN SELECTING THESE Books 


vidual needs of the school for which they are 
chosen. Before deciding what books to select 
from an authoritative list, it is necessary to 
know the number of pupils enrolled in the 
school, the school grades represented, and the 
books required to put into execution the course 
of study used in the school. 

In selecting books for a school library, consid- 
eration should be given to each child in the 
school. Not only the age and school grade 
should be considered, but the child’s individual 
tastes as well. It is not uncommon to find 
school libraries in which the majority of books 
are best suited to pupils in the upper elementary 
grades. The books selected must not be too ad- 
vanced. Sets of books frequently are better 
adapted to the needs of high-school than of 
elementary-school pupils. 

The more progressive courses of study are 
minimizing the use of textbooks and magni- 
fying the use of supplementary books. These 
courses of study contain long lists of reference 
books. Undoubtedly we are coming to the time 
when conventional textbooks will be largely 
superseded by libraries. A library will be of lit- 
tle use to the needs of the school unless it con- 
tains the books listed in the course of study used 
in the school. 


Prorer BALANCE OF Books CHOSEN 


In selecting books for a school library, it is 
most essential that the collection be properly 
balanced as to books of reference, books of in- 
formation, and books of recreation. No hard 
and fast lines can be drawn, however. What is 
a recreational book for one individual may be 
an informational book for another. 

A boy in a one-teacher rural school was found 
with Henry Chase Hill’s The Wonder Book of 
Knowledge concealed inside his big geography, 
which stood partially open on his 
desk. Most experts would class- 
ify this as an informational! book. 
To the boy reading it under the 
conditions described it 
book of recreation. 

For the purpose of this discus- 
sion, reference books include dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, 
and almanacs. Before expending 
school-library funds for such 
reference books, it is wise to de- 
termine whether such books can- 
not be procured with textbook 
funds. 

Generally speaking, every 
small rural school should be sup- 
plied with at least one reliable 
unabridged dictionary such as 
Webster’s New International or 
the Standard. If the school has 
several rooms, an unabridged 
dictionary may be secured for 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Teaching Children to Eat Fruit Regularly 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


RUIT is probably more uni- 
versally liked by children 
than are most other foods. 
The 

respect to it, therefore, differs from 
its problem in connection with other 
foods, especially vegetables, in that it 
is rarely necessary to teach children 
to like fruit. 


school’s problem in 


It is necessary, how- 
ever, to teach the importance of fruit 
in the diet, and to help children to 
develop the habit of eating it daily 
and regularly in adequate amounts. 
We shall outline briefly the chief 
facts about the dietetic value of fruit 
and then give a few suggestions for 
the 


together with some helpful lessons. 


teaching subject to children, 

Fruit contributes to the diet in a number ot 
important ways. It is first of all a valuable 
source of many of the minerals needed by the 
body. The fruits differ markedly among them- 
selves in the quantities of the minerals they con- 
tain. In this country we do not depend on fruit 
for calcium or phosphorus, which are so essential 
in the building of bones and teeth, for these ele- 
ments are more easily supplied in other ways. 
Milk and cheese supply calcium; mitlk,.,éggs, 
meats, and other protein-rich foods supply 
phosphorus. We depend, however, on fruit 
for part of our iron and for some of the other 
minerals. Prunes, figs, dates, and raisins, for 
example, are good sources of iron, and most of 
the other fruits supply appreciable amounts of 
iron, 

Fruit is, moreover, a valuable source of certain 
vitamins. All fruit, whether raw, cooked, dried, 
or canned, contains vitamin G, which is neces- 
sary for growth, for health, and, according. to 
some authorities, for prevention of the deficien- 
cy disease, pellagra. 

Our greatest dependence on fruit, however, is 
perhaps for vitamin C. This vitamin protects 
against scurvy, and is essential in the normal 
development of the teeth and the health of their 
supporting structures. Lemons, oranges, grape- 
fruit, tomatoes, and some other fruits and vege- 
tables are rich sources of this vitamin. All other 
raw fruits also contain vitamin C, and may: be 
depended upon to supply it if eaten in some- 
what larger amounts than the fruits mentioned 
above. 


Vitamin C is very easily destroyed: by. oxida- 


tion. Hence, cooking or drying food in contact 
with air decreases the vitamin content. For this 
reason, long-cooked, dried, and canned foods 
have not been depended on for supplying vita- 
min C. Recent investigation, however, has 
shown that the methods of commercial canning 
are such as to exclude oxidation and therefore 
cause little destruction of this vitamin. «Such 
canned foods may be good sources of witamin 
C. This vitamin is also more stable in_an acid 
than in an alkaline medium; hence’ the shart- 








A Temeprinec Disptay or Fruir 








Some Suggestions for Teaching 
the Value of Fruit 


1. Discuss the following points: 
4) Fruits, particularly fresh ones, furnish 
vitamin C, which prevents scurvy, and 
helps to build strong teeth. 
(1) Have the children tell Cartier’s ex- 
perience with scurvy in his explorations 
(Health and Success, p. 60). Enlarge 
upon the story (The -Foundation of 
Nutrition, pp. 212-15). 
(2) Have the children find out how 
Byrd prevented scurvy among his men 
on his trip to the south pole (Scien- 
tific American, November, 1928). 
6) Fruits are laxative, thus aiding health. 
c) Fruits contain natural sugars, and may 
be eaten instead of candy. 
2. Have the pupils make a poster showing 
a basket of fruit, using colored fruit pic- 
tures. Ask the following questions: 
4) Name all of the fruits which are in the 
basket. What others do you know? 
hb) Do children need to eat fruit? 
©) How much fruit do children need 
daily? 
d) Which fruits are grown in our state? 
Where do other fruits come from? 
3. Keep a record of fruit-eating habits. 
Paste fruit pictures across the top of a large 
piece of cardboard. At the side, list the 
days when the children report fruit eaten. 
Draw lines down and across, giving each 
fruit a large square for each day, in which 
the children may write their names. 
4. Followup exercises for the children: 
4) List the foods taken by Byrd on his 
trip to the south pole. Which ones took 
the place of fresh fruit in the diet? 
b) Make a map of our country.", Paste 
on it pictures of fruit from each section. 
c) Make “A” lunch menus containing 
fruits, 
d) Make a scrapbook of pictures showing 
the various fruits you have eaten during 
a week or a month. 4 
¢) Make-a fruit store, using fruit pictures 
or clay models, and take turns-in selling 
the fruit. 




















time cooking of such foods as tom: 
toes and raspberries does not appre. 
ably lessen their vitamin C content, 

Because of the uncertainty in tk 
quantity of vitamin C in mos 
cooked foods, it is usually considere 
advisable to have some raw fruit » 
vegetable, or some other  certaip 
source of this vitamin, such as canned 
tomatoes, present in the diet in suf- 
ficient amounts to insure protection, 
Raw fruit furnishes one of the eas. 
est ways of effecting this. 

As is generally, known, fruit is aly 
extremely valuable as a laxative in 
the diet, on account of its content ¢ 
organic acids and fiber or celluloy, 
both of which stimulate intestind 
peristalsis. If fruit is eaten in too large amount, 
however, this effect may be exaggerated. 

Fruit is also no mean source of calories in th 
diet. One large apple, orange, pear, or banam 
furnishes one hundred calories, the equivalent 
of a tablespoon of fat, two tablespoons of sugar, 
or a large slice of bread. Two, three, or fou 
pieces of smaller fruits will furnish a similar 
amount. The chief contribution of fruit to the 
diet, however, is not the calories it provides, bu 
rather the minerals, vitamins,. and _ laxative 
properties. Fruit also adds variety, color, pali- 
tability, and attractiveness to what might other 
wise be monotonous, colorless fare. 

How much fruit shall we advise children w 
eat daily? There can, of course, be-no hard ani 
fast rule. As a minimum, it is usually suggested 
that at least two generous servings of fruit bk 
included in the day’s diet. One of these mj 
be cooked, as apple sauce, baked apple, o 
stewed peaches, prunes, apricots, or other fruit; 
the other should be raw or should at least con- 
tribute a certain source of vitamin C, as already 
suggested. If fruit is not available, vegetable 
may be used as substitutes, as will be pointed 
out more fully in a later article. 

With young children especially it is necessary 
to insure (1) that raw fruit is well-chewed, n0 
swallowed in chunks; (2) that it is pared 
thoroughly washed, in order to make certain 
that no pathogenic bacteria are eaten with it 
and (3) that it is not taken in such amounts ® 
to crowd other important foods out of the diet. 
If these important restrictions are borne ™ 
mind, children may eat fruit in quantities mor 
generous than the minimum amounts outlined 
above. oo 

Fruit should be considered as an almost & 
sential part of a box lunch, and its use s 
be encouraged as a ‘substitute for concentrated 
sweets. Raisins, dates, prunes, and banan# 
are usually fully as acceptable to children ® 
sweets, and are generally to be preferred 
because they are. less concentrated and beca0® 
they give fair amounts of other food materials 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Picture Study “Madonna of the Harpies” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


December 193 








STORY OF THE PICTURE 


HE Madonna in this picture has been given 

a very human meaning by the artist; he has 

shown her as an earthly mother, holding her 

lively, smiling child. In fact, he used his own wife 
and a real baby as models, in his effort to bring the 
Madonna and Child closer to mankind for their love 
and worship. The Madonna stands on a pedestal 
adorned at its corners with the figures of harpies, 
which give the picture its name. A pair of putti, or 
child angels, clasp her knees and ankles. At her right 
is St. Francis with a cross, and at her left is St. John 


the Evangelist with an open Bible. 


The absolute symmetry of the composition, how- 
ever, is slightly broken by the Child, who is hardly 
balanced by the book in the Madonna’s other hand. 
To avoid having the left half of the picture seem too 


heavy, Del Sarto resorted to color, giving St. John 
a red robe, which attracts our attention more than 


the yellow-brown habit of St. Francis. 


The figures in the picture seem to stand out in 
space; we feel as if we could walk around them ex- 
actly as though they had been made by a sculptor in 
three dimensions. The limbs are rounded, and the 
robes fall in folds, suggesting the presence of real 
bodies. Del Sarto was able to give us this impression 
through his knowledge of drawing and of the trans- 


forming effect of light on color. 


On the pedestal we see an inscription in honor of 
the Madonna; the date, 1517; and at the top, the let- 
ters AND-SAR-FLO-FAB, standing for Latin words 
meaning: Painted by Andrea del Sarto of Florence. 








LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: Urrizi GALLERY, FLORENCE 











NDREA DEL SARTO was born in the 
parish of Santa Maria Novella, Flor- 
ence, on July 16, 1487. His father 
was a tailor by the name of Agnolo. 

Andrea signed his works Andrea d’Agnolo usu- 
ally, but his father’s trade gave him the name 
by which he is known—Andrea del Sarto, or, 
in English, “the tailor’s Andrew.” 

When Andrea was seven years old, he was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, but his ability to 
draw soon brought him to the attention of 
Barile, an artist, who persuaded Agnolo to allow 
him to teach the boy painting. 

Andrea studied for three years with Barile, 
who then recommended him to Piero di Cosimo, 
at that time the foremost painter in Florence. 
Under this master, Andrea’s advance was rapid, 
and his genius was allowed to develop to its 
fullest extent. Piero had him study the com- 


position of celebrated works of Da Vinci and 


Michelangelo which were then in Florence. 
Andrea soon became known as a clever copyist. 
It is unfortunate that the spirit, also, of those 
great masters could not have been caught by his 
nimble fingers. 

In 1508, Andrea was admitted to the Guild 
of Painters, and, with a friend, Franciabigio, 
opened a studio. Several important works date 
from these early years, among them a series of 


frescoes from the life of St. Philip Benizzi, for 
the open court of the Servite Church of the 
Annunziata. These frescoes are, perhaps, the 
most charming of all Andrea’s paintings. " 
The artist began to receive important com- 
missions, and, on the occasion of a visit of Pope 








QUESTIONS 


Would you say that Andrea del Sarto 
used real people as his models? Does 
the human quality of the figures make 
them seem any less to be reverenced? 

What is the difference between the 
expression of the child angels and that 
of the two saints? Point out the dif- 
ference between the costumes of these 
saints. What does St. Francis hold? 
St. John? Do you know the story of 
St. Francis of Assisi? 

Trace imaginary lines from the head 
of the Madonna to the heads of the two 
saints, then from their heads down the 
lines of their arms. What is the shape 
of the resulting figure? From what 
direction does the light come? 




















Leo X to Florence, he was ordered to paint 
temporary facade for the cathedral. With its 
countless figures of saints and high papal dig- 
nitaries, it aroused great admiration and added 
much to his reputation. 

Vasari tells of other and much more lively 
undertakings of these early years. Andrea and 
his partner established a new studio in a district 
where all the gay young artists and wags of the 
day held forth with boisterous merrymaking. 
A number of the artists formed a club in whos 
masques and feasts Andrea played no smal 
part, with his gift for designing stage settings 
and his special talent for mimicry. 

In 1513, Andrea married Lucrezia del Fede. 
Her flawless features appear in many of his pit 
tures. The marriage was not a fortunate ont 
Lucrezia’s violent temper seems to have intef 
fered between Andrea and his students, while 
her extravagant desires kept him working every 
moment of the day and far into the night. 

In 1518 the artist journeyed to France at 
invitation of Francis I, who proved a generous 
benefactor; but Andrea was not to enjoy 
splendors of the French court for any length 
time. Lucrezia once more interfered and 
manded that he come home. He was soon ¢# 
gaged with several important commissions. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Miniature Reproductions—“Madonna of the Harpies” 


Bare MINIATURES of “Madonna of the Harpies,” size 3% x 4% 2] 


will be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID; 
in lots of fifty or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more than eighty 
subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent you promptly upon request. 


FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Christmas Decorations 
By Charlotte Mitchell 


As Christmas approaches, let the children 
+! bring the Christmas spirit into the school- 

room by decorating during their free activ- 
ity periods. Pretty decorations for the windows may 
be made from colored paper cut to form candles, 
stars, evergreens, poinsettias, and holly. These may 
be pasted to the windowpanes or pinned to the cur- 
tains. Cut icicles from white paper and paste them 
so that they hang from the top of the window 
or blackboard. 

Pieces of red and green crépe paper may be cut in 
three-inch strips, twisted, and draped about the 
room. Fasten with Christmas bells or poinsettias. 

Take the pupils on a cross-country hike, and 
gather evergreen branches and red berries. Make 
them into wreaths, and tie them with red crépe- 
paper bows. 

A miniature Christmas tree decorated, set in a 
flowerpot (so that it can be watered), and placed in 
a conspicuous spot will add a Christmaslike touch. 
Christmas posters may be hung about the room, 





Dressing Foreign Dolls 
By Roxie Martin 


An interesting project to use in connection 
with geography and history is the dressing 
of foreign dolls. The dolls may be large or 
small, expensive or inexpensive. By looking at pic- 
tures and reading about the clothes of different peo- 
ples, the children will find ideas for dressing the dolls, 
and will enjoy the work as well as the information 


gained during the project. 

if sum and used to great advantage in the low- 
er grades. My pupils learned about the ma- 

terials, such as copper, rubber, and so on, which are 

used in making telephones. Then, as a geography 

lesson, they traced the origin of each. For seat work 

they cut out or drew pictures of telephones. 

In number class they telephoned orders to our toy 
grocery store, asked prices of various articles, and 
sometimes made out simple bills for them. 

Language class was enlivened with conversations 
over the telephones, and the children were taught to 
ask questions, to give invitations to parties, and to 
call various departments for information. Each 
child was required to have a definite objective before 
he could give his number to the “operator.” 

Before each reading class we had a rapid drill in 
word recognition. One child telephoned the first 
word of the list on the blackboard to a child at the 
opposite end of the room, who responded with the 
second word. They continued thus through the list. 

Incidentally, the children were taught telephone 
manners, the use of the telephone book, how to send 
in fire alarms, and so on. I also read to them stories 


of the life of Alexander Graham Bell. 





A Telephone Project 
By E. Olive Ely 
Toy telephones can be bought for a small 
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A Primary Rhythm Band 
By Claudia Lemke 


V \ My rhythm band of sixteen children in the 
[\ first and second grades was quite a success. 
PASS At first, one child played a tambourine 
which I happened to have, and another kept time by 
striking an old brass call bell with a pair of scissors, 
which gave a good imitation of a triangle. The 
other children clapped their hands in time. Then I 
bought rhythm sticks, bird whistles, kazoos, clap- 
pers, and jingle bells, enough so that each child could 
have an instrument. 

We concentrated our attention on the following 
selections: “The Anvil Chorus,” “The Soldiers’ Cho- 
rus,” “Glow Worm,” Brahms’s “Hungarian Dance 
No. 5,” and “The Birds and the Brook.” The bird 
whistles were used only in the last piece. The chil- 
dren enjoyed the work very much and I felt amply 
repaid for my efforts. The children’s performances 
pleased the parents very much. 


-One-Another 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


5 ies contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr YW SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 8'4 by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


Cru =D 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Christmas in Other Lands 
By Ruth Helene Clement 


zx The most successful geography project used 
y in my sixth grade was one worked out dur. 
ad ing the Christmas season. The class was 
just starting their review of Europe, and wondered 
about the Christmas of children in different coun- 
tries. A little research showed that there were many 
ways of celebrating, but the class decided to picture 
Christmas in Holland, Sweden, Spain, and Russia 
Our art period and every spare minute were given 
over to cutting and pasting. A four-yard piece of 
gray cheesecloth was stretched across the back of the 
room. On this the groups of figures were pasted a 
they were finished. A conventional Christmas tre 
with a silver star at the top separated each group 
from the one next to it. Holland was shown by: 
double row of bright-colored houses cut from con- 
struction .paper. Each house had a little stoop on 
which were two shoes awaiting the arrival of Kris 
Kringle. A group of boys, also cut from paper, was 
placed between the two rows of houses, the boy in the 
lead carrying a large lighted star. A little girl of 
Sweden was shown feeding the birds, which flocked 
to their Christmas feast. A Spanish girl and boy, 
going to a cathedral, each carried a small image of 
the Christ Child. A Russian peasant family in holi- 
day costume was pictured. This completed the pic- 
tures of the countries selected, but the children 
decided to add a Christmas tree and a fireplace. As 
the Christmas season approached, the class was still 
not satisfied, until finally a large picture of “The 
Nativity” was hung above their own pictures. 
This project did more to keep the real Christms 
spirit in our schoolroom than any other that I have 


ever used. The panel drew no little comment from 
our Christmas visitors. 

My pupils of the sixth grade are greatly it- 

terested in reading. To provide materi 
from home. ‘These I carefully checked over and 
listed. We covered each with wrapping paper and 
librarian is on duty fifteen minutes before each & 
sion. Our library numbers almost two hund 


A School Library 
for reading we developed the following 
lettered it with the title and the owner’s name. 
books. It has been built without extra expense, 4 


By Rosetta Gill 
plan. Each child brought one or more good books 
pupils select a librarian to serve for one month. 
provides plenty of suitable reading material. 





Decorations for Christmas 
By Clara Roser 


ia) My schoolroom looked very pretty last ye 
I decorated it in the following way. !° 
small branches of cedar and spruce 





bi... 


tacked them along the blackboards and window 


ings. Then I hung on them the icicles that are oftes 
used for Christmas-tree decorations. The effect 
very beautiful and pleased the children greatly. 
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Travel Geography 
By Edwin W. Bramhall 


Wy 1 have found that pupils in the seventh and 
A) eighth grades get much more enjoyment and 
RAM real geographical knowledge through travel 
geography than any other means that I have yet 
tried. Travel literature may be obtained from vari- 
ous agencies. It is a good practice to have each child 
write to a different source for travel booklets, and 
sometimes the teacher may write for material her- 
elf. After it has been secured, the class divides itself 
into committees whose duties are to serve as guides 
on the various journeys. As soon as a committee has 
finished its special study of the country or section 
which it has chosen, it sets a date for the trip. On 
the date selected the members of the committee have 
charge of the class, and they try by means of the 
pictures which they have collected and the informa- 
tion which they have obtained to make the trip as 
real and as interesting as possible. The booklets from 
the travel bureaus serve not only as motivation but 
ilo as sources of good pictures and up-to-date in- 


formation. 

second-graders like to make animals, flow- 
ers, and trees out of soap. After experi- 

menting, I find that a nut pick is better for carving 

thin a knife. Small children almost invariably cut 

aut too much of the soap with a knife. 

Have the children take a small bar of soap and 
have the sides until they are smooth. Then let them 
trace their pattern on both sides of the soap, and 
have the bar away little by little, following the out- 
line of the pattern. A flat piece should be left at 
the bottom so that the figure will stand. Such fig- 
wes may be used in sand-table projects. 


Carving Soap 
By Alice Stein 


All children like to construct things. My 


Advance Assignments 
By Bernice Kennedy 


ro In order to save time in my one-room 

am school, I have been handing out advance as- 
—— signments to all pupils above the fourth 
trade. Every Monday I pass out typewritten sheets, 
® which I have printed an outline of the work to 
completed during the week in each subject. In 
iddition to the required work, I include extra work 
for my more advanced pupils. Pupils take great in- 
rest in getting the required work finished so that 
thy can do the extra work, which I try to make 
Specially interesting. I heartily recommend this 
mthod to any busy teacher of a one-room school 
who has access to a typewriter. 


Homemade Chinese Dolls 
By Vera Boxell 


The price of Chinese dolls was prohibitive 
for use on our sand table. We tried making 
them from clothespins and were very suc- 
“ful. We cut from black cloth a circle fitting the 
'p of the clothespin, fastened three strands of black 
ilk thread to it, and braided them for a queue. This 
“is glued on the doll’s head. Arms can be made 
cloth or wire, with a bead at the end for a 
We cut the dresses from bright linings of en- 
'elopes and pasted them together on the dolls. The 
"ny gorgeous designs resembled brocaded silks. 





Our History Book 
By Lucille Walkup 


is In connection with their history work, my 
a fifth-grade pupils are making a “history 
book,” which they enjoy very much. A last 
year’s loose-leaf binder was donated by one of the 
boys, and in an art period it was re-covered in orange 
with black designs. ‘This book is becoming a diary 
of our work. It contains biographies, maps showing 
routes of explorers, portraits, scenes from history, 
and any related poems that we can find. 
All work is first presented to the class and criti- 
cized. Then the class chooses the best to put in the 


book. Sometimes a group composition is made by 


taking the best parts of several. Poems are first 
studied for appreciation, and are usually memorized. 
They are then copied and the neatest and most nearly 
correct copy is selected for the book. Some pictures 
are brought in by the pupils, and I introduce others. 
The pupils study them closely for costumes and cus- 
toms of the period; then the pictures are mounted 
and become part of the record. There is some free- 
hand illustrating also. 

If we have an especially interesting history class, 
some member writes about it for the book; if we give 
a program in assembly centering around some topic 
in history, it is also recorded. One day each mem- 
ber selected a person whom we had studied and wrote 
a brief account of his life and work, withholding the 
name and asking the class to guess it. This. is splen- 
did for review. 

At present the pupils are writing a play about 
John Smith and Pocahontas, to be used in an assem- 


bly period. 
essential in sight reading, I have found a set 
of flash cards very valuable. I made them 
in a short time from a sheet of white tag board. 
Each card measures 44 by 71% inches. On one side 
of each card I lettered a musical term. On the 
other side I ruled a staff with india ink, the lines a 
half inch apart, and illustrated the term that I had 
lettered on the opposite side. The following were 
some of the terms I taught the pupils: staff, treble 
clef sign, bass clef sign, bar, double bar, repeat sign, 
key of F, key of G, time signature, accidental, quar- 
ter note, half note, eighth note, sixteenth note, whole 
note, quarter rest, eighth rest, dotted beat. The il- 
lustrations may be flashed for the children to name 
the term illustrated, or the terms flashed for the chil- 
dren to illustrate on paper or at the blackboard. 
sheet of paper for listing books read by the 
ees pupils. Each pupil writes his name, then 
the name of the book he has read and its author. The 
following week I devote an opening-exercise period 
to check this list. I ask questions concerning a hap- 
pening in one of the books listed. The pupils who 
can answer stand. The one answering gives the name 
of the book and its author. I check the name on the 
list as the pupil answers. Sometimes I ask several 
questions about the same book, and often I let the 
pupils ask the questions. My pupils enjoy this 
method much better than writing reports. 


Music Drill Cards 


By Blanche Peterson 


As a rapid, efficient drill on musical terms 


Oral Book Reports 
By Marvel Ward 
Each week I post on the bulletin board a 





An Interesting Booklet 
By Frances W. Coggins 


A third-grade project combining English, 
spelling, writing, reading, and art was a 
== booklet called “Animal Tales.” Each pupil 
used a tablet back for the back of his booklet, and 
drawing paper for the cover. White hectograph pa- 
per was used for the pages. 

I read an animal story to the class, and the pupils 
retold it in their own words, sometimes dramatizing 
it as well. Then they wrote the story, which was 
handed in and corrected. Next, several pupils read 
their compositions to the class, and the best one was 
selected by the pupils. 

The children cut animals illustrating the stories 
and pasted them in place in the book. 

On another sheet the pupils wrote their composi- 
tions. The stories were “The Fox, the Crow, and 
the Cheese,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” and so on. 
This was very interesting work for all the pupils. 


A Christmas Booklet 
By Hazel Mortimer 


F: An attractive cover for a booklet may be 
a made by cutting free-hand a fir tree and 
ey decorations of bright bits of paper. The 
material included in the booklet may be the language 
lessons of the week before Christmas. My pupils 
filled their booklets as follows. On the first page 
was the story of the first Christmas. It was illus- 
trated with a free-hand star. Tuesday’s lesson had 
been a letter to Santa Claus, which was put on the 
second page. Next were gift suggestions for the 
family, illustrated with pictures. The other two 
pages were a letter to Grandmother telling how the 
writer expected to spend Christmas, and a story, 
“The Very First Christmas I Remember.” 


A Window Decoration 
By Marjorie Hines 


A successful device for keeping the school- 
room windows decorated was used in a rural 
school. The children had grown tired of 
the usual colored paper designs. I therefore decided 
to make use of a cake of scouring soap which I had 
on hand. I rubbed it on the windowpane, traced the 
desired design, let it dry, and then rubbed off all the 
soap except that which made the design. I find this 
very effective, especially during the winter months. 
My Christmas decoration was unusually pretty. The 
design consisted of snow, a cedar tree, Santa Claus in 
his sled, and a star above the tree. 

When the decoration is no longer needed, the 
windows are very easily cleaned. 





A Good Grammar Review Test 
By Mabel L. Kingsbury 


a My seventh-grade pupils enjoy taking this 
Gr. test. I give each pupil a narrow piece of 
Sere paper with ten lines on it. Then I turn to 
any ten sentences which they have studied, and ask 
one question about each sentence, such as, “What is 
the subject?” “What kind of verb has it?” “What 
kind of sentence is it?” When I have given one ques- 
tion about each sentence, the pupils exchange paper. 
I write the answers on the blackboard, and the 

is corrected in a very few minutes. Later I bk 
pupils ask the questions. They enjoy doing 

it introduces variety into the test. 
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Homemade Toys 
By Neta C. Veatch 


All children enjoy toys made by their own 

hands, The sawing and painting of wooden 

toys and work in sewing has been of great 
interest in our school. Our woodworking equip- 
ment consisted of two coping saws, a dozen blades, 
some wooden boxes, a hammer, nails, and some left- 
over paint which the children brought from home. 

First, bird houses and airplanes were constructed, 
and later more complex toys. Outlines were drawn 
on paper, then traced over carbon paper on the 
wood, Rabbits, elephants, and mules were mounted 
on platforms on wheels; show horses were hitched to 
two-wheeled wagons with twisted wire for tongues. 
Two ducks of the same size were drawn in swim- 
ming position, and small pieces nailed between them, 
making a seat for a doll “rockie.” One boy brought 
a wide board, enlarged the pattern, and made a duck 
“rockie” large enough for his baby sister. 

The girls made aprons cut in the shape of dogs, 
cats, rabbits, and hearts, and embroidered. We have 
carried out this work in a rural school with third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade girls and boys, giving a 
special period for the work each Friday. 


A Sport Booklet 
By Ann May Klotz 


Last winter my sixth-grade class became in- 

terested in sports. Daily they brought pic- 

tures of all kinds of local and national 
sports—land, water, and air sports. A committee of 
pupils selected some pictures to post and put the 
others in a large box for future reference. The chil- 
dren often looked through these before school—some- 
times purposively and again just for amusement. 

In time we made a “Sport Booklet” containing sto- 
ries, pictures, and sketches of modern sports. Most 
of the pupils were curious to learn about the sports of 
the Europeans, whom we were studying in geogra- 
phy. English composition became a live subject, for 
pupils asked to write about the sports that they en- 
joyed. Hygiene, art, composition, history, geogra- 
phy, spelling, and even arithmetic were all delightful 
subjects when we built them into our booklet. 


Painted Glass Silhouette Pictures 


By May Heuer 
‘és 


I have found glass painting a pleasant kind 
of handwork for my pupils. The pictures 
make delightful presents for the children’s 
mothers. The materials needed for the work are 
cardboard, pieces of glass eight by six inches, picture 
binding three quarters of an inch wide, tin foil, black 
enamel, and water colors. Any silhouette design 
may be used—palm trees, a moonlight scene, and so 
on. My pupils often picture an old-fashioned lady 
with a hoop skirt. Paint the silhouette with black 
enamel, so that no white can be seen through it when 
the glass is held to the light. Let it dry. Make the 
background of one solid color, such as blue or 
pink, or a background can be made representing a 
sunset, blue at the top, purple, orange, yellow, and 
red below, the colors blending into one another. 
Let the paint dry. Cut the cardboard to fit the 
lass, then cover it with tin foil, and press the glass 
mar it, with the painted side next the tin foil. Use 
in fixvieces of picture binding to fasten cardboard 
of théass together. A picture hook may be put on 
k, so that the picture can be hung. 








Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and 
pupils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 

The sixth-grade pupils of Mrs. Julia J. Bauza 
Munera would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grade in other countries. Ad- 
dress: Degetau School, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Miss Margaret Henington and her second, 
third, and fourth grades, Gordon School, Post, 
Texas, wish to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of the same grades in other states, Alaska, 
Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, the Philippines, and for- 
eign countries. 

Mrs. Claude Q. Cotton and her fourth and 
fifth grades, Dothan, Texas, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades in sec- 
tions of the United States other than the South, 
and in territories and dependencies of the United 
States. 

Miss Clara L. Wallace and her fifth and 
seventh grades, Route 5, Marietta, Georgia, wish 
to correspond with other teachers and pupils of 
the same grades. 

Grades 1-7, McCann School, would like to 
correspond with schools in other states and 
countries. Address: Miss Lenora Stanford, 
Lampasas, Texas. 

Miss Hazel Armstrong and her pupils, Elgin, 
Nebraska, would like to exchange products and 
letters with schools of the United States and its 
possessions, and foreign countries. 

Miss Vera Nelson and her pupils, of Hart- 
ford School, Route 2, Hancock, Wisconsin, 
wish to exchange letters, snapshots, and products 
with schools of the United States and _ its 
possessions, and of foreign countries. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Mrs. 
Grace J. Vannatta, Lafayette School, Route 4, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the same grades in England, 
the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Porto Rico, or 
California. 

Mrs. Carmen Balzac Perez, Box 507, Guayama, 
Porto Rico, wishes to have her sixth- and 
seventh-grade pupils correspond and exchange 
illustrative material with children of the same 
grades in the United States, preferably in New 
England or the Middle West. 

The pupils of the Wehler Rural School (all 
grades) would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, pictures, and school work with pupils in 
other states or foreign lands. Address: Miss 
Ruth C, Frodl, Route 1, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

The pupils of Mrs. Burgess D. Dunn, Ten- 
nyson, Texas, are anxious to have in their school 
museum something from every state in the 
Union, and from as many foreign countries as 
possible. They prefer nuts, leaves, bark, rocks, 
or shells which are not found in their home 
state, and would be glad to exchange curios. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Emlong, Berrien Springs, 
Michigan, and her seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with pupils of the same grades in the Philippine 
Islands or any foreign country. 

Miss Elsie Schilling and her pupils, North 
Loup, Nebraska, would like to correspond with 
other schools in the United States and _ its 
possessions, and in foreign countries, 

Pupils of the East Village School, East 
Charleston, Vermont, wish to correspond with 
English-speaking girls and boys living in South 
American and European countries. Address: 
Miss Thelma A. Hunt. 

Miss Lela B. Kennedy, Route 1, Dothan, 
Alabama, and her pupils, grades 4-7, would like 
to exchange letters. and-souvenirs with pupils of 
the same grades in the United States and its 
possessions, 




















Pictures and Language 
By Thelma F. Olson 


RL) Each month I put up new wall pictures ap. 
By propriate for the month, carefully selected 
=3 and carefully mounted. Most of them I pu 
above the blackboard, but a few I place below fy 
the primary grades. One or two choice ones I pin 
on the bulletin board. These pictures provide mate. 
rial for two or three days’ language work in nearly 
all grades. The first day the pictures are up w 
study them in class. We pick out the importan 
parts, discuss the colors, tell the stories seen in th 
pictures, and so on. The next day each pupil picks 
out a picture he likes, and describes it orally, letting 
the class guess which one it is. For the next diy 
each pupil picks out another picture and writes th 
story he sees. If two take the same picture, as ofter 
happens, we decide who saw the best story. 

In the first and second grades the pupils write; 
class story on the blackboard, tell the stories, pick 
out colors and figures, and dramatize the picturs 
that they like. 

The children like the work and constantly bring 
new pictures for us to use in this way. 


Songs as Silent Reading 
By Florence E. Mixer 


© One year when we found ourselves short of 

silent reading material, we used a set of com- 

shag] munity song books. This made it possible 
for me both to provide the children with reading 
material and to acquaint them with the words of 
familiar songs. Often these familiar songs are sung 
with no appreciation of the meaning of the words 
In the beginning of our study we listed the songs » 
American, Southern, English, Scotch, Irish, German, 
and soon. Then we studied each group for its char- 
acteristics and compared them. We also noted av- 
thors prominent in different groups, such as Stephen 
Foster for Negro songs, Robert Burns for Scotch, 
and Thomas Moore for Irish songs. 

We read the songs aloud if they were especially 
adapted to it, but the children did a large part of 
their reading silently. Still other songs we sang 
sometimes to see what the tune added to the words 
and sometimes just for enjoyment. The children en 
joy this work keenly and handle it very creditably. 


Exploring a Continent 
By Jessie Driggers 


My geography classes enjoy what we call e- 
ploring trips. Before taking up the study o 
a new continent or country we often “¢ 
plore” our fund of knowledge about it.’ Each child 
who can gives a fact about the subject. All the facts 
are written on the blackboard as given. Sometime 
a pupil questions a statement made by another. That 
statement is then written in a separate place to be 
investigated and reported on later. 
The class was about to begin the study of As 
One child said that it is just east of Europe, and af- 
other that the Arctic Ocean is north of it. Someont 
else said that China is in Asia, and others immediately 
knew that rice and tea are raised there. One boy 
said that Asia is hot. His aunt, who was a missiom 
ary in India, had told him so. Another said that 
could not be hot because it borders on the Arctic 
This point, therefore, was put on the list for inves 
gation and report. We continue until all the facts 
that the children know have been given. 
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[ 5 Reasons Why ) 


Hires Root Beer 
is the finest drink of all 


A Rare FLavor—delicious, satisfying, dis- 
tinctive; appealing to all ages; a refreshing 
beverage that ends fatigue. 


Most HeEaLtTHFUL—made from the vitalizing 
juices of 16 roots, herbs, barks, berries; cost- 
liest obtainable. 





ABsoOLUTELY Purr—free from habit-forming 
drugs, artificial coloring and flavoring. Non- 


acid, Aids digestion. 
| 4 First CHoice—among 97 out of 100 doctors. 
* *The only beverage so widely recommended 

for 60 years by doctors. 


EconomicaL—only 1!4c per bottle—famous 
everywhere as an aristocratic drink at a demo- 
| Cratic price. 

P 


*Of 2337 doctors who have written to Mr. Hires 
| Within the past three months, 2117 (that’s 97%) 
state that Pee give first rank to Hires Root Beer 
\ 8 a family beverage. 











Free Hires Health Material 


Generous free samples of Hires Root Beer Extract will be sent to 
“ery teacher who fills out the coupon opposite. 

To encourage and stimulate correct drinking habits these free 
umples will be found invaluable. Hires Root Beer and Hires 
ilk Shake for School Lunch and Mid-Morning Feedings are de- 
“lous, healthful, appetizing and economical, 


Free samples will also be sent to the home addresses of each of 
om Pupils in your school if you will send us such a list so that the 
a work can be extended to the homes. 


sree picture awards will be sent to teachers until the supply of 
ures is exhausted. Millet’s greatest achievement—his renowned 
wy “Feeding Her Birds’—you may have to offer as a prize 
~~ to your pupils—one only to each teacher. This picture is 
mnuced in full colors on white mat, size approximately 10 x 13, 
e for framing, with the story of the artist, questions and 


Y material, It is inclosed in a beautiful brown cover. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“The Hires Program Proved an Incentive 


for Better Health Work .... 


a 


I have never had a class that was 
so enthusiastic and successful,’’ 


says 


~MARGARET M. SNOWE, Teacher 


of Claymont, Delaware 


ARLY last year we frequently talked 

about good drinking habits. I also 
told the children about Hires’ Contest. 
Naturally, they were all very anxious 
to begin. 


Primary children have a very short inter- 
est span, so I felt they should be intensely 
interested before entering the contest. 


New Years came and with it the usual 
New Year’s resolutions. The children 
now felt the need of making at least one 
good health resolution. One little fellow 
suggested better drinking habits, and 
they all readily agreed. 


When I told them about the cards that 
would bring a magic drink they were 
eager to surprise their mothers. They 
brought stamps, filled out the cards and 
mailed them. 


We were planning a Japanese party for 
the mothers. In Japan they drink tea 
but when the question of refreshments 
came up we decided to have a healthful 
drink—Hires Root Beer Punch. 


Then I marked the pages in my old copies 
of Normal Instructor that contained 
Hires Recipes. As a silent reading lesson 
the children read the many recipes that 
Hires Extract makes possible. They 
were surprised to know that Cake and 
Pie could have the delightful flavor of 
Hires Root Beer Extract. We decided 
to make recipe books as favors for the 
party. Then we discussed the various 


Mail the 


Coupon 






















THE BOTTLE OF EXTRACT MARES 4O PNT BOTTLES OF 
ao 


mae Sum. ~~ 





MOVELHOLO FORMULA 


recipes in order to choose the best ones 
for our books. ‘This made an excellent 
language lesson. 


The Japanese party was quite a success 
but Hires Party would have been a better 
name. We talked about the contest and 
showed the mothers the booklets and 
charts we were making. 


After the mothers had drunk the Hires 
Root Beer Punch which we made with 
12 bottles of Hires Root Beer, an equal 
amount of water, twelve oranges, eight 
lemons, a can of crushed pineapple and 
a jar of cherries, they were quite anxious 
to hurry home and try other recipes. 
Before this time Hires Root Beer had 
been merely a delicious drink, now it wa; 
a delicious flavor with untold possibilities. 


When we entered the contest, fourteen 
children drank tea or coffee daily. The 
other children drank tea or coffee occa- 
sionally. Now all of the children are liv- 
ing up to their New Year’s Resolution 
“Better Drinking Habits.” 


The Hires suggestions proved an incen- 
tive for better health work. I have never 
had a class that was so enthusiastic and 
successful. 


Teachers from other ‘schools frequently 
visit the Eddystone School. ‘They have 
all been interested in the group posters, 
booklets, and puzzles we have made. I 
am sending some of these for advertising 
material, if you care to use them in your 
teaching projects next year. 


If, when mailing the coupon below, you will send us the names and 
home addresses of your pupils, we will mail to each of them a free 
individual sample of Hires Root Beer Extract (one to a family) in 
addition to the samples sent to you for school use as offered below. 


——_— ee ee em 
Mr. Charles E. Hires, Jr., 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES €O. 
201 S. 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Hires: 
I have 
¢ me a sufficient supply of Hires Root Beer Extract 
for use with this number of pupils. 


4 


pupils in my classroom. Please send 


Please send me free picture prize award to use in ‘a 
my Health Work, 
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light in these howe— 












joy tm thew exquimite 


beauty and colorings. 
Livery pair full fashioned 
and pure silk, Boxed for 


Christmas, Priced as low 
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us Ste the pair, 








YOACHING §$printa, 
C sachets, desk accer- 
Borlcs to solve the gift 
problem foe the friend 
“who just has every- 
thing.” Bath luxuries 
illustrated 98e the box, 
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are treasured that 
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youhavemade yourself! fi 
The Art Needlework (f° 
section offers many nov- | 
elties that can be easily 
and quickly embroid- 
ered before holiday 












Be 

FENUINE Evane 
D lichters, cuff links, 
fountain pens, wallets 
and hosts of other ar- 
ticles. b. «per tally neleet- 
ed by our men buy era. 
You'll find it casy to 
seleet the correct gift 
for “Him” from these 
perges. 






































cP select pleasing gifts We ( 
and still maintain an Dae 
economical budget is the §) bsg 
aim of womeneverywhere. AM 


The Llerrschner catalog 
offers youa happy solution # 
to your gift ms { ems. Itis 
the buying guide of over 
1,000,000 women whosho 
wisely and compare ¢ me 
ities and prices. Send fora 
copy of this catalog and see 
§ for yourself the many out- 
standing values it offers. 


In this book which displays 
all that is modern in Art 
Needlework, you'll find the 


- : fis 
most complete display in ie hy 
‘ , ey 
America from pillow cases, FI} 7 . 
house frocks,cte.,insimple ) 
. . * i \a 
stitchery to themorcintri- 

t . ° A 4 
catedesignsinneedlepoint. BBgii 
Price comparisons will 5 fR 1 
prove that on every item 5g 
you will effect substantial Rae 
Buy ings. /< ae 

<|)2 
Our Ready -to-Wear departments (% 
are featuring smart new etylesin A lA 
wash and street frocks, Unusual By . 
values in pure silk hosiery and ) 
lingerie. Smart atv les for little A * 
folks, Gifts for all occasions are [aney 
featured in actual colors, Sub- ANN 
stantial savings on fine linens By > 
and curtains, >" 

A 
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Prices are the lowest in 
ten years, 
We Have Paid Postage for 
Thirty-one Years 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK 


Bet xi 


FREDERICK 
6640 South Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO tt ILLINOIS 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


|Christmas in the First Grade 
(Continued from page 19) 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHIERS 


Look through back of The 
| School Arts Magazine for any articles 
on Christmas. 


issucs 


Examine The Drama, Playground and 
Recreation, and other serial publication: 
to the drama and 


devoted amateur 


theatricals, to obtain suggestions fo: 
Christmas plays and festivals. 
Look through the November and 


| December issues of the various school 
journals for Christmas material. 

The Drama League of America, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL, is al- 
| ways a source for material and lists on 
seasonal and other plays. 

The Drama League Bookshop, 29 
West 47th St., New York City, is an- 
other sourcee. 

Below are suggested a few suitable 
The bib 


this 


| Christmas stories and songs. 


liography lists sources for and 


}other Christmas material. 

| ¢ ‘hristmas stories for younger children— 

“The Golden Cobwebs,” in Best S/orie: 
lo Tell to Children. 

| The Christmas Story in the Gospel of 
St. Luke, 2: 1-16. 

| “pabouscks, a Russian Legend,” “How | 
the Fir Tree Became the Christmas 
Tree,” and “The Pine Tree,” 
the Children’s Hour. 

The Night before Christmas. | 


Christmas stories for older children— 


in For 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘Hazeltine, Alice I.: Plays for Children 
(Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation Publishing Board, 1921). 

Moore, C. C.: The Night before Christ- 


Co.). 

Poullson, E.: In the Child’s World 

| (Boston: Milton Bradley Co., 1912.) 

| Pringle, M. P., and Urann, C. A.: 

| Yuletide in Many Lands (Boston: 

| Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Co., 1916). 

Schauffler, R. 
gin, Celebration, and Significance as 
Related in Prose and Verse (New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1915). 

Stuart, R. N.: Solomon Crow’s 
Christmas Pockets and Other Tales 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1897). 

Thaxter, C. L.: Stories and Poems for 
Children (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1906). 

Van Dyke, Henry: 
Other Wise Man (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1920). 

Van Dyke, Henry: The First Christ- 
mas Tree (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1911). 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas: The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1899). 


Sources of Christmas music— 

Giddings, T. P.: Home Edition Music 
Educational Series, Vol. 1 (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1927). For “Christ- 
mas Day” and “Christmas Bells.” 

Smith, H. A.: Hymual for American 
Youth (New York: The Century 
Co., 1919). Contains twenty-three 
carols and music. 


| 





|The Christmas Story in the Gospel of 
St. Luke, 2: 1-16. 
“Little Cosette,” “The Legend of St. | 
Christopher,” and “Tiny Tim” (from 
Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol), 


in For the Children’s Hour. 


Walter, L. E.: Christmas Carols (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1922). 
Whitehead, J. B.'R.: Folk Song and 
Other Songs for Children. (Boston: 

Oliver Ditson Co.). 





“Piccola,” in Sfories and Poems for | 
Children. 

Solomon Crow's Christmas Pockets ani! | 
Other Tales. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

The First Christmas Tree. 

“Why the Chimes Rang,” and “The 
Great Walled Country,” in Why the 
Chimes Rang. 

The Story of the Other Wise Man. 

Some Christmas carols to teach— 

“Deck the Hall.” 

“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen.” 

“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing.” 

“It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” 

“Silent Night.” 

“The First Noel.” 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 

“Within a Lowly Manger.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sources of Christmas stories, poems, 
and plays— 


Alden, R. M.: Why the Chimes’ Rang 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1908). 

Bailey, C. S., and Lewis, C. M.: For 
the Children’s Hour (Springfield, 


Mass.: Milton Bradley Co., 1926). 
Bryant, Sara Cone: Bes? Sfories to Tell 
to Children (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1912). 
Dickinson, A. D., and Skinner, A. M.: 





| Stories (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 

| day, Page & Co., 1913). 

|Dier, J. C.: The Children’s Book of 
Christmas (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1911). 

Field, Eugene: Christmas Tales and 
Christmas Verse (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1912). 


The Children’s Book of Christmas | 
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Picture Study— 
“Madonna of the Harpies” 


(Continued from page 62) 


Luco, where he moved his family when 
Florence was stricken with the plague, 
|he painted several of his most important 
works, among them the “Pieta’” now 
‘in the Pitti Palace. 

It was not until 1529 that Francis I 
made any effort to get in touch with 
his one-time favorite, although Andrea 
had repeatedly tried to renew their 
relationship. He painted for the king 
the “Sacrifice of Abraham,” one of his 
finest works, but the Spaniards at that 
time were besieging Florence, and the 
painting never reached France. 
eee finally fell to the Spaniards in 
August, 1530. The plague once more 
broke out; Andrea contracted it, and 
died-in January of the following year. 

‘The place of Andrea del Sarto in the 
history of Italian art is rather hard to 
establish definitely. He has been called 
the “faultless painter,” attesting to his 
technical skill; yet, in the final analysis, 
he falls back to a second rating. 


Epitor1IAL Note: “Don Carlos Baltasar,” 
by Velasquez, will be our January picture- 
study subject discussed by Miss Herdle. 
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It is my fizin belief that every child 
has within him some quality, which, if 
brought to light, would bless the world. 
And I can think of no higher mission 
,than that of seeking to discover these 
\divine attributes and bringing them to 
fulfillment. It’s the greatest job in the 
world.— Willis A. Sutton. 
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Functions 


High Place 
given to 
Sauerkraut 





— 
HE value of food is based upon 


] 


the number of the essential food ele 
ments which it supplies,” wrote 
recently a doctor-dietitian. 

“What are the functions of food?” 
asks Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, pres- 
ident of the American Public Health 
Association. “Food yields energy, 
builds up tissues, promotes growth 
in the young and preserves life and 
well-being. For the successful op- 
eration of these functions the human 
being requires fats, carbohydrates, 
proteins, minerals and vitamins in 
sufficient quantities.” 

Subjected to these standards, a 
Normal Instructor readers’ know, 
Sauerkraut stands high. Dr. Bunde- 
sen himself gives it great praise. It 
has enough roughage, he says, to re 





Flor- | 


lieve the body of wastes. It is high- 
ly beneficial to health. It is not only 
a poor man’s dish, but, he adds, a 
medicinal agent for pampered stom- 
achs of the rich. 

Vitamins are the sparks which keep 
the flames of human life burning. Re 
cently Vitamin B has been the object 
of much research. Ordinarily, its lack 
causes beri-beri. But scientists now be 
lieve that its absence also induces loss 
of appetite, especially in children; los 
of weight, stiffness of arms, legs and 
neck; restlessness and fretfulness. Ad- 
dition of food containing the vitamin 
brings quickly changes for the better. 
Teachers appreciate this. : 

Sauerkraut not only contains vita 
min B; according to a renowned Ger- 
man scientist, it can boast of ail five. 
It is rich in lactic ferments—to keep 
the intestinal tract in healthful condi- 
tion; and in mineral salts, for the 
blood, teeth and bones. 

What food offers more? Yet we are 
not recommending Sauerkraut as at 
exclusive ration. It should be eaten 
with other foods to form a balanced 
meal. “If,” says a dietitian, “it 1s 
the bills of fare of a family several 
times a week, that family will be hap- 
pier and healthier for the choice. 

In buying Sauerkraut, look ft 
the N.K.P.A. Emblem on c#° sl 
barrel. It means Secs 
eS ar 
ards set up by the packers 4 
U. 8. Government. bey weer 
many cap ofthe 
as you can judicially us- ; 


gives 49 ways to prepare the 
wholesome and economical 





Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





, 
Tue Narionat Kraut Pachers 
Clyde, Ohio 


— 
1-12-80 | 
in, 


The National Kraut Packers’ Associatio 


ASSOCIATION 











Clyde, Ohio — 
Please send me postpaid ............ coples ith 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as @ Hea - 

| Food,” with new tested recipes. ] am 
‘ school. 
teacher in ........ Sehe | 
| District No. cas 
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Teaching Children to Eat 
Fruit Regularly 
(Continued from page 60) 


Even these must, however, be eaten at 
such times and in such amounts as not 
to interfere with the appetite for regu- 
lar meals of plain, wholesome foods. 

In the lowest grades, little in the way 
of subject matter is required to teach 
the facts about fruit. f 





The attention of 
the children, however, should be focused 
on the question of fruit in such a man- | 
ner as to develop a pleasant attitude | 
toward it. An attractive array of fruit | 
forms the best illustrative material for | 
starting the discussion. 

A discussion. in which the children 
name the principal fruits, tell which 
ones they like best, describe where and | 
how they have seen them growing, and | 
how the fruits are used in their homes, 
builds up the desired interest and atti- 
tude. The habit which the children 
are to form is then set forth, and they 
go home enthusiastic to begin putting 
it into practice. Daily thereafter the 
teacher checks on the children’s observ- | 
ance of the habit and devises ways of 
keeping their interest renewed. 

In the intermediate grades, the chil- 
dren should be taught some authentic 
reasons for eating fruit daily—reasons 
which they can understand and ap- 
preciate. The most effective teaching 
point for fruit is doubtless its antiscor- 
butic value. Both historic and scien- 
tific literature abound with true stories | 
of outbreaks of scurvy on long sea voy- 
ages, polar expeditions, and in armies | 
in times of war, and the spectacular cure 
of the men by giving them some good 
source of vitamin C, such as lime or 
lemon juice, or the juice of other raw 
fruit or vegetable. Such a tale is that 
of Cartier, whose shipload of men were 
stricken with scurvy in the St. Law- 
rence River in the spring of 1535, and 
were cured by the juice of spruce nee- 
dies. This story is graphically related 
by Andress and Evans and by Rose in a 
form which could be used effectively 
with children (see bibliography). 

The story of Byrd’s preparation for 
his trip to the south pole shows a mod- 
en recognition of the need for this 
vitamin. According to a magazine 
account, fifty gallons of lime juice and 
several cases of grape juice were taken 
by Byrd on this expedition in order 
that cach man might have some anti- 
scorbutic food daily (see bibliography). 
These and similar true stories can be 
related to the children, or read by them, 
’ evidence of one contribution made 
by fruit to the diet. 

If desired, other values of fruit, es- 
pecially the iron content or its laxative 
Value, could also be taught. As in the 
ower grades, application of the lesson 
should be made to the children them- 
selves, the ultimate aim being to estab- 
lish the habit of eating fruit regularly. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Andress, J., and Evans, W. A.: Health 
and Success, p. 60 (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 


Cooper, V. I.: “Stocking Up an Expedi- 
tion’s Larders” (Scientific American, 
November, 1928). 

Rose, Mary Swartz: The Foundations of 
Nutrition, pp. 212-15 (New York:) 

¢ Macmillan Co., 1928). 


yetitoriaL Nore: In the next article of 
re Roberts’ series on teaching health | 
‘bits, she will discuss the subject of sleep. | 
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_which to pay them. A single 


;a monthly check from the 


|T.C. U.! 
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Thadnt fi 
on being 


l C 
OW discouraging is the 
period of  convales- 
cence, when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and there is 
coming in with 
illness or accident often dis- 
sipates the savings of many 
years—all because the teacher 
“hadn’t figured on” being 

disabled. 
How different everything 
is when the Postman brings 


“Your letter, with the enclosed check,” wrote 
Anna B. Kennedy, Brookfield, Mass., “came as a 
delightful Christmas present, just as I was feeling 
in the depths because of hospital, nurse and surgeon 
bills, to say nothing of a substitute earning my school 
money. Words are wholly insufficient to express my 
appreciation.” 


No Place in the Budget 
for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los 
Angeles, Cal., enjoys such good health as to make 
it seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. 
Fortunately, however, she did make T. C. U. pro- 
vision. We quote from her letter: 

“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for 
my claim. I am so used to being well I had left no 
place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and a check 
which practically covered one of them was certainly 
a Godsend.” 
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You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


69 
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Get On the T. C. U. Payroll 
Before It Is Too Late 


Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Accident, Sickness, or 
Quarantine. Your turn may come—it often does— 
when you least expect it. How fortunate it was 
that Miss Amanda E. Sharpe, San Francisco, Cal., 
had her T. C. U. Umbrella when she so suddenly 
needed it! In the twinkling of an eye it happened. 
She wrote: 

“The morning I met with my accident, I never 
felt better in my life. I even thought about it, as 
I walked to school. The next moment I was injured 
severely. How little one knows what can happen!” 

While you are still in good health and free from 
injury—before it is too late—get your name on the 
“T. C. U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comfortable feeling 
of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers stands ready to guarantee you an income 
when your regular income is cut off by reason of 
Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late 
to protect yourself under the T. C. U. umbrella. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 
Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
822 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


ee OC A Oe 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To tne T. C. U., 822 T. C. U. Bupa., 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address a 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


| Name 
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of 


Pre-School and 
Primary Grades 


A handsome twenty page 
color plate booklet with 
suggestions for 


Games 
Seat Work 
and 
Sense Training 


Will be sent you postpaid, 
free of charge, if you will send 
in your name, school and 
address—The booklet also de- 
scribes a new unit of work 
by which children can make 
their own seat work and illus- 
trated primers in endless 
variety at very low cost, and 
offers many other useful sug- 


gestions. 


Address 


STAMPERKRAFT 
3940 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Can You Answer 
These Bible Questions 


Who was Apollos? 
What was the fate of Judas 
Iscariot? 





Who slew Goliath? e 
5-Minute Bible Test—FREE 


Do you know your Bible as well as you 
should? Gain a thorough understanding 
of the spiritual teachings of the Bible 
and you have an ever-present refu 
from temptation and trouble. Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study Courses 
have already My 38,000 

students become better men 
and women through a di- 
rected systematic study of 
itstruths. You toocan profit. 
Fourteen courses—non-sec- 
tarian—one suited to the 
needsof the youngest seeker 
of salvation to the require- 
ments of the most experi- 
enced worker. Send for our 
free 5-Minute Bible Test and 
face the facts. How much 
do you know now? 


MOODY BIBLE STITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCH 
Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 








Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Piease send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 


Re 
a 




















GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


Tee 


are yours. 
@. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 4; ¢ Greenville, 
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Primary Problems 
in Pottery and Weaving 


(Continued from page 35) 


built in it. After the fire has burned 
to coals, the pottery is buried among 
them, more wood placed on the coals, 
and another fire built, which must 
burn for a day. 

With this method of firing, glazes 
cannot be used. Indian pottery, how- 
ever, is often decorated with mineral 
colors. Should it be impractical to fire 
the pottery, children may paint the de- 


signs with poster paint in free brush |. 


strokes, working for rhythm of line. 
After the paint has dried, the bowl may 
be covered inside and out with a coat 
of white shellac or clear varnish. Since 
Indian pottery has a dull texture, only 
one coat of shellac should be used. This 
will help to preserve the pottery with- 
out giving too high a gloss. 

Some tribes of Indians are skilled in 
one handcraft, some in another; the 
Navahos excel in weaving. Weaving 
has a rich history, one inseparable from 
the history of man. The child can get 
a clear understanding of this craft 
through his interest in the Indian weav- 
er. The Indian loom is primitive in 
form, yet on it the Navaho mother tells 
a beautiful story. 

The child can weave a small rug in 
much the same manner that an Indian 
child does, for Indian children are 
taught to weave at an early age. 

A loom measuring 12 by 15 inches 
may be made from strips of soft wood 
1% inches wide by '% inch thick. 
First, put in the nails for holding the 
warp threads on the beams of the loom. 
With a ruler, draw a line along the 
middle of each 12-inch beam. Then 
hold a sheet of ruled theme paper 
against one of the beams, with the lines 
perpendicular to the line drawn on the 
beam, and put a dot on this line for 
each line on the paper. This gives good 
spacing for the warp threads. Mark 
the other 12-inch beam in the same 
way, and at each mark drive a No. 18 
headless nail halfway into the beam. 
After this is finished, put the loom to- 
gether, fastening the beams to the 15- 
inch sides with screws or one-inch 
finishing nails. 

From very thin wood make a shuttle 
to carry the woof threads over and 
under the warp ‘threads. The shuttle 
should be % or %4 inch wide and at 
least 12 inches long, with a rounded 
point at one end and an eye at the other 


‘to hold the thread. 


A batten can be made of the same 
wood as the shuttle, or a thin ruler can 
be used. Its purpose is to pack the 
warp threads close together, and to act 
as a heddle, which lifts the warp 
threads for the shuttle to pass under. 
This is not a typical Indian tool, but it 
is one that a child can make and use. 

To keep the weaving even on the 


| | edges, stiff wires the length of the loom 


| can be attached to it beside the first 





and last threads on the loom. These 
wires are slipped out when the rug is 
ready to be taken from the loom. 
Pictures of Indian rugs or blankets 
will help the child plan the design of 
his rug. Some points to consider are: 
the proportion of large areas to small 
ones, the placing of a center of interest, 
and the colors to be used. The child 
can understand these art principles as 
he works them out in his rug design. 
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1,950 ROOMS - 


ture. 


The New Morrison, 
when completed, will be 
the world’s largest and 
tallest hotel—4é6 _ stories 
high with 3,450 rooms. 


The Morrison is closer 

than any other hotel in 

Chicago to stores, of- 

fices, theatres and rail- 
road stations. 


Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


TALLEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
46 STORIES HIGH 


e $2.50 UP 


Every room is outside, with private 
bath, running ice water, bed-head read- 
ing lamp, and Servidor which insures 
privacy by means of its “grille” fea- 
A housekeeper is stationed on 
each floor and the hotel’s garage offers 
accommodations to guests having cars. 









































LEADING “AoreELs 
In New York 


HoTEL. MANGER 


SEVENTH AVE., 50th-51st Sts. 
2000 ROOMS 


Every convenience including Servidors 
and circulating ice water. Subway and 
surface lines at door. 





Moorish Grill and Pompeian Tea Room 
with Ala Carte and Table d'hote Service 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Rooms with running water 
forone $2.00 fortwo $3.00 
Rooms with private shower 
for one 3.00-3.50 fortwo 4.00-4.50 
Rooms with bath and shower 
for one 3.00 to 5.00 for two 4.00 to 6.00 


Write for Descriptive Literature and Map 


& 
THE NEW 


HoTEL MANGER 


At NORTH STATION 
500 ROOMS 


Radio, Servidor, Circulating Ice Water, 
and Full Length Mirror in Every Room. 
New England’s Most Modoraly Baxigged 
and Perfectly Appointed Hotel. 

All Transit Lines at Door. 


Dining Room, Coffee Shop, Oyster Bar 
and Soda Fountain. 


RATES — ROOM AND BATH 
for one 2.50 to 4.00 for two 4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
Write for Descriptive Literature and Map 


n Boston 











Poster Patter 
Books 


The following books contain outline drawing 
patterns which are to be traced and transferred 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and 


sembling into posters. 


Full directions gives. 


The patterns may be used many times over. 


Instructor Poster Patterns i 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 64 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
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Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Sleeping Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.65. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. 
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On a piece of paper the size of the 
loom, plan the design with colored 
crayons, Chalk, or poster paint. This 
pattern, thumb-tacked to the under- 


the child as he weaves. The Indian 
does not use this method, but it is ad- 


carry out a definite design. 

Great beauty can be created by simple 
weaving Of strips of color which are 
rhythmic in spacing and hue, but a bro- 
ken pattern gives more variety to a de- 
sign. So long as the child keeps his 
design large and without detail, he is 
quite capable of doing the weaving. 

The material may be wool, jute, or 
cotton. Cotton roving for the woof 
threads and cotton warp for the warp 
threads are best. The colors may de- 
pend on the material used, or the thread 
may be dyed the desired shades. 

With loom, design, and materials at 
hand, the child is ready to begin weav- 
ing. 

First the loom must be threaded. Tie 
the warp thread securely to the first 
nail, carry it across to the first nail on 
the opposite beam, then over to the 
second nail on this beam, back again to 
the opposite second nail, and so on, un- 
til the loom is strung. See that the 
warp threads are tight. When the last 
nail is reached, wrap the thread about 
it and tie the thread securely in a knot. 
Then fasten the design under the loom, 
so that the pattern fits evenly. 

Directions are given below for weav- 
ing the following design. At each end 
of the rug is a band of dark blue, next 
to which are several bands of white and 
red. There is a large center of white, 
with a blue diamond in the middle. 

Weave the batten into place, going 
under the odd threads and over the even 
ones. Thread the shuttle with several 
yards of the dark blue thread. Skip 
five or six warp threads and begin 
weaving over the odd threads and un- 
der the even ones until the side of the 
loom is reached. Let us say that the 
shuttle comes out on top. Now it must 
go under the wire and the outside 
1 and then travel back to the other 
side, 

Lift the batten. This will raise the 

odd threads, making a pathway through 
which the shuttle can travel quickly. 
Put the shuttle through; then lower the 
batten and weave the woof thread over 
znd under, over and under, to the other 
side of the loom. With the batten, push 
the threads close together, but do not 
pull on the thread, as this tends to give 
an uneven edge. 
_ When a new thread is to be used, let 
t start several warp threads back, over- 
lapping the old one. It is never wise to 
kt a thread stop or start near the edge. 
Loose ends in the center will not cause 
trouble if the weaving has been well 
packed together. 

When the border is finished, weave the 
design in the center first, then weave 
in the part around it. Locate the cen- 
ter thread, take up one thread on either 
side, and send the shuttle under the first 
thread, over the second, and under the 
thied; back over the third, under the 
*cond, and over the first. 

In shaping the diamond, weave sev- 

rows with the same number of 
threads before taking on more threads. 

longer the diamond, the more 
stadually the threads are added. 

After the diamond is woven, the next 

™m is to weave the background. | 
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When “My Country °Tis of Thee” 
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Lure by the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices, a young theological student 
entered the doors of the Park Street 
Church in Boston, on the fourth of 
July, 1832. 

To his amazement he recognized the 
verses of a patriotic hymn which he him- 
self had put to paper and set to the heroic 
measures of a melody which had fired the 
blood of many peoples the world over. 

“America” was then being sung for 
the first time by the school children of 
Boston while its author stood spellbound, 
recalling the conditions under which he 
had been inspired to write its words. 

A few months before, Lowell Mason, a 
distinguished musician, turned over to 
Samuel Francis Smith for translation 
some song books used in Continental 
schools. Mr. Smith was then a student at 
the Andover Theological School. 
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Hymn “America,” as written 
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as he himself recounts it, lingered over 
“a tune which attracted me by its simple 
and natural movement and fitness for 
children’s choirs.” Glancing at the words 
at the foot of the page he saw that they 
were patriotic and was instantly inspired 
to write a patriotic hymn for his own 
country. 

Thus, in February, 1832, was “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” written and sent 
to Mason, who, unknown to its author, 
immediately arranged for its first recital 
on the coming Independence Day. 

A copy of the verses of this famous 
hymn in the author’s own handwriting is 
in the possession of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
facsimiles will gladly be sent to any 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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While making his translations Smith, 


Please send me copy of the Hymn “America.” 
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OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 


school child or teacher, 





Li-FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















The only new step is that the two parts 
(the diamond and the background) 
must be made as one. This necessitates 
carrying the shuttle over the first warp 
thread on the side of the diamond each 
time. 

The finished rug is taken off the loom 





by lifting the warp threads from over 
the nails and tying the ends to the near- 
est woof thread. 

The children may use the pieces of 
pottery and the rugs which they make 
as Christmas gifts. 





The School Journal 
By Alice Shackleton 


Y CLASS this month enjoyed 

making a school journal. The 
pupils appointed an editor and two re- 
porters. The whole class was free to 
contribute. A booklet in newspaper 
form was made, with the name of the 
journal, the date, and the number of 
pages written at the top. From the 
contributions handed in, the editor se- 
lected the best current events, the most 








interesting composition, pictures, geog- 


raphy and history clippings, and school 
jokes. All the items were neatly writ- 
ten or pasted in the journal. The edi- 
tor wrote a note on the weather for the 
month, ‘The finished journal was read 
at the Literary Society. 

_ 


To make others happy except through 
liberating their powers and engaging 
them in activities that enlarge the 
meaning of life is to harm them and in- 
dulge ourselves under cover of exercis- 
ing a special virtue—John Dewey. 
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4 — DIAMONDS 4 eSvemte 

\ “4 Bruliant blue white Diamonds, eet 

- XM a as tulaisely designed oF. of 
os o — white gold. 

, = Diamond—the best sift of sil,” * 

a a Send foe gece F Catalog! 
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— —how long in position—age—mare 
— ried —where live—how lon 
SE'VERYTIING IS CONTIDEN: 
P'TIAL, Send first poyment, OR 
gooda sent for your FRE iE Exami- 
bation on request. 
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cold ink white SS: 
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Ask for Teachers’ Special Discount 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amaz- 
ing New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Prints anything written 
Just make stenciland | 
Wonderful for illus- 
All supplies and 
Guaranteed 10 











Simple and easy. 
with peneil or typewriter 
print 1,000 copies per hour 
trations drawn or traced 
instructions furnished. 
years. 
9214, Does beautiful work 
SAVE MONEY MAKE MONEY 

aves and makes mon A hy 
Mer hants, Ministers, Teae 
Offices, ete se it to build 
your business Do work for 


Others at big profits 
—_— for Free Book 
Easy Terms 
Shipped at our risk, Poritive money-huck guayantee, 


Today - 
Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book de- 
scribing all details and easy payment plan. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenue, 


The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service 
} shade is built perfection 

inevery detail is reflected 

the skill of master crafts- 

men, A quarter century 
| of research and experi- 
| ment.,..and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 


o~ 
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Only ‘$39.00 





Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 


Spiceland, Indiana. 


WANTED 


GIRLS, WOMEN 


LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 
AND CREATING 


without leaving your home 
moments only. 
Shoppe’’ 



















Sparc e 
Start a ‘Gown 
in your home ol 


MAES SMR - 
MAIL COUPON : - FRANKLIN 
man, ¢ at INSTITUTE 
sure at Dept. $601 
“ Rochester, N. Y. 
>” Kush to me free 22 page 


1430 


es a0ns 


“Gown Hook’ 
and full particulars 


with sample 





Ledies’ we waren, \ 


& jewel 


book.) Sell 12 boxe 5 Me ent 
Salve, 25¢ a box Select gift, 
tug to catalog sent wi 








Invitations — Announcements 
100 Script Lettering $3.50 
8) two seta of envelopes 


mples 100 Visiting Cards $1. Oo 
orr ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Ch St. Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| How Early People Told Time} 
| (Continued from page 52) 


they saw and made up stories about oe 
Many of the stories we enjoy reading to 
day. 


There are people in the world now who 


do not know about our solar system. No 
doubt there are people living now who 
worship the sun. 

| Craix 

| Tue Sux Gov or tHe East INDIANS 


The Hindus believe the sun is a deity, 
and they worship him. By their religion 
they are required to greet the rising sun 
| with a prayer. When on a train in India, 
Father saw the Hindu mothers hold their 
children up to the car windows, and have 
| them clasp their hands toward the rising 
sun and repeat the prayer. 

In the Rig-Veda the sun is called “The 
Wide Strider,” for it is believed that he 
crosses the sky in three steps. At sunrise 





he steps on the eastern horizon, at noon to 


the zenith, and at night he steps off the 
western horizon. 

The Parsis, another religious sect in 
India, think of the sun as the symbol of 


the great god of light. 


Jane 
EpirontaL Nove: Miss Buarry’s 
, article will discuss the history of clock 
| 
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Clay and Its Uses 


(Continued from page 45) 


| it into a solid lump, and throws it forci- 


Prints any size from postcards to sheets | 


for mance, 


bly into a mold. After pressing it 
down, he cuts off the extra clay at the 
top with a board or wire. He then 
empties the mold and repeats the per- 


Bricks so made are often 


dried in open-air drying sheds, and then | 


fired in a kiln. 
The second and most important meth- 
od is by means of the brick machine. 


| The machine compresses the clay, which 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | | 


1as been mixed with the proper amount 


of water, and forces it out in a contin- | 
| uous column. 


A wheel equipped with 


| piano wires revolves and cuts the bricks 


into every | 


off at the proper length. Such a 
machine can make 100,000 bricks in a 
day. 
the cutting table on a moving belt and 
taken to the drying room. 

The drier is composed of a number of 
tunnels built of brick and is heated by 
furnaces underneath. Here the bricks 
are left for twenty-four hours. Drying 
hardens them somewhat but not enough 


|to keep them from softening and 


crumbling if exposed to the weather. 
After being dried, the bricks are placed 
in the kiln and fired. Firing takes sev- 
eral days. It requires considerable skill 
and experience to fire bricks so that they 
will come out with the desired color 
and hardness. 

In addition to common bricks, great 
numbers of glazed bricks are made. 
They are, of course, more expensive 
than the common ones, Frequently 
glazed bricks are used for the fronts of 
business structures, while the sides 
rear are made of common bricks. 

Another well-known type of brick 
is the hollow one, which is made in large 
sizes and is used for partitions in build- 
ings and for foundations. This type of 
brick prevents sound and heat or cold 
from readily passing through the part 
where it is used. 


and 


The making of tiles is an important | 


phase of the clay industry. They are 
made of the same clays as bricks but 
are thinner and much more pleasing to 
the eye, with their glazes, attractive 





The bricks are carried away from | 


next | 
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New Aid for Primary Teachers 





“PRIMAR 
and PR 


320 large pages ( 


Y PLANS 
OJECTS 


72x10: inches) filled 


with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
other class of teachers, need sup- 
plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 
The book is urranged in ten sections 
-each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing u complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 
Plans Number | 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seat Work and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans, These are prepared 





by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons, 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 

space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 


der this heading is an excep- 





tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 





noons and other’ occasions 





and 


PRIMARY PIANS 





when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 
Every Teaching Need 
Provided For 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 
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Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Jan. 10th 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until January 10th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 

















promptly regardless of wheth- 
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er or not remittance accom- 





34 inches 


J Primary Plans and $ 
i Projects, postpaid, 


ae 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 | 








See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans in order blank below. + 


panies your order. 


-60 | F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


Both Only 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Place cross (xX) 
im one of the 
Sanyarge as | at right 


Date 193 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below. 


Price $3.60. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 


tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, at 
your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one ot tne squares . 
at right to 
as to payment 





|} 1am en 





if you have subscribed to 
Norma! Instructor - Primary 
Plans for this school year 
and wish to amend your 
order now toinclude Primary 
Plans and Projects, place 
cross (X) in square below 
and send only $2.90 ad- } 
ditional cash with order. | J 


Name....... 


Post Office 








—3 Giscet of &. F.. D.......... 


I agree to pay not later than January 10th, 1991. 


closing payment herewith. 


State.......--» 


— 





Decei 
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ae, . 
= How to keep Warm in Zero weather gen ge —— _ find a - 
— on roofs, floors, hearths, bathrooms, an 
ers Wear Umclera) \COLDPRUF | 56 on. 
— 1 ' ig 4 
a FIGURFIT KNIT The making of sewer and drain pipes pe ea Q 
Rte US PAT OFF. SLIP |consumes large quantities of impure in Ae a o d 
You don’t have to bundle |clays. The manufacturers of bathroom | 
up like an Eskimo to keep . : ~ee 
warm this winter. and kitchen fixtures use kaolin and ; 
ting, “fandera “Flgurte Katt tter’s clays in th ki f thei Wf 
. ju 4 
~ Slip gives you all ‘the warmth a woe a ssl cesta lien ” 
you need, even in the coldest | Wares, 
weather, . . 4 
For Indera is knitted by 2 Anything made of clay is pottery, NYS 
special process that keeps ; / => 
warmth in and cold out. but we generally use that word to des- i, | >= 
And you can wear it un- ° ° : Pos oo 
derneath your nicest frocks, ignate dishes, jars, vases, and so on. : ( egtel. 
For Indera never annoys you e { ‘ q \ 
by bunching between your | Pottery-making forms a large part of P ane - 
knees or riding up around > eae | 4 4 
Four MUS. tg he, Datented | the clay industry. It would be difficult mS 
stant pth? a thoulder straps | to imagine living without these valuable : x, 
cial STA-UPS found only on | and much used clay products. ap): 
palitdeta 1s made in a wide Of the many factories throughout the 
; ariety of fast color com- . . 
ying Pa eone. two, woot and | United States that make pottery, those ; 
n an an Wen mes mony 5 ‘ ie i . Zl 
oe cotton. | Easy to launder ‘with~ | at Trenton, New Jersey, and East Liv- 
iren, EE A Panny FY For erpool, Ohio, produce the greatest 
wa o~ Indera Style Fold. | 2™Mounts. be a ee Se 
, : er No.172 in color *incinnati i “eS ‘ . 
with THs) . Sa a Cincinnati, Ohio, produces perhaps the 
0 


mention dealer’g |most celebrated art pottery of the 
name and address | United States. Other prominent pot- 


INDERA MILLS CO, eries are located : eee 
- : . teries are located at Dedham and Mar- as ~ Cro QO S 
ist. Winston-Salem. N. C, blehead, Massachusetts; Keene, New 


Hampshire; Boston, Massachusetts; 
ang- = , wes “ hl 
Paris to London Via Syracuse, New York; Zanesville, Ohio; 


~ EUROPE — nites Cons tins |Where health is essential 


A tour that starts in Paris, swings south- 











oe ward to Mediterranean ports—Marseilles, — a great — of — 
ital Genca, Remo--rotures cere the Con- rom terra cotta and earthenware to fine ; 
i In tinent for a 3-day stay in London. And porcelains. In making the finer quali- PROGRESS of your pupils depends toa large degree 
~—en includes Atlantic passage both ways. ties, great care must be taken to use upon health. It is the first essential in the classroom. 
on $640 the proper ingredients and to mix them : : . 
-tion Rice in the right proportions. Several kinds They are likely to be brighter and keener when their 
ands See the Medieval villages e Normandy; of clays are used among which are fine 1 1 1 
reen- the valley towns along the Seine and ae : p i i i . 

Rhone; resorts of both French and Italian ball clay and kaolin. Sometimes a diets ate we I ba anced as wel as nutritious 
Un- Rivieras; Alpine snows; Heidelberg: =| many as five kinds of clay are used in Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals provide rounded 
ag Bonn, and a host of other places... in | one formula, in addition to other ingre- ; : : 
fter- lem on the map, but uniquely | dients, as flint and feldspar. All mate- nourishment morning, noon and night. PEP Bran 
ions i ials which enter into the formula are , , ; ; 
nary Other tours sailing as early as March 7 [on pond vied in a dry state.| Flakes with milk and fruit are virtually a perfect food 
a and Intercollegiate Tours giving college | ® e | ; y chi . catia fl ; 

credit, $295—$1500. Write today for | /he mixture is then put into a machine and there is just enough extra fiber to be mildly laxa- 
d complete information to Department F, and stirred together while water is add- 


led. This liquid is called “slip.” Then tive. And above all, they’re filled with the matchless 
ed TEMPLE TOUR'S che water is drained off through the flavor of PEP —a flavor children love. Kellogg’s Corn 


Park Square Bldg. . . . . . Boston | canvas coverings of the filter presses. 








































ount ° : " 
arge Seam tes Ge os vadaetehne a pug = which — -_ —_ Flakes, because they are easily and quickly digested, 
200 230 N. Michigan Ave.. . . Chicago | the clay, making it uniform throughout : ° : 
ear. 1676 N. High St. . . . . Columbus | the batch. Now it is ready to be con- make an ideal after-school or bedtime snack. 
ca + chet er = Rae die A Ne seth sgn To help the teacher interest the children in the 
lists Some pieces are turned out on elec- R ; 
>. FE Tour to E. trically driven potter’s wheels. Others modern rules of diet and health, the Home Economics 
arn a four to Lurope are made in plaster-of-paris molds. 
Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer [I After each piece is made, it is sponged Department of the Kellogg Company has prepared 
Oth for each college and city. Easiest selling < Joth di di |: ‘ . ? : ‘ 
onl tours. 5000 satisfied clients in 1930, Lowest with a soft clot ipped in Clay water special features which present in an appealing manner 
incost. 33 Days $295 to 80 days $790. Most di h rmitted to air-dry for 
you liberal commissions in travel or cash, Cash and is then permutte 1 y f f P iyi 
tend bonuses and Travel Scholarships given inad- |f| about thirty-six hours. When dry, it the fundamental rules of sane eating and living. 
= aL ae placed in the kiln along with thou 
| be- qualifications in first letter. ec > K . - . . 
day. COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, sands of other pieces and fired in a ter- Every teacher can obtain these aids, merely by 
bred 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. rific heat. Before it goes into the kiln sending in the coupon below. 
om it looks like mud. About three and a 
" half days later, however, it comes out 
UNIVERSITY as white as snow. After being brushed, a 
Ce. *«» STUDENT TOURS it is dipped into glaze and fired again 
. for a shorter length of time. The finer } 
- EUROPE wares are then decorated and fired again. | 
Management m Hap eer ap About fifteen days from the time the 
see maov eu” eU@EEY R. ¥.@ rage — — yoga = pes F OR HE LTH : 
— the dishes made from them, shiny an A ; 
_—— reoeny decorated, are ready to be packed and 
Ganahe ‘ ‘ — eh pe wae 8 oa Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn Flakes, 
youd ppt ak cae eon ts ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded 
= ma we Sear ra ante ns aon“ WHOLE WHEAT Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that : 
Pueblo Indians of the American South- pa ie } 
Ne 52 Days Sailing June 27 west! ets you sieep. q 
to u Cunard S.S. Lancastria . ee a erate near ne ee Pe ee J 
ip- p FRANK TOURIST CO. Epitor1aL Note: In the next article by{|  --oocoCrCrCr°”- ’ 
at including shore excursions $42 FIFTH AVE. N Y c Mr. DuMond pone my no ia of the KELLOGG COMPANY NI-12 , 
a United States will be discussed. wn 
ene — eee ™ Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 





31. . 
itati labo keep alive in the h Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 
TEEL PLATE mitation WEDDING Let us labor to keep alive in the heart eas 


of Humanity that spark of celestial fire 





ATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | : : —— _ ets High School. 
forgaat® of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00 ; 4 which blazes the way to sincere and pose g — —Hig 
75. Printedin either engraver's script or f es Sas . Reeee om 
text type on nanclled stack, “Visiting Cards: || Ural living—to Refinement, Peace, a a iene ites a. 
walt $1.25 ; $0 for $1.00. Sendforfree samples. ||| Contentment—the Desire to Create = 
< iito h P.O. ocover * = n 
Cont, carey Med ke ans veccivedend senttoyenprepata. | Beautiful Things.—I'rank Alvah Par- Address , “a1 
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Clear, Bright Eyes 


A few applications of harmless 
Murine will make your eyes much 
clearer and brighter than before. It 
reduces bloodshot veins and dis- 
solves the dust-laden film of mucus 
that makes eyes look dull and life- 
less. Murine positively contains no 
belladonna or any oles injurious 
ingredient. 60c at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Try it! 


Wes URINE, 


or YOUR 
EY Ss 
a If 








TWO Sets 
of Teeth 


—But Only 
ONE Head 
of Hair 


You Cannot Overestimate 
The Value of HAIR CARE with 


Derbae 


HEALTH Shampoo 















Clean scalps mean healthy heads and fine, 
strong hair in after years doctors, 
teachers, nurses, mothers throughout 
America and Europe know the value of 
DERBAC Shampoo for head cleanliness 
and its efficiency for Vediculosis and 


other head infections 


Teachers will weleome these free ” 
DERBAC head health helps: ? 
1. Booklet, “‘Lessons on Hair >> 
Ilygiene."* 2 Booklet = for a 
pupils with foreword to ° ~ 
mothers. Write today © & 
telling quantity desired, > 
name of school and of XN Ss 
one local drug store. Na ~~ Pa 

(2) A* ° 

. J 
vse & 
of 





INDIVIDUAL MONOGRAM 
PEAT ENG Canoe 


B013A durable 
line ed Play- 
ing => in Whist 
size: Each card 


with your individual 
initialed monogram, 
artistically designed in 
Black and Orange Col- 
ors with edges to match, 
decorated with Gold and 
Cream-colored borders and 
Monogrammed cards bespeak $ 
rsonality and good taste. They are ideal gifts. 50 
Two packs: one Orange and one Black in ; 
Presentation Box... ......ssscccceseeeennee 
8014A One Pack in either Color as above, mencores 


center Medallion. 


State plainly which letter of monogram 

you desire for large center initial 
FREE GIFT BOO Our 60th Anniversary Crta- 
lov —Over 200 Pages of Jewel- 
ry, Watches, Silver, and charming moderately priced Gifts 
for every occasion, Do your Christmas shopping in the 
comfort of your easy chair direct by mail—and save both 

time and money. Write today for this Free Book. 


JASON WEILER -BAIRD NORTH CO. 


37 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 















Engraved RAV ET ATIOSS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISIT ING CARDS 


Moderste prices. Ask for 
he loan of Portfolio of samples. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Spirit of Christmas 
(Continued from page 54) 


MESSENGER BOY (glecfully)—Yes! 

SANTA CLAUS—That is well. Good- 
night! 

MESSENGER BOY—Good-night. (Bows 
and retires.) 

(Santa sits alone and, with 
turned from audience, falls asleep.) 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS (entering and 
speaking to audience)— 

The Spirit of Christmas, I. 

In all good living I must share, 

“For the gift without the giver is 

bare.” 

(She goes behind Santa Claus and 
touches him on the head. Santa wakes 
very slowly and stretches himself till at 
last he sees the Spirit of Christmas, and 
suddenly stands.) 

SPIRIT OF A 
tired, overworked Santa Claus! 
have come to ask one thing more. 

SANTA CLAUS—And what is that? 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—To try to see 
that more love is put into the gifts. 
Don’t you think you could? 

SANTA CLAUS—Why, yes! Now that 
you speak of it, I believe I could. 
(Rings, and the Servant appears.) Call 
my Helpers. 

(The Servant bows again and retires. 
Now the music of “Jingle Bells” is 
played on piano, while the Helpers file 
in, making a curved line on the stage 
floor, with Santa and the Spirit of 
Christmas near one end of the line.) 

SANTA CLAUS (when music bas 
stopped)—This is the Spirit of Christ- 
mas. (All bow.) She will speak to you. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—I give you 
something to put with every gift, 
whether for rich or poor. Without it 
gifts are trash! fit for the scrap heap. 
With it, even simple gifts are glorified! 

(She gives each of the Helpers a red 
paper heart. Then she waits in the cen- | 
ter while the Hel pers, with Santa, march | 
or skip round her, singing the following | 
words to the tune of “Jingle Bells.”’) 

Now we gaily sing, 

Tra la la la la la la, 

Love with good cheer we bring, 

Tra la la la la la la, 

Many a Christmas gift 

We'll wrap for Santa Claus, 

Yet love must be in everything, 
Tra la la la la la la. 

(While the piano continues music of 
“Jingle Bells” the characters give pan- 
tomime as follows.) 


head 


dear, 


Yet I 





PANTOMIME 


Santa part of the time smooths 
beard, and part of the time lays his 
finger aside his nose, then shakes it at 
the audience; the Cowboy cracks his 
whip; the Indian takes aim with his bow 
and arrow at one and another; the Sew- 
ing Woman pretends to sew with a 
very long thread and needle; the Clown 
spins his cap in air and catches it, then 
turns around very fast, repeating it at 
will; the Cook makes a few rapid curt- 
seys; the Carpenter pretends to pound 
with his hammer; and the Messenger 
Boy makes believe handing out pack- | 
ages, or bows to audience. 

(The words of the song, beginning 
with “Many a Christmas Gift,” are re- 
peated and the children skip across 
stage. While the last line is being sung, 
the circle arranges itself in the arc of a 
circle again, as at first. At the end, all 
bow, while the Spirit of Christmas runs 








to the footlights and bows.) 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Perfect Dyeing 


so easily done! 


DIAMOND DYES contain the highest 
quality anilines money can buy! That’s 
why they give such true, bright, new 
colors to dresses, drapes, lingerie. 





The anilines in Diamond Dyes make | 


them so easy to use. No spotting or 
streaking. Just clear, even colors, that 
hold through wear and washing. 

Diamond Dyes never give things that 
re-dyed look. They are just 15c at all 
drugstores. When perfect dyeing costs 
no more—is so easy—why experiment 
with makeshifts? 


Diamond-Dyes 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 


TiAPPIEST oon 


for teacher and class is qpent with the fascinat- 
ing, educational *‘Pairy City"! i233 multi-colored pieces— 





ready to set up—no tin ncludes complete circus— 
train, steamboat, aon, rage pe ublic “buildings, stores, 
tradespeop complete city. vy cardboard, Retails 








$3.50. Sent postpaid to educators in U. 8. $2 ea.—<6for $10 
—12 for $18, to separate addresses. FREE—2 page Fairy 
Tale “Giants of Lilliputania” included with each Rew 
City", Order now for your class—for Xmas and 

gifte—to children you . Satisfaction or money aoe 


fu THE BAKER CO.,312PearlSt., New Albany, Ind. mn 


Are You “Job Satisfied”? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 steady positions are filled every 
year. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. $239, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions 
now open to teachers, ana full particulars telling how to 
get one. 
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Visit PICTURESQUE 
CORNERS OF EUROPE 


University Tours and Vacation 
Travel Tours 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 


Leadership and Congenial Group 
Membership 


Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


wouldn’t you like to help us organize our boys 
and girls into J unior organizations, and increase 
our membership in your community? We can of. 
fer an unlimited opportunity to any woman why 
likes to work with children and at the same tiny 
wishes to increase her income. For further io. 
formation write to our Headquarters— 
WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 

Bina West Miller, Supreme President, Port Huron, Mich, 








How to Teach 


SPELLING 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


By FREDERICK S. BREED, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 
This book tells you how to select and 
grade a spelling vocabulary; how to 
organize lesson units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; how to direct 
the study of the pupils; how to measure 
spelling ability and diagnose spelling 
disability. It contains a list of 3,481 
words from 20 scientific investigations, 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















Entertainment Books 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 

By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 
and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 
the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. A new 
compilation of recitations, songs, 
exercises, dialogues and plays for 
the celebration of the Christmastide. 
The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all 
grades and, with the exception of a 
few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Among the 
plays and dialogues included are: 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas 
Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christ- 
mas Tree; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus ; 
Santa on Poverty Row; The Christmas Message ; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 
shop, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
more than 100 recitations and songs 
and many dialogues and plays ar- 
ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part III—Acrostics. Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 
the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 
used with a small or Jarge number in the cast. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


anges and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes ‘that are 
sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 




















Carol; 








Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis 
N. Bugbee and others. Eleven de 
lightful little Christmas Plays writ- 
ten by authors of long experience 
in preparing school plays. The 
titles are: Christmas Secrets; The 
Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys 
and Christmas Toys; What Santa 
Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus ; The Truly Believers; = 
Lost Reindeer ; In the Palace of 
Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A 
Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. Price, 
10 cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
By Grace B. Faxon, The first 





part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of * 
Pied Piper” which is suited to 40 
general program. Some of the 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flower, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose 
fairy tale characters, and grown persons 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
abundant material for New Year's 
Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birth 
day, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
May Day, Mother’s Day and Peace 
Day. The material consists of qu 
tations, recitations, verses for {fe 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dance 
dialogues, and plays. Also o~ 
tions for setting up a Maypot 
with diagrams for winding the »° 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, post 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In os 
book health lessons are_presem 
in entertainment form. The ap 
lections included are suitable . 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying 
length, number of characters, Mr 
general difficulty. They are © aa 
acterized by plenty of action 
clever dialogue. Ease of P 

| tion is also a feature; the — 
is easily arranged and the cos’ 




















are simple. Price, 40 cents postpaid. 


Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
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May we send you free copies 
of the new Procter & Gamble 


Educational Bulletins ? 
Bulletins for 1930-31 in 2 editi 


The first describes The Cleanliness Crusade 
material and other related educational and 
recreational projects, re-edited by Dr. Bon- 
ser of Columbia University, and classified 
for all grades from the first primary up 
through high school. For high school 
grades there is included special project 
work in history, geography, industrial geog- 
raphy, industrial arts, and home economics. 
The other describes material of particular 
interest to Home Economics teachers. It 
also lists material for special uses which 
would be difficult to classify under specific 
headings. 

Please use the coupon below in requesting 
bulletins. 











vr 


Procter & Gamble, Educational Dept. K-1230 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me 


Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (/lome Keonomics) 

Name 

School 

Street 

City... State 








The National Small Sculpture Committee, 80 Kast 
lith St., New York, announces the Seventh Annual 
Competition for small sculptures in white soap. Com- 


plete information on the competition and interesting 
material forthe use of soap sculpture as recreational 
projects in schools of all grades will be sent upon ap- 
plication to the Committee. 




















CHRISTMAS 


with its joy and good will—why 
not extend its spirit over the 
whole year? The fund from the 
sale of Christmas seals in 
December will carry help and 
education against tuberculosis 
throughout all 1931. 


The National, State & Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy Christmas Seals 
ight Tuberculosis 


Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 
Kathryn Murray’s 5-Minute-a-Day Facial Exer- 
png A to banish crow’s foot. double cna, 


ss 











ere restore in @ safe, natural way the 
loom and animation of youth. No mas- 
save -no lotions no straps no skillre- 
= quired. Results assured. 16 years of 
successful use. Book jree/ Write today! 


KATHRYN MURRAY 


=} Suite 1242, 6 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Conserve Christmas Greens. 


aly and Christmas tree circulars free. Holly and Ground 
‘n¢, Laurel and Ground Pine, or Use Cultivated Holly | 

on 25 for 25¢. Christmas Greens posters in colors 10c, 

50 per 100. Wild Flower calendar 25e, hand colored $1.50. 
eecial rates toschools in quantity. Wild Flower Preser- 
‘ation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. | 

(es 


Boys—Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set. 
us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. 











x Y. Premium House, 296-J Broadway, New York 


CRAIN EAALON 





kaw ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
baa PEE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 














vs- | investigating school projects. 








446 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON O.C. 





|“O Sanctissima.” 
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Pageant—“‘God Rest Ye 
Merry, Gentlemen” 
(Continued from page 50) 


Those inside maintain their atti- 
tude of listening at door and window. 
When singing group arrive on stage 
they are bidden to enter, by panto- 
mime and sign. As last three singers 
are about to enter doorway, a beam of 
light strikes diagonally across house 
and lights their faces. They pause and 
gaze upward in wonder. ; 

Inside, the bright lights are dimmed 
and an amber spot focuses the light on 
upturned faces of all within and at the 
door. All hold this picture while a 
boy soprano sings “There’s a Song in the 
Air” or “Luther’s Cradle Hymn.” As 
this is finished, all face front and sing 
very softly “Silent Night.” 

At the conclusion of this song a 
brass choir is heard outside playing a 
chorale such as “Von Himmel Hoch”; 
or a string choir may be substituted in 
When chorale ends, 
soft chimes are heard (played on tubu- 
lar chimes, in deep tones in key of final 
chord) as curtain slowly closes. 

——— 


Selecting Books for a 
School Library 


(Continued from page 59) 


use by the entire school, and abridged 
dictionaries may be placed in each of 


| the rooms. 


Care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of encyclopedias. Many that are 
on the market are entirely too technical 
for use in elementary schools. One juve- 
nile encyclopedia is desirable. Before 
deciding which one to select, teachers 
should consult county superintendents 
of schools, supervisors of instruction, 
librarians, and the best lists of books 
for elementary-school libraries. 

Among the handbooks useful in 
school libraries are guides to birds, trees, 
flowers, butterflies, and so on. In se- 
lecting books of this type, care should 
be taken to choose those that classify 
plant or animal life in the locality 
where the school is situated. A guide- 
book on flowers east of the Appalachian 
Mountains would be of little value to a 
school located in Nebraska. 

If a school is well supplied with up- 
to-date maps, an atlas need not be pur- 
chased, particularly if the library fund 


| is not large. 


The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts is inexpensive and invaluable for 
reference. It is listed in the most re- 


liable school-library book lists. 


Informational books should meet the | 


needs of the particular school for which 
they are chosen, since they are used in 
In order 
that the right books may be selected, 
bibliographies in the curriculum used in 
the school should be consulted and ad- 
vice should be sought from the school’s 
supervisors and teachers. 

There must also be in every school 
library certain books that are selected 
solely for pleasure reading. The fact 
that such books are sometimes used in 
connection with school projects does not 
detract from their leisure-time aspects. 


In selecting books of this type the best | 


guides are authoritative school-Jibrary 
book lists and competent librarians. 

EpitortaL Note: In her next article, 
Miss Lathrop will tell how a teacher may 
become proficient in organizing and han- 
dling her own school library. 





ee 


ANDREW 
HENDRICKSON 
Head of English De- 
partment, Cliffside 
Park High School, 
Grantwood, N, J. 


mere alt 


“ 
 —_— a department 
in a large school requires more ‘paper work’ 
than most people realize, and a portable type- 
writer is virtually as much of a necessity to 
a department head as a standard machine is 
to a business executive. 

“Records, guides to teachers, lists of books 
to be read, assignments, reports, programs of 
work—all such things call for a typewriter. 

“A Corona is peculiarly useful in all this, 
because it is an easy machine to operate, it 
will stand limitless carrying back and forth to 
school and banging about, and it never fails to 
turn out neat and clear typescript, with almost 
no effort on the part of the operator. School 
teachers would be well advised to choose a 


Corona every time!” 


HIS 1s not the statement of a manu- 
facturer praising his own product. 


It is the advice of a department head 
in a New Jersey school—Andrew Hen- 
drickson, of the Cliff- 
side Park School. 


As more and more 
is demanded of the 
teaching profession, 
a Corona becomes 
more and more a 
necessity. ‘There are 
today hundreds of 





CORON 








From one teacher 
to another: 


.. Choose a Corona every time!” 
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PAULINE WINCHESTER 
Fourth grade teacher, Kye Country 
Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

"I find my Corona most helpful in 
speeding up my work. I type grade 
plans and reports swiftly on this 
dependable little machine and ‘so 
save energy and gain time for leisure.” 


teachers, principals, supervisors, super- 
intendents, who literally could not get 
through their work without its help. 


Any Corona dealer will gladly lend 
you one of the latest models for a week, 
free of charge. Put it to work just as if 
it were your own, and see what a differ- 
ence it makes! 

All three models can be bought on a 
time-payment basis. 

CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 
CORONA STANDARD, $60.00 
(with four-row keyboard and single shift) 
CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.00 
(with tabulator) 


The Corona was made for everyone who 
is not a professional typist. It is not a 
complicated office machine cut down for 
other uses, but « sturdy, rigid little port- 
able typewriter that 
will do everything a 
big machine will do. 

LC Smrru & Co- 
RONA LYPEWRITERS 
Inc 1811 New York 
\ Life Building, 51 
Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


Standard Keyboard 
“Single Shee 
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Betty and Jack Helen and Bob Alice and Billy The Happy Road 





PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER THIRD READER 
Single Copies 64¢ postpaid Single copies 7oc postpaid Single copies 74c postpaid Single copies 88 postpaid 
48c net, in quantities §2c net, in quantities 56c net, in quantities 66c net, in quantities 


Eathusiastioully Received 


by Superintendents, Teachers and School People Generally! 
Already in Use in More Than 500 Schools! 


tie HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


with their New Features, Modern 
Material, and Sound Educational 
Value are winning new friends daily 





Mlustvated by SO 

ANN BROCKMAN 

: Che ( hildren’s 
‘Artise”’ 


HE first three of The Happy Childhood Readers 


\ (Primer, First Reader and Second Reader) carry out 

an idea which, while new, has been proved to be edu- 
cationally sound: that of basal readers in which the 
I content of each book is a continuous story throughout. Each 


story centers around the activities of two children, a boy and a 
girl, of the same age as that of the average child in the grade 
for which the book is intended. Into this continuous story 
are woven the various types of literature appropriate to the 
particular grade. The fourth book (Third Reader) contains a 


oA h ” varied selection of prose and verse of the highest quality, care- 
SALULNOTS : fully chosen to represent all the interests of a third-grade child. 
ALBERT C. LISSON ee With the conviction that the principal aim of primary read- 
*Principal William Blackstone ‘Public School, New ‘York (ity, r A J 7 : 

and Lecumer at Drochal League ing is to develop a love and habit of reading worthwhile mate- 
Specialist in “Reading rial, the authors have planned each book to be a joyful experi- 
. —_ ence for the child. Often this is accomplished by arousing a 

EVELYN V. THONET P y g 


' curiosity as to what is to follow in the next day’s reading. 
‘Primary Instructor in “Babylon, New ‘York, ‘Public Schools y y § 


An ©utstanding ‘Primary Geacher The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked 

EMMA GRANT MEADER. PH.D throughout by nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humor, 

“Formerly Instructor in Elementary Education incentives to safe and hygienic living, love of country. Atten- 
Geachers ollege, Columbia University tion is given also to seasonal and patriotic festivals. 





Another notable feature is the large amount of original text- 


r Pre-Primer materiel consiets of a wall chart] matter. In the case of the Primer, for instance, the entire volume 
1 ($3.25 postpaid) and set of flash cards ($2.50 P (with the exception of the Three Bears and Mother Goose 
Ak postpaid) for the teacher, with a miniature set k rhymes) consists of new material. The vocabulary conforms to 
| (15 each postpaid) for each child. the recommendations of Gates, Thorndike, and other investi- 

gators. There is a very high average of repetition in the Primer, 
| aed for i a — po — yet it is woven into the text gradually and naturally. In gen- 

i. Manual tor Second Keader ¢ postpaid | 








eral appearance, durability and suitability, page arrangement 
and type forms, educative and artistic value of the illustrations, 
Quilee Direct rem the Pablichess the books of this series measure up to the highest standards. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP ANY The Manuals provide the teacher with abundant nian, oy 


test material, and suggestions. Prices of Pre-Primer materia 
Dansville, N. Y. and Manuals are given at the left. 
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“Y ou say 





my child 
has licer”’ 


O make parent notification as 

easy and impersonal as possible 

we have prepared a standard Re- 
port Form. The first page tells the 
mother in as nice a way as possible 
what the trouble is. ‘The back page 
outlines a proper course of treatment 
with Cuprex. 





Cuprex is a clear solution which is 
easily and quickly applied. One ap- 
plication destroys both lice and nits. 
No ill effects are suffered by skin or 
hair. It has a not unpleasant smell. 
Full directions are on the package. 
It is for sale at most drug stores. 


Report Forms FREE 


We will gladly send you a pad of 
Report Forms free of charge and 
without obligation. They may save 
you some unpleasant situations. Send 
the coupon to-day. 


Cuprex 


KILLS LICE 


Merck & Company, Inc. 
Dept. E-4, Rahway, New Jersey. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to 
me please send me free, one pad of 
your Pediculosis Report Forms. 


Name 
School 
Street 
City 





State 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| New Developmentsin | 
Measuring Spelling Ability 
(Continued from page 58) 

Since the validity of a test cannot be 
| higher than its reliability, we have good 
reason to believe that the new-type 
error-correction test measures spelling 
| ability as accurately as the column test 
does. 

At this point one may expect a criti- 
cism of the new test. It will probably 
be suggested that exposure of the pupil 
to an incorrect form of a word is un- 
psychological. In reply it may be stated 
that this exposure takes place after the 
pupil has been trained on the word. 
Moreover, he is informed that the spell- 
ing in the parentheses is wrong. 

Before leaving the topic of new-type 





tiple-choice test. The agreement be- 
tween the multiple-choice test and the 


tween the error-correction test and the 
column test. The average validity 
| coeficient for the multiple-choice test 
is only .80. 
therefore, greatly inferior to the error- 
| correction test. 





NEED FoR MasTEeRY TESTS 


We may now turn to another devel- 
opment in the measurement of spelling 
ability. ‘This concerns the problem of 
measuring the achievement of pupils 
after they have been taught an assign- 
ment of words. It grows out of the 
fact that standardized tests and scales 
have decided limitations in the measure- 
ment of accomplishment after instruc- 
‘tion, due to the following facts: (1) | 
they often contain words that have 
not been taught during the period to be 
covered by the test; (2) they may in- 
clude words that have never been taught 
to the pupils at all; and (3) they are 
accompanied by standards that do not 
apply after specific instruction — has 
been given on the words included, 

Since it is plain that the spelling of a/| 
group of pupils for a given semester 
should be measured by tests based on 
| the words taught, and since it is also 
plain that there should be standards for 
| performance after teaching, tests are 
now coming into vogue to meet these 
demands. These tests should have suf- 
ficient reliability for the measurement 
of individuals, which means that they 
should contain at least fifty words; 

















PARK AVENUE STATIONERY 


PERSONAL STATIONERY YOU WILL BE PROUD TO USE 


Your name and address or monogram beautifully text rather than the column type, if the 


on Hammermill Watermarked white bond | error-correction type is not desired. 
paper and envelopes, with a rich bronze blue or 
tony black ink. Type is of unusual design and beauty. | 


00 


POSIPAID throw light on the question, What | 


M0 SINGLE SHEETS 54x64 $ 
100 ENVELOPES to match 

OR 
(0 FOLDED SHEETS 514x6\ 
10 ENVELOPES to match 


Print name and address plainly to avoid errors. 
Add 10 cents west of Mississippi. 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

An excellent gift for any occasion 


PARK AVENUE STATIONERS 


Satisfaction | words in a modern course of study? 


3 Park Avenue, Dept. 14, Brooklyn, N. Y.|8Tup who took the tests. These pupils 
ee 


| they should have the same difficulty as 
the semester list from which they are 
taken; and they should be of the con- 


The writer has recently completed 
the construction of fourteen standard- 


tests, we may take time to comment], 
briefly on the results regarding the mul- |; 


column test is much less than that be-|' 


This test is manifestly, | 





ized mastery tests’ of the type advo- 
cated. The standards for these tests, | 
shown in Table I, on the next page, 


achievement should be expected of pu-| 
|pils after they have been taught the 





The first column of figures shows the 
number of pupils in each half-year 





were selected from schools in nine dif-' 





EARN LADIES’ 
RIST WATCH 


LES wrist « atch of latest assign, 
6-yewe! guaranteed movement, 
Q 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
> f with jewel tip. Send for only |? boxes Mentno- 
t= re Nova Galve Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Sawe Send 
00 money, just aame and address today. 

U.S. SUPPLY CO, pepe P416, 









\ferent states. The next three columns | 
show the scores for the highest third, | 
middle third, and lowest third, respec- | 
itively, of the pupils. 


1 F.S. Breed, Standardized Mastery Tests for the 
Breed-French Speller (Chicago: Lyons & Carna- | 
| han, 1930), ' 
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fohn Walsh 
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themselves 


to keep hands clean 


...and learn a health lesson, too 


CLEAN HANDS CAMPAIGN is in 
full swing. Pupils are enthusias- 
tically managing every part of it— 
morning inspection of hands —daily, 
weekly, monthly scores—all without 
a word from their teacher! 


This cleanliness campaign is teach- 
ing these children not only self-reli- 
ance—but social responsibility as well. 
For their teacher has explained to 
them how one pupil’s dirty hands may 
spread disease germs to the whole 
class. And what a real health safeguard 
it is to wash hands often—a/ways be- 
fore meals —with Lifebuoy, the germ- 
removing soap. 


How to hold a 
Clean Hands Campaign 


Appoint a “clean hands” monitor to 
serve the first month. Assign the fol- 
lowing duties: 1. To inspect and grade 
pupils’ hands every morning. 2. To 
keep their daily scores on a Clean 
Hands Honor Roll on the blackboard 
—and their weekly and monthly scores 
ina notebook. 3. To conduct the elec- 
tion of the second month’s monitor 
from the three pupils having the 
highest scores for the first month. 


Your only task is to make pupils 
realize the health importance of clean 
hands. Explain how hands pick up 
germs from almost everything they 
touch—books, shoes, toys, pets. And 
that the Life Extension Institute has 
listed 27 germ diseases spread by 
hands. 

Then tell them about the easy way 
to guard against this health menace. 
TellthemaboutLifebuoy—that world- 
famous soap, advocated by 85,000 
teachers—whose rich, creamy, anti- 
septic lather removes germs as well 
as dirt! 


Lifebuoy is especially adapted for 
school use because it lathers just as 
abundantly in cold as in hot water. 
And its refreshing, extra-clean, hygien- 
ic scent—that vanishes as you rinse— 
tells teachers Lifebuoy is helping pro- 
tect their pupils’ health. 

A new beauty secret 
Lifebuoy guards complexions, too. 
Keeps the skin fresh, clear—radiantly 
lovely! Prevents body odor, too. 
Don’t miss any of Lifebuoy’s many 
benefits. Get a cake today. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


Nee 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 


SOAP 














Radio Program 
Which Helps Teachers— 


the J|ODENT 


Big Brother Club. 


over N. B.C, Network Every 
Sunday Evening 


At7 P.M. (Eastern Standard Time) 
Tune in on the “ 
a purpose”. Learn how the Iodent Big 
Brother Club, a radio organization of 
the Youth of America, educates, builds 
character, teaches lessons of bravery, 
courage, honesty and fortitude by 
dramatizing important incidents from 
lives of heroes, and affords clean, whole- 
some entertainment in the home. 


Teachers are finding the programs to 
be invaluable as an adjunct to class- 
room work, 


Studies of history and literature are 
being planned to coincide with the 
subjects dramatized during Big 
Brother programs. The weekly letters 
written by Club members are adding 
zest and interest to English Composi- 
tion work. And the Club magazine, 
the columns of which are open to Club 
members, is affording teachers an op- 
portunity of encouraging their pupils 
to write and draw for publication. 


Listen in on the Club program next 
Sunday at 7 P.M. (Eastern Standard 
Time) over N. B. C, network. Become 
familiar with all details of the project. 
Urge your pupils to join theClub. There 
is no cost—just an individually written 
letter stating that they want to join. 
Ask for a FREE subscription to the 
Club magazine and let us suggest how 
you can use Club material in class- 
room work. Send in the coupon below. 


THE BIG BROTHER CLUB 
and program are sponsored by 
THE IODENT CO., Detroit 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






No. l for Teeth EASY to Whiten 
No.2 for Teeth HARD to Whiten/#d 
IODENT COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Club Magazine reg- 


ularly and suggestion how to use 
Club programs in classroom work. 


Name— 


_——————a - 
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Taste I. Norms For ATTAINMENT | 
AFTER TEACHING 
Number 
Grade of x Y 2 
Pupils Group | Group |Group 
Low 
2nd 300 100 87 65 
High 
2nd 302 97 84 54 
Low ‘ 
rd 313 97 84 $2 
High 
3rd 309 98 89 63 
Low 
4th 320 99 90 63 
High 
4th 307 99 93 76 
Low 
Sth 320 98 89 71 
High 
Sth 310 99 93 78 
Low 
6th 347 100 94 78 
High 
6th 316 100 96 83 
Low 
7th 267 98 91 74 
High 
7th 310 100 95 85 
Low 
8th 281 100 94 74 
High 
8th 271 100 95 81 
Average 99 91 71 

















Wuat or 100 Per Cent Erriciency? 


The scores for the X group, or 
highest third in ability, average 99; 
those for the Y group, the middle third, 
average 91; and those for the Z group, 
the lowest third, average 71. This is a 
far cry from the 100 per cent efficiency 
commonly urged on teachers as the ob- 
jective of achievement after teaching. 
The writer has gradually come to the 
conclusion that an objective based on 
facts is much better in this modern age 
than one based on speculation or a mere 
hope. While no teacher should be 
cramped in her ambition to bring her 
pupils to perfection, she should not be 
criticized if they fall short of perfec- 
tion, as many of them will. It was the 
exceptional class that achieved a median 


|of 100 on these tests, and it must be 





remembered that a median of approxi- 
mately 100 (99.5) may be obtained by 
a class half of whose members are be- 
low 100. 

In the light of these facts, it seems 
best to set up a norm for a given grade 
based on the actual accomplishment of 
representative pupils in that grade. If 
the pupils surpass these norms the teach- 
er may be reasonably certain that she 
has done satisfactory work; if they fall 
below them, she may suspect that the 
reverse is true, given, of course, normal 
conditions in each case. There is an- 
other approach to a solution of this 
problem; that is, differentiating the 
courses for pupils of different levels of 
ability. In this case the number of 
words assigned to groups of different 
ability would be somewhat in propor- 
tion to the percentages of correct spell- 
ing represented in the norms for these 
groups. 

The need for standardized mastery 
tests seems all the more pressing when 
one reflects that term examinations in 
spelling are seldom accompanied by any 
kind of objective criteria for interpre- 
tation, The norms for these new tests 
will provide the desired integprétative 
basis. 


} 











A Study of Some of 
Whittier’s Poems 
(Continued from page 49) 


2. Where had the father lived in his 
youth? Perhaps you can tell one of 
his tales, 

Questions on Stanzas 12 and 13— 

1. Compare the mother’s occupa- 
tions with those of a mother to-day. 
Could she tell a story well? What 
were her subjects? 

2. Tell the story of Abraham and 
Isaac. 

Questions on Stanza 14— 

1. Was the uncle well educated? 
Was he a great traveler? How do you 
know? 

2. Be ready to tell some of his sto- 
ries, 

Questions on Stanza 15— 

1. Was the aunt married? 

2. Pick out some of the words which 
describe her. 

Questions on Stanza 16— 

1. Name some of the characteristics 
of the sister. 

2. What is meant by 

. . the low green tent 


Whose curtain never outward swings”? | 


Questions on Stanza 17— 

1. How long before the poem was 
written did the younger sister die? 

2. What does the poet mean by 
“life’s late afternoon,” and the lines 
that follow? 

Questions on Stanzas 18 and 19— 

1. Describe the schoolmaster. 

2. Sketch his life briefly. 

Questions on Stanzas 20, 21, and 22— 

1. Pick out the words that show the 
last guest to be a strong, independent 
spirit. 

2. What were some of her other 
characteristics? 

3. Compare “Petruchio’s Kate” in 
The Taming of the Shrew with St. 
Catharine of Siena. How could one 
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person be like them both? 

4. Does the poet seem to sympathize 
with this strange character or to con- 
demn her? 

Questions on Stanza 23— 

1. What indicates that this family 
was interested in the welfare of others? 
Questions on Stanzas 25, 26, and 27— 

1. Name three points which suggest 
the interdependence of families under 
old-time conditions. 

2. What lines show the poet’s broth- 
erly love and dislike of narrow denomi- 
national religion? 

3. How would the family have re- 
ceived news of the outside world to- 
day? 

Questions on Stanzas 28 and 29— 
1. What is the mood of the last 





stanzas? Find some of the beautiful 
phrases which the poet uses to suggest | 


the joys of memory. | 


Summary— | 


1. What are the high lights in the 
poem to you? 

2. Read aloud your favorite pas- 
sages. 

3. Illustrate any parts which appeal 
to you especially. 

Epirorta Note: Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography will be the subject of Miss 


Thompson’s article next month. 
—_———_.@——_—_—— 


I will not pass my days with un- 
speakable wall paper, nor with a table 
and chair and cupboard that shout to 
me, every time I look at them, the gos- 
pel of commonplaceness, cheapness, and 
drabness.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


/ 








More REASONS 


WHY YOU 
WILL PREFER 


A NELSON BIBLE 


T’s so easy to find any book ina 

Nelson Bible! The patented 
Inside Cover Index (exclusively 
Nelson’s) makes the locating of any 
book in the Bible 
an instant’s affair. 
And the Nelson 
guaranteed bind- 
ing that makes 
your Bible last 
longer is a feature 
you will appreci- 
ate. There are 
King James Bi- 
bles, yes, but the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


reaches the heart through the w#- 
derstanding. The obscure mean- 
ings of the old Bible are made clear 
and unmistakable in this scholarly 
version. Be sure to find out about 
it, and mail the coupon today. 





“All lovers of the Bible are indebted to 
the American Standard Bible for is 
richer translation.” 


From an earnest Bible student (name on request) 


MAS NELSON & SONS 
sn Fourth Ave., New York sed 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy °% 
your book entitled the Wonderful Story, 
telling how the Bible came down th - 
ages. This does not obligate me in any ¥4Y 
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Raise Money +... School: 
Bylund Plan Candy Sales 


Requires No Capital 
Schools everywhere are using this famous plan 
to raise needed funds quickly. Send no money. 
We finance you while selling. We ship prepaid 
any assortment of nationally advertised candy 
pars fresh from the factory. You keep the 
generous profit and return the balance to us 
in thirty days. More than 70 items to choose 
from including Baby Ruth, Peters, Nestles, 
Planters, Amos ’n’ Andy, Peaks. Samples on 
request. Write for our illustrated plan booklet. 
(Special Candies for Xmas. ) 


BYLUND BROS., Inc., 
Dept. N.I. 12, Woolworth Bid., New York 


AGENTS$6 A DAY 


Wonderful chance to make $6 a day 
taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food } 
Flavors. Every variety. Put up in 
collapsible tubes. Always fresh. Three 
times the strength of bottled flavors. |i 
Not sold in stores, Fast sellers. Big iB 
profits, Steady repeat orders. 
Men and Women 
who devote full time are making $6 
tosgaday. Bigymoney made in 
ware time. Largest concern 
ofits kind in the world, Near- 
jy two million dollars profit 
erned by our Representa- 
tives last year taking orders 
for ZANOL Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, 
Cleaners, Polishes, and Household Sup- 
piles. Get your share of this — money. New Ford Tudor Sedan 
offered as bonus, ip additio: Write today, 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO 
6197 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in 

spare or full time at home oil painting 

Eatreghe. No experience needed. 
lo canvassing. We instruct you Pond 

our new simple Photo-Co! 

andsupply you with working outfit nat and 

employment service. Write for par- 

ticulars and Free Boo! 
The IRVING- VANCE COMPANY Led. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Y FO 
MONEY FOR YOU 


YOU can earn good money in spare time et 




















































home making display cards, No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., ‘Toronto, Ont, 













MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 


Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 


NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Have You a Story for Talking Pictures? 
When you become a successful screen writer you 
tan add substantial sums to your income! For 11 
years Ihave helped new and established authors 
many of them teachers) reach the profitable motion 
Picture market, FREE Booklet. References and 
‘ull particulars, ADELINE M. ALVORD, Dept. 
Nell, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


a 


TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
5) Laurel Street, Fitchburg. Mass. 


i 


ALLOONS 


Christmas box 50, 60c, Assortments 1 4c up. Gen- 
erous samples 2dimes. Pricelist, Gamebook free. 


WYANDOT Cco., -. GALION, oO. 


XMAS CARD 
































FOR HAND 
TINTING! 


ek Equal to Snoat die stamped personal engra 
ineroe aime greeting FREE. Cost Less than others. on 
tect to mate permatts individual's signature in beautiful engraved 


ourcards. Send for Sam 
GREETING — NG CARD co. ¥ As, Boulder, Mont. 












Thousands have 


Want Homework ? ? succeeded in ob- 


muting reliable home employment of al! kinds thru 
* methods, You can, too! Stamp brings details. 


HLUER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 
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Five Little Cousins 
Play Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 46) 


Then the Santa Clauses came into the 


house and put their bags on the floor. 
One Santa Claus opened his bag, took 
out a package, and looked around at the 
grown-ups. “To Grandmother,” he 
said, placing the package on her lap. 

“T am so excited,” said Grandmother, 
as she opened the package and found a 
card, 

“Read it aloud, Grandmother,” 
a little Santa Claus. 

-Grandmother read: 
“ Tf all the folks were like Grand- 
mother, 
And just like her, so dear, 
They would have to transfer all 
the angels, 


urged 


For heaven would be down 
here.’ ” 
Next the smallest * Santa Claus 


brought out a large, round box and 
placed it on Daddy Bee’s lap. 

Daddy Bee picked up the box. “It 
must be something dainty,” he said, 
“because it is very light.” He took off 
the lid. ©“A candy kiss and a little 
verse! Let’s see what it says.” He read 
aloud: 

“ “Here’s a kiss 

From a little miss, 

From Diana to her Daddy; 
It’s lots of fun 

To give him one 

That’s made of taffy candy!’ 

“Tf want a real kiss,” said Daddy Bee, 
kissing the smallest Santa Claus on the 
nose. 

“Oh,” cried the smallest Santa Claus, 
“’m not Diana now. I’m a Santa 
Claus!” 

“That’s right,” said Daddy Bee. 
thought you were Diana.” 

One after another the packages were 
distributed, and with each one there was 
some fun as the verse was found and 
read, 

Uncle Joe’s package was the last one. 
He unwrapped the box and opened the 
lid. 

“Well,” he said, “here is some mis- 
tletoe and a verse for me! Let me read 
it: 


~ 


“*Here’s a sprig of mistletoe 
For our dearest Uncle Joe, 
Just enough to let him know 
That we all love him so!’ 

“‘Tove him so!’ Let’s see whether 
you do!” said Uncle Joe, and he sat 
down on the floor and held the mistletoe 
over his head. 

The five little Santa Clauses pounced 
on him and all tried to kiss him at once. 
They bumped their heads together, and 
in the scramble some of the cotton 
eyebrows and beards came off. 

“Help! Help!” cried Uncle Joe. 

“Oh, Santa Clauses, 
Please, hands off! 
Your cotton whiskers 
Make me cough! 
Oogha! Oogha! 

“Now I know you love me,” 
breathlessly. 

The five little Santa Clauses helped 
him to his feet. 


he said 


“It is time for us to go now,” they 
said. “We'll come again next Christ- 
mas, if you are good.” They shook 


hands with the grown-ups, then ran to 
the door. 

“Oh, we will be good,” called the 
grown-ups, “good-by, good-by!” 
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Also the ENNA JETTICK Songbird 'Tues- 
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NA JETTICK Melodies with 
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ENNA JETTICK, Auburn, N. Y 
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Reakly\ There Beantihat Oils Sent Yor 9 
Vatance Next Uear. 12 Coby payment 


EASY TO ORDER 
It’s so easy to give 
worthwhile gifts! Sim- 
ply send us $1.00, 
number of gift de- 
sired, and a few per- 
sonal facts; age, pres- 
ent connection—if 
you can, one or two 
references with whom 
you have dealt, Rela- 
tions Strictly Confi- 
dential! No direct in- 
quiry will be made. 
Your position as a 
teacher is sufficient 
guarantee, We ship at 
once for 

30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
If you are not con- 
vinced our values defy 
duplication or are dis- 
satisfied in any way, 
return your purchase 
and We Refund De- 
posit. Otherwise, sim- 
ply send small pay- 
ment mentioned under 
each article each 
month until paid for. 
FREE CATALOG 
illustrating 1001 other 
gift values in Diamond 
Jewelry, Watches, 
Silverware, Pyralin, 
Bulova, Benrus 
watches, all offered on 
our Easy Payment 
Plan, sent Free upon 
request. 5% Discount 
to Teachers, 

EASY EXTRA 
MONEY FOR YOU 
We will pay or credit 
to your account, a 
liberal commission on 
recommended orders. 
Tell your friends about 
our Xmas offers—ask 
them to club their 
orders with yours. Or, 
ask us for more de- 
tailed information 
when ordering or re- 
questing catalog. 


2 GENUINE DIAMONDS 
4 simulated blue sapphires. Solid 
White Gold 15 Jewel guaran- 
teed movement, Complete 
with bracelet. 3 See 


No. 394 18 kt. 
Gold, new design. 
blue white diamond. 2 
smaller diamonds $47.50. 

00 Now—Payt. $ 


White 


Fine $1.00 Now 


3.88. 






No. , “een * 8 2 & 
net 

Whites Ghia. 
cut sapphire, genuine 
diamonds. 3 initials 
free if deposit of 
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Pilots. Richly 
engraved. 15 
es Benrus 
movement. Na- 
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1.00 Now—Payt. $2.38. 









King. 18 K 
3 fine diamonds 
cut sapphires (or emeralds) 
Remarkable value at $42.50. 
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White Gold, 
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NECKLACE 
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beads. Fancy safety 
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BULOVA MISS AMERICA 
Richly engraved, 4 simulated sap- 
phires or eme sralds, bracelet to 

Y ‘+h, 15 Jewel B-U-L-O-V-A 
movement $37.50. 
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$3.45. 
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encrusted on 


No, 390 Gent's 
Ring. Masonic 
blem desired, 
Kuby. Hand engraved, 14 K, 
White Gold ring. $18 

$1.00 Now—Payt. $1.42. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase | 
for the SCHOOLROOM | 





725 Per Sec 


With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


> 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo] library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you &@ permanent source of supply for additional 
ections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man's profit, Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as ilustrated above, in plain golden oak, $14.76; in 
nitation mahogany or walnut, $17.00, 
grades and finishes at yr tee ey! low prices, 
Shipped on approval direct from factory at a 
big saving to you. Write for catalog No, 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

anutarctarer of Sectronal Moke saince [nw 


New York Show Rooma, 140 W. 4nd St, 
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SpenD THE WINTER 
The Wictoria } 


Ideally Located 
Refined, Quiet, Homelike ; 


‘4 
The BEST FOOD in BOSTON $ 
Ask those who stay there ! 

+ 
RESIDENCE AT THE VICTORIA > 
CHURCHES, SHOPS, THEATERS, 
AND HALLS—GIVES THE : 
UTMOST SATISFACTION , 
+ } 
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Service Unexcelled 
Rates Reasonable 
Transients Accommodated 


Che Hotel Victoria 
Dartmouth Street at Newbury 4 
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; 
FILE CLERK JOBS 


Many Clerks and File Clerks for work in the Government 
Departments of Washington and at other cities throughout 
the country will be appointed during the Winter and Spring 











MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
$1260 to $2500 | .- — — — — — - 
YEAR +* Franklin Institute, 
" Dept. $312 
man, goure 3* Rochester, N. Y. 
SURE © Rush to me full particulars regard- 
r ing @ position us Clerk or Pile Clerk in the 
WA U. 8. Government Service 
4 Name 
7 Address 













ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO 

443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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LATHROP 


Eoirn A, 


i . - . - . 
ONE of a series of articles on school 


libraries, written by Edith A. Lathrop, 
appears this issue. Miss Lathrop, 
who holds a master’s degree from the 
University of Nebraska, formerly 
taught in rural schools and high schools 
in Nebraska. Later she became county 
superintendent of schools in Clay 
County, Nebraska, and state inspector 
of rural schools. For three years she 
taught rural education in the summer 
school of Johns Hopkins University, 
and she has also lectured on this subject. 


Miss Lathrop is now assistant spe- 
cialist in library service in the Ofhce 
of Education, Washington, D.C., where 
she was formerly assistant specialist in 
rural education. She is a contributor 
to educational journals and the author 
of a number of government bulletins. 


Frorence FE. MatrrHews 


VOR several years, primary stories by 
Florence E, Matthews have appeared in 
NokMAL INsrRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
Pians. Her current series deals with 
community life from the point of view 
of the primary child. 

After receiving her B.S. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Miss Matthews taught in the kinder- 
garten-primary grades of the Rochester 
public schools. For the past six years 
she has been teaching in the second 
grade of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 

Miss Matthews has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from the Lin- 
coln School and is now teaching in the 
International School at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, which is attended by chil- 
dren whose parents are connected with 
the League of Nations. This contact 


with children of other countries will, | 


we hope, result in some interesting ar- 
ticles from Miss Matthews on the sub- 
ject of teaching international good will. 


Freperick S. BREED 
NEW developments in measuring spell- 
ing ability are discussed in a current ar- 
ticle by Frederick S. Breed, author of 
The Breed-French Speller, How to 
Teach Spelling, and other publications. 

After receiving his doctor’s degree 
from Harvard University, Dr. Breed 
took graduate work at the University 
of Berlin. He has been assistant pro- 
fessor of education in the University of 
Michigan and the University of Chi- 
cago; and, since 1926, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the last-named 
institution, 

Dr. Breed is well known for his work 
in the scientific study of spelling and 
its place in the school curriculum. He 
was a member of the staff in the Survev 
of Public Education in Virginia and in 
Racine, Wisconsin; and acted as direc- 
tor in the Survey of Wilmette, Illinois, 
He was also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Spelling of the 
Commission on the Curriculum, ap- 


pointed by the National Education 
Association, 
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This series of books by James M. Hammond 


aud Linnie M. Isler strips Elementary Language 
and Compos:tion of all non-essentials and pre- 
ents the real and vital features of the subject, 
clearly and = straightforwardly, in terms that 
children understand and through activities that 
interest them. 

Modern in method, these textbooks begin with 
the first grade. The combined volume tor the 


| teacher's use in the first. and second grades con- 











Liable to 


tains games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and reproduc- 
tion, and other material through which the child 
unconsciously absorbs the principles of language 
and is prepared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the third 
grade and for each grade thereafter are for the 
use of the children. These books carry on the 
work begun in the first two grades and form a 
conffnucous chain of instruction throughout all 
the grades. 
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~+/-4] Language and 
"T/T, Composition 
7 Books Providing 
aComplete Course 


in Language for 
All Grades 


| Some of the notable features of these books 
j are: Systematic and thorough instruction ), 
| letter writing; topical arrangement of subje: 
| matter ; pronunciation drills; story method jp 
teaching the “helping words”; practical study 
und use of synonyms; standard poems and prow 
selections with suggestions for teaching and 
study ; special devices for teaching words fre 
quently misused and misunderstood. 
PRICES, DISCOUNT, ETC. 

Books I and If ure combined in one volume for 
the teacher’s use in the first and second grades, 
The prepaid price is 30 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers. 

Books Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for the 
pupil's use in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades respectively. The 
prepaid price of each book is 18 cents per copy 
in strong paper covers. 

20% discount from the above prices on orden 
for 15 or more copies. Order by grade number. 








Drill Books in Arithmetic 


For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 



































covered in these 
wrades. They are usable with any texts. No 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill ma- 
terial as can be used to advantage in grade 
work, and very few teachers find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. ‘These Drill Books pro- 
vide amply for this need. The drills ure well 
chosen, of great variety, and are classified under 
the subject headings and sub-divisions common 
to arithmetic texthooks, thus rendering them 
easy of selection for any particular purpose. 
Answers to all problems are given in the back 
vf each book, 80 to 96 pages in each 


Price, postpaid, each book, paper covers, 20c 
per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 


Problems Without Figures 


A Book That Teaches 
Pupils to Think 

Prepared by Linnie Isler 
Shaw, of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Publie Schools. Pu- 
pils when solving problems 
a in arithmetic are very apt 
to consider the figures, their 
computation, and the re- 
ay quired numerical result 
rather than the principle in- 
‘ volved. This book supplies 
problems so worded that the 
pupil is required to read the 
thought before he can give 
the solution. In fact, they 
are thought problems and to solve them gives the 
pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 


corey 
Problems 
Without Figures 
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in statement that will greatly assist him in all | 


his studies. There are in all 648 problems for 

grades three to eight inclusive. 48 pages. 
Price, postpaid, in paper covers, 16 cents per 

copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


“A, 


er based on the best methods 
now in use. 


The lists of words given 
are largely classified accord- 
ing to use and association 
rather than according to 
length and difficulty. These 
classifications include: Busi- 
ness ‘Terms, Grammatical, 
Zoological, Botanical, Mathe- 
matical, Military, Drugs, 
Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words 
be Mispronounced. In addition are 
everal Test lists and special lists for Review. 
Also included are the Jones’ One Hundred Spell- 
ing Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and 
Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use 
of Prefixes, Suffixes, and Silent Letters, and 
suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 

48 pages, bound in strong paper covers. 

Price, postpaid, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per 
dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
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A practical, efficient spell- | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, _ Dansville, N. Y. 


Required Poems for All Grades 











Book I—For First and Second Grades 
Book Il—For Third and Fourth Grades 
Book Ill—For Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Kook 1V—For Seventh and Eighth Grades 
lrepared from the required poem lists o 
states having extended and carefully arrange 


syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large pro 
portion of the poems required in every state. 
Many copyrighted poems ure included whieh 


otherwise could only be obtained by purchasing 
many books from different publishers. Each 
book contains from 160 to 208% pages and i 
bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 50 cents per copy, postpaid. 
20 per cent discount on 10 or more copies. 


An Easy Reading Book 


a For Foreign Children 


This book has been pre 
pared particularly for us 
in schools where there are 
numbers of foreign children. 
Of course, it partakes of the 
character of the usual. first 
book in reading, and is i 
arranyvement and method an 
excellent text for any pupil 
in that grade. Special en- 
phasis, however, is given t 
those points which the ¢- 
perience of the author has 
shown to be especially need- 
|}ed with foreign-born or foreign-speaking  chil- 
dren. The mistakes of these classes of children 
seem to arise most frequently from the misuse 
of the verb and the pronoun. As the verb 
the soul of the sentence, the plan in this book 
is to make the verb the center of every 1ess0”. 
These lessons will serve as a nucleus for a large 
spoken vocabulary. Its sentences are simple, 
many of them having reference to some child 
activity. It contains many illustrations, mostly 
in two colors, all helpful .in the understanding 
of the text. This book has been very much a> 
| preciated wherever introduced. 

64 pages, flexible cloth covers. 
per copy, postpaid. 


U. S. Flag Manual 


A book that shouid be fs 
the hands of every tea 
and pupil. Contains The 
) Star-Spangled Banner, words 
and music; Civic Creed: 
The American’s ' 
Pledge to the Flag: 


. 

















Price 25 cents 








Breef 
Code 
of the Flag, explaining and 
illustrating how to display 
it on all occasions; Ca 
tions about the Flag; 
to the Flag; Details 

a Flag; Questions about 
Flag. 20 illustrations in colors. 

Prepaid prices: One dozen er more _ ~ 
dozen; 100 or more $3.75 per 100; 500 oF ae. 
$3.50 per 100; 1,000 or more $33.00 per * 

} Single copies, 10 cents. 


he FLAG 


UNITED STATES History of the Flag ; 
or AMERICA 
MARL AL 
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GROCERS everywhere have 
delicious cookies, crackers 
and cakes in inviting pack- 
ages that preserve their 
oven-freshness. 


Modern 
Bakers are 
Magicians 


with Flour, Kges, 


Butter, Milk and 


, A Sugar 











Ir rT were not for those dainty cookies, wafers, sweet 


crackers and cakes made by the great baking companies 





of this country and sold at grocery stores everywhere 
what would ladies do at their teas and bridge parties 
— what would we do for desserts? 

Alluring indeed are the creations of these bakers. And 
the marvel of it is that they come to us oven-fresh. What 
a tribute to the careful way they are made, packed and 
delivered. 

There is a place in every balanced diet for these in- 


viting inexpensive cookies and cakes. They round out 


the meal and make everybody satisfied and happy. For 
variation, serve them with stewed or fresh fruit or 
ice cream. 

Too many of our meals are lacking in enjoyment 
because sugar has been left out. Try a dash of sugar 
in the essential foods, such as vegetables, fruit and 
cereals, and see how much better they taste. Doctors 
and dietitians heartily recommend this use of sugar 
as a flavor. Most foods are more delicious with pure 
cane sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, 
New York. 


@ “A bit of sweet makes the meal complete” 
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Demonstrate to your children the correct way to massage their gums 


Help your children to have 
hard and healthy gums 


MERICA’S teachers may well take pride 

in the splendid work they have done in 

teaching our children to clean their teeth. And 

now, fortunately for these children, they are 

carrying their work one step farther. They are 
spreading the gospel of gum massage. 

Many teachers have taken the time to write 
us how they have incorporated the teaching of 
gum massage into their daily schoolroom rou- 
tine. For example, an Illinois teacher says: 

“The children in my room took a rest every 
day and one of the everyday things to be done 
after they were on their cots was a massage of 
the gums by the forefinger.” 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
benefits to our children’s oral health if this 
program is adopted in schools throughout the 


coo 


Children’s foods lack the roughage which 
strengthens their gums 


Keep telling them to massage their 


gums each time they brush their teeth 


country. For, in the words of a prominent 
dental specialist: ‘“‘If a man or woman reaches 
adult life with clean, healthy gums, he will 
probably keep them so for the remainder of 
his or her life.’ 


Soft, over-refined foods 
are the chief cause of gum disorders 


The soft, tender foods that we eat every day 
of our lives do not give the gums sufficient 
exercise and stimulation. Hence the circulation 
in the gums becomes sluggish, the gum walls 
weak, and the tissues tender. Then the gums 
are most susceptible to such diseases as gin- 
givitis, Vincent’s disease, or even pyorrhea. 


The regular use of gum massage 


will keep the gums in health 


The ill effects of our diet of soft food can be 
easily and quickly corrected by gum massage. 
A gentle but thorough rubbing of the gums, 
with the brush or with the finger, will soon 
revive the flagging circulation. It will tone and 
firm the gum walls, it will harden the sensitive 
tissues. 

It is most important that children, who are 
so fond of soft, spongy foods, should practice 


gum massage. And you, as a teacher, are in 
the best position to help them form this 
healthy habit. So tell them to massage their 
gums—from the base toward the teeth—after 
each regular brushing of the teeth. 

This educational work, though apparently 
unrewarded, will be one more unselfish service 
so characteristic of the teaching profession of 
this country. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often 
recommended by dentists to tone up the gums 
as well as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing 
flavor delights even children, and that, of 
course, makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if 
your tooth brush occasionally ‘shows pink.” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 





